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Communicated at Windermere, by R. S. FERGuson, F.S.A., 

Fune 5th, 1878. 

HAVE the honour to lay before the Society, for publi- 

cation in our Transactions, certain Wills of great local 
interest, which I have obtained from the Probate Registries 
at York and Carlisle, while making enquiry into the posi- 
tion of the public with regard to the manuscripts in the 
Dean and Chapter Library at Carlisle. 

The earliest is the Will of him whom we may consider 
to be the father of all Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquaries, Thomas Machell. It is dated October roth, 
1698. In the inventory is an item of £60 19 06 for books, 
a prodigious sum to be thus invested by a country parson 
at that date. By this Will he bequeaths the manuscripts 
of which so much is often said, and of which so little can 
now be seen, in the following manner : — 


** And for those trivial collections of mine in order to an History of 
the Counties of Westmorland and Cumberland, with all my papers 
and Coyns relating thereto, I will that the sameshall belong to my said 
wife and children, and I will that the said Mr. Shepherd doe deliver 
them to Mr. Archdeacon Nicholson whom I doe entrust to peruse the 
same and put them in order, and if the Gentlemen of the said Countys 
will be at Cost with the Cutts that they be printed to the use and be- 
nefit of my said wife and children.” 


From Sir Thomas Hardy’s report on the Carlisle Cathe- 
dral MSS., I extract the following, written by Bishop 
Nicolson in the rst volume of the “trivial collections.” 


“This and the five following volumes [marked on the back T. M. 
vol. I., T.M. vol. II., &c.| are made up of loose papers left to me by 
their author, Mr. Thomas Machell, late Rector of Kirkby Thore; 


with 


2 LOCAL WILLS. 


with his request that (if it might be readily done) they should be put 
into form and offer’d to some bookseller for ye benefit of his widow 
and children. Upon perusal of ’em I found the collection so imper- 
fect, raw, and undigested, that ’twas impossible to bring them (of 
"emselves) to any such account as the good man hoped for. Since, it 
appeared that he had bestow’d more pains on ye Family of Machel 
than on the Pedigrees of all the rest of the Gentry in the two counties, 
and that the single parish of Kirkbythore was more labour’d than-all 
besides in the bottome of Westmorland. Inthe transcript of Records, 
&c., he has made useof other men’s hands. As (particularly) in those 
put out of the Tower in the 4th volume, I find a good many of my 
own writing. This drudgery (I remember) I was unwillingly putt 
upon in 1678, when Mr. M. was fellow and I Taberdar of Qu. College, 
and (being then in attendance on Mr. Secretary Williamson) in dayly 
expectance of being sent beyond sea. Others are copied by W. Atkin- 
son (afterwards Fellow of the same College), who was not well ac- 
quainted with old Records.” 

“* Mr. Machel’s own chief excellency was in drawing coats of Arms, 
Prospects of Churches and Houses, &c. And whoever shall here- 
after perfect his Design in furnishing the Curious with such an History 
of Cumberland and Westmorland, as Sr W. Dugdale has given of War- 
wickshire may here have a good share of the ornamental part of the 
work. For example :— : 


‘“‘t. Coats of arms of the Families of Note in both counties are 
fairly drawn.” 

““2. Roman monuments are well drawn.” 

*“* 3. Prospects of Churches, Chappels, and-the Seats of Noy 
and Gentry.” 

““4, Monuments in Churches, Seals, & modern.” 


“For the Readers further assistance I have drawn up a short ab- 
stract of the contents of every volume, which is prefixed to each res- 
pectively, and added an alphabetical index in the end of all of them 
severally. In the vacant leaves of the parishes I have here and there 
added (as I may probably continue to do) some occasional notes, as 
they fell in my way, omitted by the Author.” 


Bishop Nicolson evidently intended Machel’s Collections 

to have readers. 
Let the Bishop’s nephew and secretary, Joseph Nicolson, 
tell us what the Bishop did with the Machel eolecuane, 
rie 
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‘“‘ He gathered all the scattered fragments together, and bound them 
up in six volumes in folio, and lodged the same in the library of the 
Dean and Chapter of Carlisle that they might be made use of, if any 
person afterwards should undertake an history of the said two 
counties.’—Nicolson and Burn’s History of Cumberland and West- 
morland, vol. I., p. i. 


The Bishop’s Willis dated 30 March, 1725. It con- 
tains nothing referring to any manuscripts in the Dean and 
Chapter Library, but his nephew’s does. 

Joseph Nicolson, in a codicil dated 25th April, 1775, to 
his Will dated 24th Dec., 1764, says: 


** Also I give and bequeath unto the Dean and Chapter at Carlisle and 
their successors for ever, for the use of their Library at Carlisle 
aforesaid, all and every the manuscripts hereinafter mentioned. But 
do desire that any unexceptional person or persons whatsoever may 
have the perusal or use thereof at all proper times the said Dean 
and Chapter for the time being at all times taking care that suffi- 
cient security be given that the same be returned within a limited 
time safe and unmutilated or defaced before the same is taken out of 
the said Library.” 


The list embraces the most valuable books and manu- 
scripts in the Library. 

If to these be added the valuable publications of the 
Record Commissioners, the property of the Home Secre- 
tary, and lent to the Dean and Chapter for public use, it 
would seem that the Dean and Chapter hold the best part 
of their Library impressed with a trust for the public. 
Probably many other benefactors, the Duke of Northumber- 
land for instance, presented books under the impression 
the Library was for public benefit. 

I also give the Will of the munificent Bishop Smith, 
dated 27th Sept., 7700.’ He leaves'£230 to the poor of 
the parishes within his diocese, also some books to the 
Dean and Chapter Library, but his Will should be read, as 
it is almost throughout of public interest. 


The 


4 LOCAL WILLS. 


The Will of the Rev. Thomas Machell, Oct. 19th, A.D., 1698. 


If it please God that I die at this time I do desire that my uncle Atkinson of 
Lowther Mr Shepherd of Clyburn and my brother Lancelot Machel of Buly in 
Westmorland would be Trustees and Supervisors of this my last Will and Testa- 
ment to each of which I give a gold Ring: And that they shall sell the perpetuall 
Advowson of my Parsonage of Gor ecmacla in the County of Southampton 
which I purchased: And that they shall divide the price thereof and all my Goods 
when they are sold, and the value of Bonds and all other debts due unto me into 
Six equall shares, one of which shall goe during her life to my Deare wife that she 
may be supported with the interest of it, and to enable her to be kind to her son 
Roger and my son Lancelot, to the former of which I will that she give according 
to my promise at least thirty or forty pounds of the principle or more if she 
pleaseth by any note under her hand, if he continues to be a good boy and abide 
in his Apprenticeship and the remainder to my son Lancelot to augment his share 
and The other five shares I will shall goe to my five children, to the said Lancelot 
and my four daughters Elizabeth Bridget Jane and Anne: and I do appoint the 
aforesaid Lancelot Machell my brother Gee the aforesaid Mr Shepherd Executors 
in trust only for the benefit and advantage of my said wife & children and not 
otherwise ordering them to pay all my debts before any such Dividend be paid. And 
for those trivial collections of mine in order to'an History of the Counties of 
Westmorland and Cumberland with all my papers and Coyns relating thereto I 
will that the same shall belong to my said wife & children & I will that the said 
Mr. Shepherd do deliver them to Mr Archdeacon Nicholson whom I doe entrust 
to peruse the same and put them in order, and if the Gentlemen of the said 
Counties will be at Cost with the Cutts that they may be printed to the use & 
benefit of my said wife & children And I doe allow the said Executors in trust five 
pounds apeace each besides their charges in consideration of their care & pains 


& whatsoever my brother Lancelot is owing me I do acquit him;* Witness my 
hand 


THo. MAcHELL 


Witness hereof 
Tho Burton jurat 


Thomas Sanderson jurat 


Seal in red wax a shield without crest, bearing three dogs courant with a motto, 
apparently a single word, below. 

* This sentence interlined. 

Mem’ That Novemeber 5 1698, Mr Machell did with his own hand dash out four 


words in the second line of this Will and did declare the rest to be his last Will & 
Testament 


Witness hereof 
W. Burton 
Thomas Sanderson 


Apud Kirkbythore 28 Die mensis Februarij Anno Dom 1698 probatum fuit hmodi 
Testamenti ac Adco in Testamto prd com fuit Elizabeth Machell vid 


A 
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A True & Perfect Inventory of the Goods & Chattels of the Rev Mr Thomas 
Machell Recter of Kirkbythore late Deceased 


Appraised December 5 An. Dom. 1608. | eee 
Imp His Purse Apparell, Mare Saddle & bridle - 40 00 0O 
Itm A Cupboard; Tables, Longsettles, Chairs & 

other Goods in the Hall - * O3¢- 10" Go 


Itm A Steel Mill A Chest 2 Cupboards, rs napkin 
press a Flesh tub A Chain A Creampot and 


other things in the buttery - - 02) 10 6 
Itm Brasse Pewter, an Ironpot frying pans, Iron Oven 

grate, racks, Spits Reckonhooks Tongs 

wood vessels &c in the Kitchin - - 07 00 00 
Itm A bedstead & bedding in the room over the 

Kitchin - - - 00 12 00 
Itm A bedstead, bedding hangings Curtains & oe 

ture in ye Parlour’ - - - - 05 00 oo 
Itm Goods in the little Garret and wooll chamber - 00 15 00 
Itm A bedstead Curtains Hangings Tables, Chairs 

&c. in ye Purple Chamber - - 02 10 oo 
Itm bedstead, bedding hangings Chests & furniture 

in the Out Garrett - - - = 02 16 060 


Itm Goods & Furniture in the dining Room & 
Yellow Chamber - - - 

Itm In Sheets Table linnen & other linnen 

Itm In Plate - - - - = 04 I0 00 

[tm Cornin the Barn, &c. , - - - 60 00 00 

Itm 3 Stacks of Hay & 3 of a Stack & Hay in the 
little barn - - - - 18 

Itm Husbandry Gear me 

Itm Boards felloes, Spokes A lies a nel and spare 


I5 OG oo 


00. 090 
03 10 oo 


mould boards plow head and Shares’ - OI 03 Oo 
Itm A Cowe - - - - - ©2 10 v0 
Itm a Mare - - - - 00 10 oO 
Itm Wood in the yard & a eae - - 00 05 .0O 
Itm 2 Swine & 5 dozen of bottles - - OI 07 00 
Itm In Books 60 19 06 
Itm A bedstead, Rabies, Chairs &ec & other Gooien in 

the Inner Garrett - - - 00 I0 oo 


Debts owing to the Deceased by specialty or otherwise 153 08 06 








In all 392 00 oo 
jurat Thomas Smith 


) : 
A ; 
jurat Thomas Sanderson pprizers 


Funeral Expenses . - - - 020 00 Oo 


Goverment Stamp on Inventory VI pence 





The 
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The Will of the Right Rev. Dr. Smith, Bishop of Carlisle, 
Cots, 1700, 
(Extracted from the Registry of the Prerogative Court at York.) 


In the Holy Name of God the Father the Son and Holy Ghost Amen. I 
Thomas Smith, Doctor of Divinity and Bishop of Carlisle, being at the time of 
making and writing hereof in good health and of sound memory and understand- 
ing (blessed be God for it) but weighing and considering the frailty and uncer- 
tainty of this mortall life Doe make this my last Will and Testament in manner 
and forme following: — First, | commend my Soule into the Hands of Allmighty 
my maker, humbly beseeching him that he will graciously vouchsafe to receive it, 
and take it into his mercifull hands, whensoever it shall departe out of my body, as 
my trust is he will of his Infinite mercy in goodness in Christ Jesus, his beloved 
Son, and my alone Saviour, And I doe hereby declare that, as I have hitherto 
lived, soe by the grace of God I resolve to die, in the Faith of Communion of the 
Church of England as it is now by law established, my Body I bequeath to the 
earth out of which it was taken, to be decently interred in the Cathedral Church 
of Carlile, near to the grave where my dear wife is buryed: as for my wordly 
Estate wherewith God hath blessed me I dispose thereof as followeth : — Imprimis. 
I give and bequeath unto the Provost and Fellows of Queen’s College in Oxford 
and their Successors, as a gratefull acknowledgement of my education and main- 
tenance in that College, the summe of Five hundred pounds, to be employed and 
laid out for and towards the better maintenance and subsistance of the foundation 
masters there (as they are styled) from the time they shall be presented Masters 
of Art until they are elected fellows or otherwise preferred Provided allwayes that 
they be subject and obedient to the statutes, rules, and orders of the said college, 
the said summe of Five hundred pounds to be paid by my Executor immediately 
and before my other legacies after my death, unless I shallactually giveand pay the 
same in my lifetime But in case I do give and pay the said summe of Five hundred 
pounds to the College in my lifetime as I doe now intend, and am about to doe, Then 
my Willis that my Executor in such case be discharged of and from the payment of 
the said summeand every or any part thereof. Item, I give and bequeathto Thomas 
Lamb and his wife forty pounds: To William Bowness and his wife forty 
pounds; To William Raw, Son of Thomas and Mary Raw, Twenty pounds: 
To Rowland Grey and his wife twenty pounds; To John Dalton and his wife 
Forty pounds; To Thomas Atkinson, son of Dorothy, forty pounds, to be se- 
cured to him after my death by William Bowness; To John Langhorne, if 
living, or, in case he be dead, to his children, forty pounds; To Thomas Fawell 
twenty pounds; To Richard Fawell Twenty pounds; and to Elizabeth Kaile 
twenty pounds; To my two Brothers-in-law, Mr. Richard and Mr. Phineas 
Baddeley, to whome I have already (since my wife’s death) given and paid the 
summe of Five hundred pounds, I doe hereby leave a broad piece of gold to each 
of them, to buy them mourning rings with if they please. Item, I give unto Ewan 
Christian Esquire, Steward of my Courts, Ten pounds to buy mourning with» 
and to my two Chaplains Mr. George Fleming and Mr. Geoffrey Milbergh (if they 
continue with me untill the time of my death ten: pounds apiece to them likewise for 
mourning To John Langstaffe I give and bequeath Twenty pounds; To William 
Marshall twenty pounds; To Ann Nicolson ten pounds; To Thomas Rudd ten 
pounds; To Joseph Porter ten pounds; and to the rest of my Servants each of 


them 
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them a full yeares wages over and besides what shall be due unto them at the time 
of my death. Item, I give and bequeath (instead of a Publick and common dole 
at my funerale) the sum of Two hundred and thirty pounds to be distributed to th 

poore of the severall parishes within this Diocess, according to a list or schedule 
hereto annexed and now signed by me. Item, 1 leave and bequeath to my suc. 
cessors Bishops of Carlisle the Communion Plate (viz: the Flaggon, Chalice, and 
Patten,) which I bought for the use of the Chappell here at Rose Castle, together 
with the Books and other furniture in the said Chappell. Item, I give unto the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedrall Church of the Holy and Undivided Trinity 
of Carlile and their Successors the summe of one hundred pounds, which said 
summe of one hundred pounds I have already delivered and putt into their hands 
to be secured and employed by them for and towards the better paying and 
answering of the salaries due to the inferior members of the said Church, according 
to an order allowed of and signed by me and entered in the Registry of the said 
Deane and Chapter And I do also give and bequeath unto the said Deane and 
Chapter and their Successors all such of my Bookes as are and shall be wanting 
in their Library and be judged fit to be placed there. All the residue of my said 
Books I give to my two Chaplains, Mr. George Fleming and Mr. Geoffrey Milbergh, 
to be equally divided betwixt them. And to each of my said Chaplains also con- 
tinuing with me till the time of my death I doe further give the summe of forty 
pounds. Item, I giveand bequeath for and towards the better endowment and 
advancement of the free Schoole at Carlisle, and augmenting the Salary of the 
master there for ever, the summe of five hundred pounds. Item, I give and be- 
queath for and towards the augmentation of the vicarage of Penrith, and the 
better maintenance and encouragement of the Vicars Incumbents there for ever, 
the summe of five hundred pounds. Item, I give and bequeath in like manner for 
and towards the augumentation of the vicarage of Dalston, and the better main- 
tenance and encouragement of the Vicars Incumbents there for ever, the summe 
of Three hundred pounds. And my will is that the said three summes (viz., five 
hundred pounds for the free schoole at Carlisle, five hundred pounds for the Vicar- 
age at Penrith, and three hundred pounds for the Vicarage of Dalston) shall be 
paid by my Executor within six months after my death unto the Deane and Chap- 
ter of the Cathedrall Church of Carlile aforesaid, whom I do hereby constitute 
and appoint Supervisors of this my last Will and Testament, and Trustees for the 
Charities aforesaid, requesting tlem to see the same duely settled and secured 
according to mine attention and Will herein, unless I shall dispose, settle, and pay 
the same in my lifetime. But, in case I shall pay and settle all or any part of the 
said Charities or legacies in my lifetime, Then my will is that my Executor in such 
case be discharged of and from the payment of such and so,much of the said 
legacies or charitable bequests as I shall so settle and pay in my lifetime. Lastly, 
I doe hereby make, constitute, and ordaine my faithful Secretary, John Nicolson 
sole Executor of this my last Will and Testament, To whom I give and bequeath 
all the residue and remainder of my Goods and Chattels, debts, duties, and per- 
sonall Estate whatsoever (my debts, legacies, and funerall expenses being first paid 
and discharged), hereby revoking all former Wills by me made And I doe order my 
Executor to give unto every one of my said Supervisors and Trustees (the Deane 
and Prebendary of Carlile) a mourning ring of good value. And to this my last 
Will and Testament I have sett my hand and Seale at Rose Castle the twenty- 
seventh day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand and seven hundred. 


Tuo, CARLIOL. 
Signed, 
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Signed, sealed and published in the presence of us—John Brisco, Nath. Spooner, 


Timo. Stephenson, Tho. Bewley, Jonathan Green, 
Tuo Cartiot. 


Signed, sealed and published the eighth day of October, 1700, in the presence 

of Ewan Christian, Matt. Miller, Geo. Langstaffe, Jonathan Green. 

A list or Schedule of the several parishes within the Diocess of Carlile with the 
respective summes ordered to be given to the Poore of each Parish instead 
of a Publick and Common dole at my funerall. 

‘CARLISLE’ DEANERY. 
Pi oe 
, ‘ rthington 
a aa Carlisle. 12 = 


vty 





Dalston Parish ‘ 10 Brampton ° 3 
Wetherell and Warwick 3 Farham Chaneler I 
Stanwick 3 10 Walton and Leonardcroft 3 
Sedbergham . 2 Denton and Stapylton 5 
Thursby : 2 Hayton : es 
Aikton : a2 Castle Carrock . I 10 
Orton 2 Cum Whitton . I 10 
Kirk Bampton 2 Cum Rew i t6 
Bowness : 2 Bew Castle 2 
Burgby Sands vee Arthuret 2 
Beaumont and Kirklanders 2 Kirkanders Esk 2 
Rocliffe : : - 2 Kirklington I 10 
Grinsdale I Heskett 2 
Scaleby 2 Armathwaite 5 folk 
Crosby sup-Eden 2 10 Wrey . ; : I 
KO) 10, 
AUNDALE DEANERY. CumMBERLAND DEANERY. 
Caldbeck 2 Penrith . oro 
Crosthwaite wth 4 Gene 5 Graystoke wth 4 Ghepe 5 
Bassenthwaite i £0 Skelton, . 2 
Uldale I 10 Castle Sowerby Ea 
Ireby . 2 Raughton Head 
Torpenhow 2 Hutton °, ° 2 
Isell . I 10 Edenhall and 
Camerton. I 10 Langwathby } cae 
Bridekirk 2 Salkeld . : Pg 
Dearham . 2 Melmerby I Io 
Gilcrux : 2 Lazanby I 10 
Crosscanonby 2 Ainstable I 10 
Plumbland , I 10 Croalin: . ro 
Bolton I 10 Renwick - 3 : I 
Aspatrick 3 Kirkoswald- : « 2 fo 
Brumfield 2 Adingham 2 
Wigton 3 Onsby. : 2 
Westward 2 Kirkland and Calgath 2 10 
Kirkbride . I Dacre 2D 
Holm Cultram . e 2 TO Newton 2 
Allhallows . : 2 


£3. 10 B 46 to) 
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WESTMORLAND DEANERY. 


LS Cs 











Burgh under Stainmore \ Newbiggin ‘ i EO 
with Chap : : Burton wie chap 4 ea) 
Crosby Garret : 2 Dufton : , : 
Kirkby Stephen with Kirkby Thore, with 
2 Chap 4 2 chappells \ salto 
Ravenstonedale 2 Shap F ; atte 
Overton als Orton 2 10 Bampton (and Mard) . 
Crosby Ravensworth SF 1 
Assby 5 6 £50: 0 
Musgrave 2 
Long Marton 2 
Bongate 2 10 — 
Appleby 5 
Armistead 2 DEANERY of 
Warcopp 2 Carve ovis : ~ 81 t0 
Askham 2 Alndale ‘ : 43 10 
Lowther . 2 Cumberland : « §46 
Broughton - I 10 Westmorland : 59 
Clifton . I 10 
Cliburne = I 10 £238) “oO 
Morland with 2 chap 2 10 





Tuo CAruion. 


The Will of the Right Rev. William Nicolson, Bishop of Derry, 
formerly Bishop of Carlisle, March 30, 1725. 


Extracted from the District Registry at Carlisle, attached to the 
Probate Division of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice. 


Extracted from the Testamentary Records of the Consistory 


Court of Carlisle, transmitted to and now of Record in the 
above-named District Registry. 


In the Name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, three persons in one Eternal 
Godhead, I William Nicolson Dr. in Divinity, and Bishop of Derry in the Kingdom 
of Ireland Do make this my last Will and Testament in manner & form follow- 
ing, First I bequeath my Soul to my blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ through faith 
in whose sufferings I hope for its Salvation. Item, I give my Body to be buryed 
at the discretion of my Exors. hereafter named, with as little expense as is consis- 
tent with decency in the chancel of the Cathedral Church of St. Columb in London- 
derry, if I die within the precincts of that Diocese, or if elsewhere, in the Church 
or Church Yard of that parish wherein it shall please God to put an end to my 
Life. Item, To my Elder son Mr. Joseph Nicolson, Chancelr. of the Cathedral 
Church at Lincoln who had nine hundred pounds from me since my Translation into 
Ireland, I give my Tenement or Tenements at Parkbroom holden of the Bishop of 


B Carlile 
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Carlile excepting the Tith-Barn which I give to my daughter Catherine the pre- 
sent Lessee of the Tythes of Linstock & her assignees. Itm, To my Younger 
Son, Mr. John Nicolson, Rector of Donaghmore, I give two hundred pounds in 
augumentation of his wife’s portion as stipulated by his marriage articles, as also 
all my Books, Scritore, Cabinet of Coinsand Medals, Trunks, or Boxes of Letters, 
and other papers left in my Study at my death and also the Cabinet of Fossils in 
the office. Item, Whereas I have formerly paid a marriage portion of five hundred 
pounds to my Eldest daughter Mary, the now wife of Dr. Thomas Benson, I do 
hereby bequeath the like sum of Five hundred pounds to her the said Mary Benson, 
that her fortune may be equal to that ofher Sister Elizabeth Mauleverer to whom I 
and my Executors are obliged to pay a Thousand poundsand to that of her youngest 
sister, Anne, the wife of Alderman Joseph Bolton, to whom I have already paid 
the like summ of one Thousand pounds. Item, I give and bequeath to my 
daughter, Catherine Nicolson, the summ of one thousand pounds over and above 
the Lease of Linstock Tithes, provided that if in my lifetime I shall give her five 
hundred pounds besides the thousand forementioned, the said Tithes shall be en- 
joyed by Mrs. Grace Nevinson and Mrs. Elizabeth Carlile, my sisters, and the 
longer liver of them and after their decease shall revert to the said Catherine and 
her Executors or assignees. Item, I give and bequeath to my said daughter 
Catherine Nicolson, the Scritore in my Bed Chamber and the large Silver Bowl 
and Cover, as a more particular acknowledgement of her faithful discharge of her 
Trust in keeping my house for ten years past. Item, The Residue of my Goods 
and Chattels, my debts, Legacies, and funeral expenses first paid, I leave to be 
equally distributed amongst my aforesaid six Children, Joseph Nicolson, John 
Nicolson, Mary Benson, Elizabeth Mauleverer, Ann Bolton, & Catherine Nicol- 
son, or so many of them as shall be living at the time of my death. Lastly 1 ap- 
point my aforesaid Son John Nicolson and his Sister (my said daughter) Catherine 
Nicolson joint Executors of this my last Will and Testament, hereby revoking all 
former wills by me made and declared. In witnesse whereof have hereunto set my 
hand & seal, the 30th day of March, 1725. 


W. Derry. 


Signed, seal’d and delivered to be the last Will of William, Lord Bishop of 
Derry, on Tuesday, March 30th, 1725, in the presence of Charles Garraway, 
Abraham Hope, Jacob Bewley. 


Proved at Carlisle, 23rd November, 1727. 





The Will of Foseph Nicolson, December 24th, 1764, with one 
Codicil, 25th of April, 1775. 
Extracted from the District Registry at Carlisle, attached to the 
Probate Division of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice. 
Extracted from the Testamentary Records of the Consistory 
Court of Carlisle, transmitted to and now of record in the 
above-named District Registry. 


‘ 


In 
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In the Name of God Amen_ I Joseph Nicolson of Hawkesdale in the parish of 
Dalston & County of Cumberland, Esq., Do make and declare this for and as my 
last Will and Testament Hereby revoking all former Wills by me made Anp 
FIRST WHEREAS I have surrendered All my Copyhold Messuages Lands tenements 
and hereditaments with their and every of their appurtenances scituate lying and 
being within the manor of Dalston in the County of Cumberland aforesaid into 
the Hands of the Lord of the said Manor, to the use of my last Will and Testa- 
ment and also conveyed by Deed and surrender unto my most dear nephew John 
Nicolson of the City of Carlisle in the County of Cumberland aforesaid Gentleman 
All and singular my Customary Messuages Lands tenements and hereditaments 
with their & every of their appurtenances within the Manors of Dalston and Lin- 
stock within the said County of Cumberland In Trust nevertheless toand for such 
uses intents and purposes as I should direct limit or appoint give devise or assign 
the same Anp wuaereas, I am seized in fee simple or some other good Estate of 
Inheritance of and in divers Messuages Lands Tenements and hereditaments 
scituate lying and being within the parishes of Dalston and Stanwix in the said 
County of Cumberland, aNnp Atso intitled unto a messuage and tenement with 
appurtenances commonly called by the name of Linstock Castle and Castle 
Shields within the manor of Lnistock aforesaid and of two Fishings in the River 
Eden there held by Lease for three Livesof the Lord Bishops of Carlisle aforesaid, 
and also unto another Tenement called Bromfield Place with certain Lands there- 
unto belonging in Hawkesdale aforesaid and one other Tenement there called 
Dowson’s Place, and also one other Tenement there called Moors Tenement all 
held of the said Lord Bishop of Carlisle by Lease for three Lives Andalso to cer- 
tain parcels of Arable Meadow or Pasture Ground being parcel of a Great Waste 
called Kingmoor consisting of Twelve acres or thereabouts and held of the Cor- 
poration of the City of Carlisle aforesaid by Lease for three Lives Now my wii 
is and I do hereby Limit and appoint give and devise unto my said dear nephew 
John Nicolson and his heirs and assigns for ever all and singular my said free- 
hold Copyhold Customary and Leasehold Messuages Lands tenements Fishings 
and hereditaments and all other my Lands and real Estate whatsoever and 
wheresoever with their and every of their rights members and appurtenances and 
all my Estate rightjTitle and Interest therein or thereunto, To HAVEAND TOHOLD 
to the said John Nicolson his heirs and assigns for ever according to the respec- 
tive Tenures thereof Subject nevertheless to the payment of all my debts and of 
the several annuities and Legacies hereinafter mentioned Also I do hereby give 
and devise unto my sister Mary Nicolson one annuity or yearly rent charge of 
twenty pounds of lawful money of Great Britain To my Sister Margaret Nicol- 
son one annuity or yearly rent charge of Twenty pounds of like lawful money 
And to my Niece Jane Harrington, widow, one annuity or yearly rent charge of 
twenty pounds of like lawful money to be paid to them respectively forand during 
all the term of their respective lives at the Feasts of the Nativity of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ commonly called Christmas Day, The Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Saint John the Baptist and Saint Michael the Archangel by 
even and equal portions free of all Taxes and deductions whatsoever the first pay- 
ment to begin and be made at which of the Feast Days shall happen next after my 
decease. Also I give and bequeath unto my Niece Peggy Nicolson the sum of 
Four hundred pounds’ Lastly I do hereby make constitute and appoint my said 
dear Nephew John Nicolson sole Executor of this my last Will and Testament, 
And hereby give and bequeath unto him all and singular the rest and residue of 


my) 
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my Goods Chattels and personal Estate whatsoever and wheresoever. In witness 
whereof I have to two several parts hereof sett my hand and seal this twenty- 
fourth day of December in the year of our Lord Christ one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty four 


Josepu Nicorson SS 


Signed sealed and published by the above-named Joseph Nicolson and by him 
declared to be his last Will and Testament in the presence of us who at his 
request and in his presenceand in the presence of each other have sett our hands as 
witnesses thereto Thomas Storey—Robert Blamire—Robert Feddon 


A Codicil to be annexed to & taken as part of the last Will and Testament of 
me Joseph Nicolson of Hawkesdale in the parish of Dalston & County of Cum- 
berland, Esq. bearing date the twenty-fourth day of December 1764. And first 
1 do hereby repeat and confirm the same. And do also will & declare that what- 
ever Lands Messuages Tenements or hereditaments with their & every of their 
appurtenances which I may have purchased or any how acquired since that time 
are to be added thereunto & included therein. Also I give & bequeath unto 
my Niece Peggy Nicolson two hundred pounds over & above the £400 bequeathed 
to her in the said Will. Also I give and bequeath unto the Dean and Chapter at 
Carlisle and their successors for ever for the use of their Library at Carlisle afore- 
said All & every the Books & Manuscripts hereinafter mentioned. But do desire 
that any unexceptionable person or persons whatsoever may have the persual or 
use thereof at all proper times the said Dean and Chapter for the time being at 
all times taking care that sufficient security be given that the same be returned 
within a limited time safe and unmutilated or defaced before the same is taken out 
of the said Library—Rymer’s Foedera 20 Vol. Fol—Wilkin’s Councels 4 vols. fol.— 
English Atlas 4 vols. fol. Wilkin’s Anglo-Saxon Laws—Walker’s Lexicon Diplo- 
mat—Lye’s Innues’s Etymol Angl.-~Inet’s Origines Anglicani— Maddox’s For- 
mulare Anglicanum — Maddox’s Firma Burgi— Maddox’s Baronia Anglicana— 
Somner’s Saxon Dictionary— Lhwyd’s Archzeol Britan—Tanner’s Notitia Monas- 
tica—Rastall’s Statutes—Burton’s Monasticon Eboraconse—Anderson’sT heasurus 
Diplomat & Numis Scotia—Bell’s M.S. of Border Affairs—Register of Holm Cul- 
tram—Do of Lanercost (copy only)—Bishop Nicolson’s Miscel. Accts. of the Diocese 
of Carlisle—Calvin’s Lexicon Juridicum.* 


In witness whereof I have here unto sett my hand and seal this twenty-fifth day 
of April 1775 


Jos. Nicouson. 


Signed sealed and declared by the sd. Joseph Nicolson the Testator as & fora 
Codicil to his last will and Testament in the presence of us who in his presence & 


at his request have subscribed our Names as Witnesses thereto—John Bewley— 
John Crosier—William Nixon 


Proved Jany. 24th, 1777. 





* The titles of the books are given asin the codicil, which Mr. Jackson examined 
for the purpose. 
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ArT. I1.—Westmorland : its Tenures, General History, and 
Post-mortem Inquests, exemplified in the Collection of Raw- 
linson, among the MSS. of the Bodleian Library. 


Communicated at Windermere, by SIR GEORGE DUCKETT, 
BarT., F.S.A., Fune 5th, 1878. 


| eres MSS., with those of Dodsworth, are among the 

most valuable records now extant of the old feudal 
state of this county. We had an opportunity of consult- 
ing them a few years ago, and the following summary of 
their contents will be both interesting, and probably of 
service to any one having in view a new and fuller history 
of Westmorland than at present exists. 

The volume of the Rawlinson MSS., numbered (436) in 
the Bodleian Collection, is the original ‘‘ Description of 
Westmorland, compiled A.D. 1671,” by Sir Daniel Fleming, 
of Rydal, and apparently in his own hand. It was from this 
volume of Fleming’s that Burn, (the historian of the 
the county)* gleaned so much of his information, and we 
strongly recommend, or beg to suggest, that it should be 
transcribed and printed either as a whole or in succeeding 
parts of this Journal. 

Vol. (437), records the Tenures in the county of West- 
morland from 35 Edw. I. to 18 Ch. I., but chiefly in the 
reions of Hen. VIII.,. Edw. V1., and Elizabeth. ‘The 
following articles are interspersed throughout the volume: 

1. “A note of those which hath any parte of the tithes of the . 
rectorie of Barton and Cokham within Westmorland.” (fol. 1.) 

2. ‘Commissioners for the aydes to the Kynge to make Prince 
Henrie Knight, 1609, in com’ Westm. (fol. 2b.)” 

3. “Orders and inquisitions relating to the courts of wards and 
liveries, temp. Jas. I and Car. 1 (ff 3b, 4b, 5b,—40b, 64b—6.” 

4. ** Paternal estates of which livery was claimed by Geo., Earl of 
Cumberland in 1579, with their annual value” (fo. 4.) 


* History of Westmorland and Cumberland, Vol. 1, p. ii. 
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5. ‘Fine of lands, with the advowson of St. Leonard’s Hospital, 
&c. at Kendal, levied by Margaret de Ros to her Son William (A.D., 
1301)” (fol. 60b.) 

6. Various deeds chiefly relating to lands at Kendal. (ff—83, 85; 
Tio tA, 11 7),/007;9;) 

7, A Catalogue of . ae 

8. “Rents reserved of lands holden in capite ‘per servicum mil.” 
fo. 179b.) 

g. ‘The several manors belonging to the Richmond fee, being the 
full moietie of the Baronies of Kendal, and the rents now paid.” (fo. 


251.) 
10. ‘The several manors belonging to the Marquesse fee.” (fo. 252.) 


Vol. (438) contains the different Inquisitions post- 
mortem held in the county of Westmorland from the time 
of Hen. III., to Edw. IV., concluding with : — 


1. Writs directed (temp. Edw. I.) to the King’s Escheator north of 
Trent. 

3. Charters from the time of Edw. III. to Edw. IV., granting lands 
to different parties. (ff. 122-125.) 

A note makes known the fact that the “‘ Ledger Book” of Furness 
Abbey, in the county of Lancaster, was (in Rawlinson’s day) in 
the custody of Sir John Brograve, Knight, attorney-general of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 


Vols. (449 and 450) comprise Collections relating to the 
county of York, viz: — 


Charters pertaining to the House of Aldeburgh, from the chartu- 
lary of Furness Abbey (f. 20-25b). 

Names of gentlemen in Yorkshire “‘ for keeping of horsse and armor 
according to the Statute, to whom letters were dyrectyd, anno 1573.” 
(f. 327b.) 

Names of the Commissioners in Northumberland, Westmorland, 
Cumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, (date omitted.) (ff. 325-7, 


328-9). 





On the suggestion of the President of the Council, (The Rev. Canon 
Simpson, LL.D.) the very valuable suggestion of Sir George Duckett 
contained in the above paper was referred for consideration to the 
following Committee, Dr. Simpson, Mr. Jackson, F.S.A., the Rev. 
Thomas Lees, M.A., and the Editor of the Society’s Transactions. 
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ArT. III.—An attempt at a Survey of Roman Cumberland 
and Westmorland, continued. Part III. 


Communicated at Windermere, by R. S. FERGUSON, F.S.A., 
Fune 5th, 1878. 
HOSE who have read the first and second chapters of 
the first book of Mr. Skene’s Celtic Scotland, and also 
my previous papers contained in the Transactions of this 
Society, Vol. 3, p. 64, and p. 182, may at first be disposed 
to think that Mr. Skene and I differ 2m toto as to the cam- 
pagins of Agricola. I hope in this paper to be able to 
show that the difference is more apparent than real, and 
for this purpose, it will be necessary to consider (1) how 
far north the territories of the Brigantes extended, and (2) 
the meaning of the following expressions used by Tacitus 
in his life of Agricola, viz: — 


(a) Tertius expeditionum annus novas gentes aperuit. Tac. Vit. 
Agricola c. 22. 

(b) Aestuaria ac silvas ipse pretentare. Ib. c. 20. 

(c) Presidiis castellisque circumdate, tanta ratione curaque ut 
nulla ante Britanniz nova pars. Ib. c. 20. 


(ry) Meo Skene, Bk. bi Ch. I. p. 35, says of the Brig- 
antes that they extended ‘‘ across the entire island from the 
eastern to the western sea, and reaching from the Humber, 
which separated them from the province on the south, as 
far north, there seems littie reason to doubt, as the Frith 
of Forth.” There is a ring of uncertainty in the expres- 
sion ‘‘ there seems little reason to doubt,” but Mr. Skene 
gives his reasons for his statement in a footnote to Chap. 
f>.). 7i,tse. Into those reasons I neéd not go ; they 
are not very strong; he does not displace the Selgove 
from the immediate north side of the Solway, or the Ota- 
lini (or Otadeni) and Gadeni from the immediate north side 

of 
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of Hadrian’s Wall. He merely makes them septs or clans 
of the Brigantes. 

I had, as most do, considered the territory of the 
Brigantes to be terminated on the north by the Solway, 
and the line of Hadrian’s Wall, but I have no objection to 
offer to Mr. Skene’s idea of the Selgove, &c., being septs 
or clans of the Brigantes. For (2) ‘‘ Tertius expeditionum 
annus novas gentes aperuit’”’ applies better to septs or 
clans, than to nations; gens being a more restricted word 
than natio or populus, and meaning a clan or sept, though 
Mr. Skene, (Bk 1., Ch. 1., p. 45) translates it “‘ nations.” - 
He thus makes Agricola’s second campaign to extend to 
the watershed separating the rivers which flow into the Sol- 
way from those which flow into the Clyde. I have only 
considered it as extending to the Solway, some forty miles 
short of the watershed. Mr. Skene’s reason for his ex- 
tension will be made apparent directly. 

(3). To the expression ‘‘ Aestuaria ac silvas ipse preeten- 
tare’? some meaning must be given. It occurs in the his- 
tory of the second campaign. Mr. Skene says it proves 
the scene of the second campaign to have been north of 
the Solway, and that the expression is applicable only to the 
west coast south of the Clyde (Bk. I., Chap. I., p. 43., n. 
25), Here I cannot agree with Mr. Skene: he ignores the 
estuaries of Lancashire and Cumberland; the estuaries of 
the Dee, of the Mersey, of the Ribble, the sands of Cartmel, 
and of Ulverstone, and the forests which even to the 17th 
century fringed those estuaries. 

This arises from not fully considering where Agricola 
came from. He came from North Wales by a great road, 
—as Mr. Jackson and I have attempted to show,*—which 
he made round the western coast of Cumberland. The 
points where this road enters and leaves each of these 
estuaries are locally well known, and also the numerous 





* Transactions of this Society, Vol. 3., P+ 9, 64, 182. 
camps 
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camps which guarded it at frequent intervals. Mr. Jack- 
son and I have endeavoured to record them; but the 
little attention heretofore given to the Roman antiquities 
of the south and west of Cumberland renders it highly 
probable that Mr. Skene has never heard of the road, or 
these camps. In fact, I don’t know how he could hear, 
so little has been written or recorded about them. Had 
he known of them, he would hardly have said that the ex- 
pression “‘ zstuaria ac silvas ipse pretentare”’ proves the 
second campaign of Agricola to have been north of the 
Solway. The second campaign may have extended that 
far, but I am certain when Tacitus wrote the words 
under discussion, he was thinking (among other places) of 
Agricola looking over Morecambe Sands from the hill where 
now stands Lancaster Castle, and then with an escort and 
a native guide entering on those sands at Hest* Bank, and 
trying the route across to Kent’s Bank. 

One thing must be said as to this road: no traces of the 
great temporary legionary camps are to be found on it. 
The camps are all permanent ones, of the usual size of 
these on Hadrian’s Wall, 7.e., big enough to hold a cohort. 
Of these camps I shall say something presently. The 
n¢ture of the ground and its high cultivation prevents us 
fom finding at this day in South-West Cumberland traces 
‘of the great temporary legionary camps. 

(4) We have now to consider the expression “‘ Presidiis - 
castellisque circumdatz,’”’ which ‘occurs in the 2oth chap- 
ter (Vita Agricola) showing it to be the concluding work 
of the second campaign. These ‘ presidia castellaque ”’ 
would be intended as a defence against hostile attacks 
from the north, as well as garrisons to hold in subjection 
the newly conquered regions. 

Mr Skene identifies these ‘‘ preesidia and castellaque”’ 
with the Roman camps of Dumfrieshire, Kirkcudbright, 


_* From Aestuaria, the very Roman name. 
C and 
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and Wigton, between the rivers Annan and Cree, and at 
the mouths of the rivers running into the north side of the 
Solway, Bk. 1., Ch. I., p. 44. These camps would be a 
sorry protection against an enemy marching from the north, 
say from what is now Roxburghshire, who could march 
with ease across the roads connecting these camps with the 
Cumberland ones, (by whatever route Agricola marched) 
and so isolate these camps and cut the garrisons therein 
from their basis of operations. 

These ‘ prasidia castellaque” I take to be the camps 
round the Cumberland coast, from Muncaster, upwards, 1n- 
cluding Old Carlisle, and also the camps on Hadrian’s Wall, 
all of which areindubitably olderthan the Wall, (see Bruce’s 
Roman Wall), and must, for military reasons, be older 
than those in Dumfrieshire, Kirkcudbright, and Wigton. 
These camps are permanent camps (mainly with stone 
ramparts), and form a connected military chain, sweeping 
round from the Cumberland coast to the Tyne, most effec- 
tually excluding, so long as they were well garrisoned, any 
attack from the north. ‘They had, as pointed out by 
General Ray, advanced camps in front of them, and no 
military engineer of this day could devise a better mode of 
defending what is now England from northern attacks. 

I have now gone through the points I proposed to deal 
with and have, I humbly submit, made good my position, 
that between my views as before expressed to this Society, 
and Mr. Skene’s, the difference is mainly more apparent 
than real; that where it is real Mr. Skene has tripped- 
somewhat for want of information as to the Roman roads 
and camps in South and West Cumberland. 
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ArT. IV.—A Plea for the Old Names. By Miss PoWLEY, 
Langwathby. 
Read at Windermere, Fune 4th, 1878. 
7 this first meeting for the season, in a locality so in- 
teresting, I venture to say a few words for a class of 
archeic remains which from various causes seem in some 
danger of being wasted or lost, and which, though they may 
not be very prominent or imposing, are incontestible as evi- 
dence of ethnological, topographical, and historical changes 
which have passedovertheland. Imeanthe old localnames, 
which it may be possible for a Society like this, with all the 
power and scope of a Topographical Society, and the aid of 
so many local members, and of the old residents wherever 
it is asked—to preserve; even if the old landmarks are to be 
obliterated, and the old rights to pass into the hands of 
strangers. There is no reason tofear for the long-established 
or celebrated names, as of our British mountains, our Roman 
stations or their traces, or of the stately castles and vener- 
able churches and ruined abbeys, —they are all so well 
cared for, and excellently illustrated—as well as the streets 
of towns, the parish registers, and family records—by mem- 
bers of the Society. Itis for the names of lonely and 
desert places, and of the common fields that I plead. They 
are often of extreme antiquity; names given long before 
enclosures and title deeds, and they are often confirmatory 
of tradition or history. But they are also often intimately 
connected with our dialect, and thus not likely to be ap- 
preciated by strangers, unless we who understand their 
significance and appropriateness in the past, can by our own 
care, bespeak for them a more general reverence and ac- 
ceptance. For instance, I find the name of our most 
renowned tumulus, Dunmail Raise, lettered on a small 


county map professing to be based upon the Ordnance Sur- 
vey; 
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vey, as ‘‘ Dumnel Wray’s Stone.” Traditionally the burial 
mound of the ‘‘last King of Rocky Cumberland,” and the 
division of two counties, this fine old Scandinavian word 
Res, Dan.; reisa,v.a. Icelandic, to raise; that which 1s raised 
over an illustrious grave,—had no association there. I 
think the name is found only in these two counties, though 
there are many mounds of the same character in other 
English counties with other names. I have not been able 
to discover from the accounts of Canon Greenwell or Mr. 
Clifton Ward whether there is any distinction between 
those Raises and other burial mounds bearing such names 
as Lodden How or Kemphow. ‘They may be only varia- 
tions of expression by the same people. Kempe hai is the 
common name of the numerous and well-recognised war- 
rior’s graves in Denmark. 

There seems to be great dignity in our peculiar old word 
(Raise), with all its mystery and reticence, for it tells little 
beyond the fact, which people gave the name ; it gives no hint 
of the tenant of the grave, nor of his race or era. The 
same mode of burial was so general among Pagan peoples, 
not only in the north of Europe, but also in some Eastern 
lands, for the brave and exalted among their warriors, 
that, as one race succeeded another, by conquest or 
otherwise, the recognition was universal on coming to such 
a grave—that there some great and brave leader was laid 
to his rest by his sorrowing and admiring followers, with 
all the reverence and honour they could bestow, for his 
sake and their own. It was indeed the general style of 
testimonial to honour in death in ages of unsettled 
Heathenism, and its sign universally intelligible; com- 
manding the involuntary homage of the brave and earnest 
of succeeding and alien peoples--even to Christian times. 
According to the description of a Danish writer, not long 
ago:* “Let the old grave mounds remain, and disturb them 
not. They keep the remembrance of great and good men 


* Danske Volkskalender, 1872. 
who 
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who strove for honour and country, for something above 
the meat and drink and the things that perish!”” And then 
the aged speaker told how an advancing host would halt by 
the grave, and with doffed helms and moistened eyes, would 
sing the Song of Roland. Whether this ever happened 
before Dunmail Raise we do not know, but it may have been 
so; and we do know that the Norman warriors the night 
before the battle of Hastings sang the Song of Roland and 
Roncevalles. It is significant that where one of these 
considerable raises is found it seems to a-be sort of centre, 
and of antiquity sufficient to give names to surrounding fea- 
tures of the landscape. Below Dunmail Raise there is, in 
Nicolson & Burn’s map, Raisebeck—R. At Orton, also, 
thereis a Raise,and a Raisebeck, Raisgill and Raisgill Hall. 
Raisbeck is a family name in Westmorland. When Raise 
occurs in the fell-side parishes, where northern words often 
are best preserved, it is usually found in descriptions of 
boundaries, as in Alston parish—‘‘As heaven water deals 
from Blakelaw to High Raise.” Inthe parochial boun- 
daries of Penrith is mentioned a White Raise. In those of 
_Addingham are Greenfell Raise and Tod Raise. ‘There is 
Stone Raise near Wigton, and Raiselands near Penrith, both 
names of farms; and in Hutchinson’s History of Cumber- 
land is. said, ‘‘ There are in the parishes of Edenhall and 
Lazonby still considerable remains of stones which go by 
the names of Raises, though many of them have been 
carried away, and all of them out of their ancient form 
and order.” —Vol. r., p. 252. Near Great Salkeld Dykes 
is also a Raise, one near Greystoke, and one at Mellfell. 
In late days, cairn is becoming the general name for these 
burial mounds and barrows, and it is convenient, as being 
better understood ; though it is a Celtic word not belonging 
to these counties, nor entering into any old name that I 
know, and there seems danger of its being introduced by 
inconsiderate persons where it has no business, to super- 
sede an old word which some years ago was universally 

prevalent 
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prevalent in field and other names of obscure places. Carr, 
which our local glossarists and Bosworth said was A.S., a 
rock ; but which I found in our own parish and elsewhere 
to be a swamp or pool, always low-lying land, often by a 
river. The light broke in when I found that Ker is Danish, 
a pool; Icelandic, kiorr, marsh, morass; and though in 
Bailey’s and other old dictionaries I found afterwards the 
word, it seems to have been singularly forgotten for many 
years. Southey says of Potteric Carr,* that the derivation 
of the word is unknown. It must once have been in use asa 
noun in Cumberland, as in Nicolson and Burn’s History, 
‘*The manor of Parton extended from Cattbeck to the Carr’s 
Mouth, where Powbeck falls into Wampool,” and in the 
Latin description of boundaries of Wetheral parish, Carr. 
Syke is associated with such names as Sawbeke, Wragmire, 
&c.; and I see mentioned the Carn rivulet thereabouts, 
which may be an adjectival form or a variation of the word, 
in this, asin other such parishes, as Carnwath, Blencarn,— 
always in old history or maps spelt thus,—or Blenkarn. As 
a family name it is spelt with k, yet this has of late been 
often written Blencairn; and Cairn-bridge, lately in news- | 
papers, near Cumwhitton, I fear, is over the old Carn or 
Karn rivulet, as no tumulus has ever been heard of in 
either locality ; indeed, the nature of the ground of both, 
in those prehistoric times, as indicated by the names 
bestowed upon them by the Northmen, precluded their 
being chosen as battle ground, or as a place of desirable 
sepulture. It seems that the wish to change old names is 
beyond the question of their significance, if only they can 
be made like modern English. The labours of the English 
Dialect Society may make these names better understood. 
As I said in papers on Fieldlore, some years ago, and all 
the Northern counties glossarists have confirmed, this word 
is found underlying the maps of a great portion of England. 





* Potteric Carr in ‘The Doctor,” he gives Brockett’s definiton---flat marshy 
ground, a pool. 
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Arr. V.—Troutbeck Church. By GEORGE Browne, Esq., 
of Troutbeck. 


Read at that place, Fune 4th, 1878. 


| ee present church was rebuilt in 1736 on the site of the 

did-chureh, at a-cost°of £142 5s. od..° {£100 thereot 
was a legacy left by George Browne,* of the Townhead, 
Troutbeck. {£40 of the cost of rebuilding it was raised by 
a rate, and the cost of painting, £2 5s. od., was subscribed 
by persons not living in the chapelry who held sittings in 
the church. 

From a plan of the church, made about 1707, there ap- 
pears to have been three windows in the east end of the 
church, the centre one divided by two mullions and a 
transom, the other two appear to have been square-headed 
windows much smaller, with only a single light each. On 
the north side of the chancel there was only one window, 
and on the south two; there were five other single-light 
windows on each side of the church and a smaller one over 
the chancel door on the south side. There was a door where 
the present chancel door is, and also one on each side of 
the church, between the first and second window on the 
west end. The doors were of the width of three seats 
from the west wall. 

The windows appear from the churchwardens’ accounts 
to have undergone considerable alterations at various times 
before the above-mentioned plan was made. In1671-2, there 
is an entry for two new windows, £2 7s. 8d.; in 1672-3, 
there is another entry, ‘‘ 3 new windows, lime and walling, 
£1 1s. od.; iron work, 19s. od.; glazing, 16s. od.; turning 








* George Browne also left £200 to the endowment and {5 to buy books for the 
school; the latter two sums were never paid by the Executors; the inhabitants in 
trying to recover them incurred costs to the amount of £492 19s. 1d. 
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tops for 2 windows, 1s.”; and again, in 1680-1, there is . 
‘‘waller for lime for window and working it, gs. 2d.; iron 
work for window, ios. 6d.; glass, 6s. 2d.; wood for forms 
and window lintel, 6s.od.”’ Inthe following year, 1681-2, 
there appears a similar entry, viz: — ‘‘ iron work, 8s. rod. ; 
waller, 8s.; glazing, 5s.; and wood for windows, 2s.” The 
last entry for the windows is in 1685-6, ‘‘ Paid Thomas 
Birkett for 2 new windows and enlarging an old one, 18s. ; 
paid Robert Gurnall for putting forth two new windows 
and settling.an old one,,17s.; paid for glass; tas... 6d.” 
From these items it may be supposed that there had 
been fewer windows, and that the original ones had been 
smaller than the new ones. 

In 1686-7, the churchwardens paid £5 for painting the 
church. This looks a very large sum when compared with 
the cost of other work at that date (and at that time was 
as much as half the minister’s yearly stipend). From the 
large amount paid, the church must have been very fully 
decorated. 

In 1708, the pulpit was removed from the place where it 
is at present placed, and a new pulpit and reading-desk, or 
lectern, were erected on the west side of the chancel or little 
door. Previous tothisthe reading-desk stood in the chancel, 
near the screen, about two yards from the door. In about 
a month after it was erected someone broke into the 
church and cut it down and removed it into the steeple, 
and when it was put up again it was probably placed where 
the reading-desk and pulpit are at the present time. 

In 1707, the font stood near the west end of the centre 
aisle or nave, between the ends of the seats on the west of 
cross aisle. 

There is nothing to be found to show what was the size 
or shape of the old steeple. From the old plan it appears 
to have been on the west end of the church, and open to 
the aisle. In 1670-1, the churchwardens paid £5 for lim- 
ing it, and as. 6d. for a cradle. From having to use a 

cradle 
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cradle to do it, the inference may be drawn that it was 
considerably higher than the roof of the church. In 1735, 
the churchwardens represent the steeple to be ‘‘ so very 
ruinous and like to fall, that ’twas thought prudent to take 
the bell down to prevent it being broken in the fall.” 

The bell has been cast in 1631, and has the following 
motto : — “* Jesvs be ovr speede.”’ 

The earliest mention of the church to be found is in the 
will of George Browne, of Troutbeck, dated March 8, 1558, 
in which he leaves a very small legacy towards the repara- 
tion of the chapel of Troutbeck. 

The church appears to have been twice consecrated 
within a year, viz: —In 1652, July 8th, by the Bishop of 
Chester (William Downham), and called ‘* Jesus Chapel.”’ 
Adam Carus was the rector of Windermere at that time. 
The second consecration was in 1563, April 30th, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Matthew Parker). In the latter 
consecration deed there is no mention of the preced- 
ing consecration; in this deed it is described as ‘‘a church 
or chapel with a competent churchyard adjoining to the 
Same, anciently seated and decently builded, wherein 
divine exercises have been accustomed to be done and cele- 
brated.”” There probably had been some objection to the 
first consecration, from the following words which occur 
in the second deed, viz: — ‘‘ Neither that ye be or may be 
by any malignant men hereof hindered or restrained.” 

The gallery was erected when the church was rebuilt in 
£730. 

When the church was rebuilt in 1736, and again when it 
was reseated in 1861, there was very little alteration made 
in the arrangement of the seats; the old seats in the nave 
were made of oak, with open backs with merely a rail on 
the back. The seats in the chancel (with one exception) 
were made of oak and panelled. Up toa very recent date 
the men and women sat apart in the nave of the church— 
there were about half-a-dozen free seats in which men sat. 


D The 
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The rest of the seats were divided into five sittings, and ap- 
propriated to as many houses for the women to sit in, for 
which a small sum was paid, varying from 6d. to 1s. 8d. 
per sitting, and called a ‘‘form salary.” It amounts alto- 
gether to £4 12s. 3d., being the same amount as was paid 
250 years ago. At that time it formed an important item 
in the minister’s salary, when the whole stipend only 
amounted to £10 per annum. 

The old oakcommunion table was presented to the church 
by John Philipson, of Causey, in Applethwaite, in 1684. 

The registerscommence about 1579. The oldest register 
book has the appearance of having had several leaves torn 
from the beginning of it. With the exception of a few 
years — from about 1651 to the restoration of Charles the 
Second—there are no breaks to be found in them down to 
the present time. ; 

In 1867, the churchyard was enlarged by adding a piece 
to it on the west side thereof; at the same time the gate- 
ways and yard walls were rebuilt. 

The endowment, when the school was rebuilt in 1639, 
was only £86 13s. 4d. In that year Francis Borwick, of 
the Bought, in Applethwaite, left a legacy of {10 to it. 
This legacy does not appear to have been paid to the 
churchwardens until 1661-2. In 1664-5, the endowment 
was f{109. In 1735 it was £109 17s. 7d., having only 
increased 176. 7d., in 7o years. . In 1747 it had a erant of 
£200 from Queen Anne’s bounty, and another £200 in 
1756 from the same fund. By these two sums an estate 
was purchased in Dent. In 1773, the Countess Dowager 
Gower gave £200 to it, which was met by another £200 
from Queen Anne’s bounty. By these two sums the 
Marthwaite Foot estate was purchased. About 1826, it 
had a further grant of £400 from Queen Anne’s bounty. 
In 1861, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners augmented it 
with the sum of £350 or £459. 

In 1872, a vicarage was built, and the endowment was 

further 
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further augmented bya grant of £1400 from the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. About the same time Miss Wilson 
gave the field adjoining the vicarage. 

The present stained glass east window was presented to 
the church in 1873 by J. M. Dunlop, Esq., of Hole Herd. 
Mr. Dunlop also presented the organ in 1870. The other 
stained glass memorial windows (five in number) have 
been put in at various dates by different persons, as may be 
seen by the inscriptions. 


The following is an imperfect list of the Incumbents of 
Troutbeck : — 


1558. Sir Edwin Whitelock. 

1611. Richard Pearson. 

1637. William Robinson. 

1647. Christopher Rawlings. 

1650. Francis Bainbridge. 

1657. Richard Sibson. (He died in 1660—his grave cost 6d. 
making.) 

1660. William Pearson. 

1663. Dudley Walker, to 1694. 

1694. John Grisdale, to 1722. 

1722. William Langhorn. 

1735. Christopher Atkinson. (Son of Dr. Miles Atkinson, of 
Troutbeck Bridge.) 

1737. William Thompson. (Drowned in Corfoot Beck, in 1783, 
July 2t1st.) 

1784. John Brownrigg. 

1790. John Fleming, of Rayrigg. 

1799. Robert Lambert. 

1827. William Sewell. (Died in 1869.) 

1870. Joseph Hudson. 

1877: ©. E.R. Appleyard. 
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Art. VI.—Hawkshead Church. By J. A. Cory, Esq. 


Read at that place, Fune 5th, 1878. 

LMOST all the ancient churches in this country have 
A marks of the various ages through which they have 
existed stamped upon them in a manner which admits of 
little mistake. The youngest student in ecclesiastical 
architecture knows that the semi-circular arch was super- 
seded by that of pointed form about the time of Richard 
I., and that windows with flowing tracery preceded those 
where the perpendicular lines prevailed. In almost all in- 
stances the influence of prevailing fashion is to be observed, 
and decides the date of building, for fashion has as much 
influence on architecture as other things, and is alike ob- 
servable in the castle of my lord, as in the head-dress of 
my lady. But I have to read a paper on Hawkshead 
Church. It is a building concerning which little is to be 
gathered from history. I do not pretend to have made 
deep research for minute particulars of information, which 
may, for aught I know to the contrary, lie deeply hid in 
different volumes difficult of access and impossible for one ° 
engaged in professional pursuits to consult, so I will give 
you an extract from Baines’ Lancashire, which seems to 
embody all the documentary history of the church. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘ Baines’ LANCASHIRE,” VoL, II., p. 670-1. 

‘““ Hawkshead was originally a chapelry under Dalton, and is men- 
tioned as early as 1200 as an old foundation even then, when it was 
assigned, with one bovate of land and four tofts in Dalton, belonging to 
that Vicarage, to S. Mary of Furness, by Honorius, Archdeacon of 
Richmond. Soon afterwards, Pope Honorius III. issued a commis- 
sion to the priors of St. Bees, Lancaster & Kertmel, in which he states 
that the abbot and monks had sufficiently proved that the chapel of 
Hawkset ought to be free, & separated from the Church of Dalton, 
and that William Chaplain of Dalton, had renounced his appeal 

against 
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against the abbot of Furness, so that a churchyard might be conse- 
crated for burial at Hawkset, instead of having to be carried to Dal- 
ton, more than 20 miles off. About the same time, Robert, parson of 
Ulverston, demised to the abbot of Furness and to the Church of 
Dalton all claim which he had to the Chapel of Hoxet. This trans- 
action shews that the Church of Ulverston, which was dependent 
upon Urswick, as Urswick was upon Dalton, had a claim upon the 
chapel of Hawkshead.” 

Baines also adds in his work : — ‘*‘ The church is of the 
age of the Norman Conquest, and the columns and arches 
of the old fabric remain.” They certainly have that ap- 
pearance at first sight, but the general plan militates 
against its Norman origin, and the detail of the windows 
agree in placing its date not earlier than the 15th century. 
Segmental arches without any appearance of being pointed 
are not of very uncommon occurrence about that date. 
The gate into the Cathedral Close at Carlisle, built just 
before the Reformation, is an instance. The thick pillars 
of Hawkshead church, without either base or capital,* and 
the arches without any dressings shew the expense of 
conveying freestone, and how the common slate of the 
district was used and plastered over inside to save cost. 
Lack of funds, and not antiquity, has given shape to the 
masonry. An earlier structure no doubt existed, built like 
the present one, of rubble slate, which when pulled down 
would leave us no mouldings of carved stone to perpetuate 
its memory, nor does there appear to be a fragment left of 
older structure, unless it be a part of the jamb of the north 
doorway, and that is very doubtful. 

The church was roofed under one span; evidence of this 
stillappearsonthetower. Itwas of comparatively low pitch, 
which accounted for the depressed east window formerly 
existing. The architect, or mason, who designed the win- 
dows had but one idea, and all the window heads were 








* See Bowness Church, of which Mr. James Fowler, F.S.A., writes, “the walls, 
arches, capitals, columns, bases, &c., in the interior are indistinguishably fused 
together, and devoid of any accbicectaial enrichment’” Proc. Soc. Ant. of London, 
N. Sh, Vol. 4, p. 421. Seealso Grasmere and other churches in the Lake District. 
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exactly alike, whether for the large five-light window at 
the east end, or the small two-light window in the aisle. 
All the heads are of one design and one dimension, inso- 
much that the better preserved portions of the east end 
window head were used in the repair of the south windows. 
Is it possible that in days we have been taught to regard 
as periods of true taste and artistic feeling, window heads 
were supplied at so much a yard, or disposed of at two 
groats each on this pattern. 

What the north aisle was I cannot say; it has been en- 
tirely removed in the time of Elizabeth, by Archbishop 
Sandys, and the walls of the present aisle built. The 
doorways have very curious jamb stones, very unlike 
Elizabethan work. To these I have before referred; they 
have much the appearance of 13th century work, or of 
being copied from stones of that date, which coincides 
with the time when a churchyard was attached to the 
church. Possibly an old door of that date was used when 
the church was rebuilt in the 15th century, and again 
partially renewed by Archbishop Sandys. 

The church, with its low aisles, and great width, must 
have been very dark. To remedy this inconvenience 
Archbishop Sandys’ aisle had larger windows, — others 
affording more light had been substitued for the old ones 
with tracery heads,—but to obviate the defect more com- 
pletely a clerestory was built. A stone panel let into its 
north wall seems to date this alteration to 1633: but for 
its existence I should have been induced to have assigned 
the clerestory to Elizabeth’s reign. Very possibly the 
stone tablet may only commemorate the substitution of 
stone windows in the clerestory for older ones of oak which 
still exist on the north side, or possibly pews were intro- 
duced at that date, although none of that period remained 
when I first saw the building. 

A gallery was next afterwards erected across the west 
end, and the whole church pewed with various kinds of 


pews. 
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pews. One of gigantic dimensions occupied about seventy 
superficial feet, or nearly one-third of the east end of the 
chancel, jostling the holy table from its position and cur- 
tailing the length of the rails by seven feet. 

In 1873, it was determined thoroughly to repair the 
church, and my colleague and myself were consulted. 
In our report on the church we said we should 


‘‘ Endeavour to preserve every feature which elucidates its past his- 
tory, and retain every detail of the original fabric, so that the restora- 
tion should not be a rebuilding, but simply a conservation of what is 
old and restoration of those parts which are too far decayed to re- 
main, for although every part of the building is rudely constructed 
and by no means an example for imitation, still on that very account 
it becomes a valuable illustration of the state of this part of England 
at the period of its erection.” 


A considerable portion of the east gable and a small 
part of the south side wall were in so dangerous a con- 
dition that it was necessary to take them down, and, in 
rebuilding, an east end window of the same width, but of 
greater height than the original, was introduced. In the 
architect’s design it was put two feet higher than the posi- 
tion it now occupies. It would certainly have been better 
had it been so placed. The roofs were all taken off, re- 
paired, and replaced. The top of the tower was also 
rebuilt, and new battlements and pinnacles placed on it. 
In other repects the fabric remains almost unaltered. 

Internally, the oak seats, chancel stalls, and screens are 
allnew. The pulpit and lectern were not from our designs, 
but were gifts to the church. One screen divides off the 
organ, and the other the Sandys’ Chapel, in which is the 
monument of the Archbishop’s parents, rudely sculptured 
but very characteristic of the place and period. 

The old coloring was renovated and some newintroduced. 
That which decorates the pillars and arches was very ap- 
propriate, but being almost entirely obliterated it was re- 
moved. 

APPENDIX. 
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APPENDIX. 
The following is the inscription on the Sandys monument: — 


Conditus hoc tumulo Gulielmus Sandys, et Uxor 
Cui Margaretta nomen et omen erat. 
Armiger ille fuit perclarus regibus olim 
Illa sed exemplar religionis erat. 
Conjugii fuerant zquali sorte beati 
Felices opibus, stemmate prole fide, 
Pignora divini fuerant hec et magna favoris 
Hec tamen Edwini cuncta retundit honos. 
Qui doctor rectorque scholce censor quoque presul 
Ter fuerat merito Phebus in orbe sacro 
Quos amor et pietas lecto conjunxit eodem. 
Hos sub spe continet iste lapis. 
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ArT. VII.—The Earlier Registers and Parish Accounts at 
Hawkshead. By the Rev. J. ALLEN, Vicar of Hawks- 
head. | 

Read at that place, Fune 5th, 1878. 

Be calling your attention to a few remarks which your 

Council have invited me to make with reference to 

my parish accounts and registers, I beg, in the first place, 
to express my sense of the honor which your Society have 
conferred on my parish and myself by your visit here to- 
day, andtohold out theright hand of fellowship by the hearty 
welcome which I freely give you. I trust that your visit 
may afford you much satisfaction, and that you may find, 
at least, some few treasures of antiquarian research, which 
you may regard as worthy of record in the reports of your 
Society. Your suggestion as to a paper from myself on 
the registers, &c., has induced me to a closer examination 
than I had made during the previous term of my incum- 
bency, and I have extracted several entries which seem to 
myself most remarkable for their quaintness and origin- 
ality, and which I felt would be probably the most interest- 
ing. 

The parish accounts in my possession date back from 
096. ~You will see: -by reference. to them that several 
entries have been made between 1720 and 1783 with 
reference to strawing the church, z.e., I conclude, covering 
the floor with rushes. There are also several payments 
for collecting moss to keep the wet out of the church. A 
dog whipper is provided from 1723 to 1784. It may be 
interesting if I give you a few items seviatim: 


Eyal. 1G the apparitor for a Book concerning the plague - I 6 
1732. For an old fox one cubb [1732-1769, | - 770 
tr Raven heads [1732-1770] - - srg 28 

E 1733 
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1733- For Katharine Saul’s Coffin - ~ - 4 9 
her winding sheet = - # Soo 
Church dues” - - - - - I 10 
The arvall - - - 6:12 
for selling her cloaths” - - - - <0 G 
for winding her - - - - I 6 

1744. To John S. for three crow heads - - . 6 
1745. Toringing Duke’s birthday 2/- ale then 3/- a5 SE" 96 
1749. To old Churchwns last St. Stephen’s Day waiting 

for their acct settling & was not settled - - 8 
1765. Ringing at His Royal H. Prince Geo. birthday - 3 0 
1764. To carrying Gt. Bell from Penny bridge to Conny- 
side Bank - - - - 2 6 
1775. To Doctor Hodgson for two journeys and tapping 
Jn. Wilson- Sees meee 


Peats getting and eacnne 33 carts at 6d. per cart - 16 6 
1784. May 20. Paid for one gill of Brandy and one quart © 
of ale for Sarah Usher to stop the ague - - £ 6 
1785. Nov. 10. Paid to John Pepper for a pair of show 
for a woman that fell sick before Joseph Keen’s 


door” - - - - - 7 
Paid for meat, drink, washing and fOseiIgS for three 
days for ye same - 4 6 
17g5. May. To John Middlefel for tine ae at 
. Poorhouse two years - - ~ 2° 
1794. 31st Decr. Paid an old soldier for a dinner for him- 
self and family . - - = $0.26 


bol 


1797. April 20. Two bottles British oil and one box pills 3 4 


In book C. various entries are made for journeys to the 
sessions and other parts of the country. Also for various 
articles of clothing for parishioners, and for apprehending 
offenders. 

There is a copy of the old clerk’s will attached to a leaf 
in the register for 1742. 

It may also be noticed that a good number of entries 
seem to have been made for ale on different occasions. 

Several entries are also made for wool and spinning 
wheels, which would be purchased in order to find work 
for the poor. 

From the Minutes of Vestry it appears that there were 

only 
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only three bells prior to 1765, and that then, by vote of 
vestry, six bells were resolved on, the largest not to be 
more than eight cwts. 


A vestry room was ordered to be built in 1792. An 
organ and organist to be provided in 1828. 

The registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials, com- 
menced in 1568. The baptisms were simply entered with 
date and name till 1581. The marriages and burials ditto 


till 1593: then with baptisms and burials the parentage 
was added. 


There is an entry of the baptism of Thomas Washing- 


ton, supposed to be one of the great Washington family of 
the United States—date January, 1633. 


1658. The first interment in the Quaker’s burying 
ground at Colthouse is entered in the church register. 


Nov. 18th, 1577, a ‘‘pestilent sickness” was “brought into the 
parish” by “‘one Georg Barwicke” and 38 of the inhabitants died. 

1672. April’. Thomas L . who for poysoning his owne family 
was adjudg’d att the Assizes att Lancaster to bee carried backe to his 
owne house att Hye Wray where hee liv’d, and was there hanged be- 
fore his owne door till hee was dead for that. . . then was brought 
with a horse and. . . into the Caulthouse Meadow and torthwith 
hunge upp in iron chaynes on a gibbet which was sett for that very 
purpose on the southside of Sawrey. . .nearuntothe Pooll Stang 
and there continued until the time as hee rotted and ye bone from. .* 

1674. October 1g. William Dixon who hang’d himself in his dwell- 


ing house att Brathay and did lye three days dead in ye said house 
before that hee was buried. 


1682. September 17. Willm. . 
stone which fell on his head out of the . 
Hawkshead in which . . . lately dwelled. 


of Dale Pke slayne with a 
end of that house in 


Entry at beginning of old register: 


Bee it remembered that upon the tenth day of June att night in ye 
yeare of our Lord God one thousand sixe hundred eighty and sixe 
there was such a fearefull thunder with fyre and rayne which oc- 
casioned such a terrible flood as the like of it was never seene in these 


* Still called *‘ Gibbet Moss.” 


parts 
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parts by noe man liveinge; for it did throw downe some houses and 
mills and tooke away severall briggs. . . The water did run through 
houses and did much hurte to houses; besydes the water wash’t upp 
greate trees bythe roots, and the becks and gills carried them with 
other greate trees, stocks and greate stones a greate way off and layd 
them on men’s ground; yea further the water did so fiercely run downe 
the bye-wayes and made ‘such deepe holes and ditches in them that 
att severall places neither horse nor foote coulde passe, and besydes 
the becks and rivers did soe breake out of their waves as they brought 
spreadinge greate sand beds into men’s ground att many places which 
did greate hurte the never like was known I pray God of His greate 
mercy grant that none which is now living may never see the like 
againe. 

1692. March 11. John Mackereth of Skellwith was drown’d in 
Skellwith Dubb and a boate was fetch’d from Bownes and putt on the 
sayd dubb for men to seeke him; and when hee was found hee was 
drawne out of the water into Edwin Braithwait Giges Knott. 

1697. Sept. 16. Jas Braithwaite of Crofthead did goe to the Water- 
foote for a boate load of lymestone for William Braithwaite of 
and as he was comenge back againe was drown’d in Windermere 
Water and three men that was with him, by God’s great mercy got all 
out of the water and sav’d their lives; the boate which they were in 
beinge loaden with lyme stone was lost & did sink into the bottom of 
the said water, and he was buried the day of the month first men- 
tioned. 

1689. Decr. 16. Bernard Swainson who was Edward Braithwaites 
apprentice went with William Stamper a great while within nights 
into William Braithwait Shopp in Hawkshead for to beare him com- 
pany a little, and at their meeting these three young youths were all 
very sober and in good health and about . . . o’th clock o’th 
nighte they made a bett, that if this Bernard Swainson could drinke 
off nyne noggins of Brandy then William Braithwaite and William 
Stamper was to pay for them but if Bernard fayled and could not 
drink off nyne noggins of Brandy then hee was to pay of his owne 
charges for that hee drunke; now this Bernard drank off those nine 
noggins of Brandy quickly, and shortly after that fell down upon the 
floore and was straightway carried to his bed where hee lay five and 
twenty hours, during which tyme hee coulde never speake; nor never 
did knowe any body though many came to see him and soe hee died. 

1664. April 4th. (Man found drown’d and buried—not distinctly 
entered.) 

1660. April. John Robinson son of Henry a poore younge childe 
who dyed by the highway side in Claife in his mother’s armes. 


ie 
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1713. Feb. 1. Henry Jackson, who liv’d in Broughton and was 
coming over ye water from Kendall & was well wn he entered ye 
boat & died about ye midwatr & was brought to this side. 

1779. James Jackson, Schoolmaster of Sawrey was drowned in 
Esthead Water in bathing June ye 18th Buried June ye 2oth in ye 
Chyard aged 21 years 


A great number seem to have been buried in the church. 

On the last page but one of this latter register it is re- 
corded that five (apparently successive) parish clerks were 
shoemakers. 

On the cover some one has written : — 


In the year 1597 the funerals were 85 


99 1623 99 98 
” 1777 ” 12 
99 1752 99 10 


There are some curious certificates in the Muniment 
chest in the fire-house, of which I have brought some 
specimens for your inspection, signed and sealed by two 
persons, testifying that the body brought for interment 
‘‘was not put in, wrapt or wound up or buried in any 
shirt, shift, sheet or shroud made or mingled with flax, 
hemp, silk, haire, gold or silver, nor put into any coffin 
lined or faced with any cloth or stuffe made or mingled with 
any flax, hemp, silke, haire, gold or silver, or any other 
materiall but sheep woole only according to ye Act of Parlia- 
ment in that case made and provided.” ‘They bear dates 
from about 1681 to 1691, and probably for a more extended 
period. 

Lastly, let me direct your attention to the inscriptions 
on the bells. They all seem to bear the date 1765. The 
fifth was recast in 1810. 


1. Awake, awake, day is restor’d 
Awake, arise, to praise the Lord. 
Reguard, look to the peal I lead 





2. We to the first must take good heed 
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3. Inthe third place I take my swing 





4. I mind the third when we do ring 





Bet. (Glory to God in the highest) 
In the fifth place I give my sound 


6: 1 close the peal—ring the bells round 
(Memento mori) 


The last has the name inscribed on it of Myles Sandys of Gray- 
thwaite Hall. 


By THE Epriror. Mr. Allan kindly threw open the registers for in- 
spection in the vestry, and the following curiosities were also ex- 
hibited: —a standard pint measure of bell-metal; a curious halberd, 
formerly used by the Churchwardens; it had a flat head, gilt, and 
pierced so as to represent the figure of a man in trunk hose, and be- 
low was a silver tassel: it much resembled the (so called) javelins 
carried by a High Sherift’s retinue. Two black canes, formerly car- 
ried by the churchwardens were also exhibited; and a silver-headed 
cane, about 4ft. long, on which was the following inscription : — 


**Hoc et alteru Dona Dan Rawlinson civis et Oenopole London 
Guardianis ecclesia Hauxoniensis servand et Seneschallis nundinar 
ibidem pro tempore existent successive in perpetuum post leiturgiam 
Anglican in eadem habit utend, et usu eorund quolibet opportuno 
tempore habit’ eisdem restituend.” 


A curious old muniment chest was also inspected with much 
interest. It was made out of the trunk of a tree, rudely squared, and 
hollowed out. Three iron bands encircled it, each secured by a fetter- 
lock. It measured 63ft. long by rift. broad. The certificates men- 
tioned by Mr. Allen came out of this chest: the persons who made 
these certificates were women, who signed by a mark, doubtless the 
professional “Streekers” attendants of the dead for the parish. They 
were made before a minister or a justice, and the fine bold autograph of 
Sir Daniel Fleming, of Rydal, the great local antiquary, lawyer, and 
county potentate of his day, was recognised with interest. Sir Daniel 


was M.P. for Cockermouth in the reign of James II., and High Sheriff 
for Cumberland at the Restoration. 


At 
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At the request of some of the members,the Vicar kindly furnished, 
the following: — 


The Burials in 1663 were 38 


99 99 1664 99 28 
$9 9 HOOR. 4, 33 
i % 1666 4, 43 
99 a9 1667 99 40 
i. a 66S ,, 61% 
2 9 TO6g, .5 (67 
9 "3 1670 5, 64 
39 99 1671 A 99 SS 
39 99 1672 99 69 
5 " F675" 4, 4 
99 39 1674 99 46 


From the church a second visit to the Grammar School was made, 
and the Head-master, the Rev. H. T. Baines, kindly directed the 
Society’s attention to the many interesting objects in the school and 
library. On the south front of the school is a vertical dial, with | 
a table with the equation of time; as the school does not front due 
south, the dial is a little inclined to the front of the school. Among 
the many names carved on the benches in the school occur that of 
* William Wordsworth” carved by the poet himself, who received his 
education here; asalso did Joshua King, D.D., who was senior wrang- 
ler, 1819, and President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. The original 
charter of the school, granted by Queen Elizabeth, was exhibited: 
also the founder’s bible, in folio, dated 1572. He was one of the 
translators of the Bishop’s Bible, and the books of Kings and 
Chronicles are from his hand. A quarto edition of Chaucer, 1561, 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, folio, in three volumes, &c., are among the 
library, which contains some 1000 volumes, and is said to have been 
given by Daniel Rawlinson. The silver seal of the school was ex- 
hibited: it represents a pedogogue in his glory, 7.e., seated, and 
brandishing a rod over a trembling pupil. The charter, the original 
rules of the school and other deeds, are kept in a muniment chest simi- 
lar to the one in the church, and its three keys are kept, one each by 
the Vicar, the Treasurer, and the Schoolmaster. Mr. Lees read some 
extracts from the Constitutions ; especially those regarding the school 
hours and vacations. Thehours for school in summer were from 6to 11 
a.m., and from 1 to 5 p.m.; and in winter from 7 to 11 a.m., and from 
1230to4p.m. There were only two vacations allowed in the year. 


The 13th Constitution orders that the scholars shall continually use 
the 
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the Latin or Greek tongue within the school, ‘‘as they be able.” 
Also, that they shall use no weapons in the school, as sword, dagger, 
waster,* or the like, to fight or brawl withal, nor any unlawful gam- 
ing in the school. They are not to haunt taverns, ale-houses, or 
play at any unlawful games, as cards, dice-tables, &c., &c. 

A brief discussion ensued as to the severity of the treatment of 
children in former times as compared withthe present day. Certainly 
both at Hawkshead and Kirkby Stephen, as shown by the statutes, 
the hours of study were longer, and the holidays fewer than can now 
be imagined. 

The foundation of the school, in 1585, by Edwin Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York, had been told at the Society’s first visit to the school 
(en voute to the church) by Mr. Jackson, who also gave an account of 
the Archbishop and his descendants. 





* Halliwell defines a waster as “a cudgel; a cudgel used in fencing schools. 


- 
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Art. VIII.—On the remains of a Mediaeval Stockade recently 
found in Carlisle. By R. S. FERGuson, M.A., LL.M., 
F.S.A. 

Read at Windermere, Fune 5th, 1878. 


pp the recent issue of this Society’s Transactions” is an 
account of a remarkable stockade, of early Roman or 

pre-Roman days, found in Carlisle. 
I have now to record the discovery, in another place in 


.Carlisle, of a stockade of another character, but equally 


remarkable. , 

The earthen vallum (with ditch towards the south,) of 
Hadrian’s barrier long marked, and still marks, the boun- 
dary between the Socage of Carlisle Castle and the City 
of Carlisle, and the ditch formed the third fosse on the - 
south side of the castle. That there were three fosses is 
proved by an entry in the Liberate Rolls, 29 Edw. I., in 
which year also the same authority shews that John de 
Halton, Bishop of Carlisle, farmer of the Castle and Lord- 
ship of Carlisle, was allowed £5 5s. for timber to make 
new the stockades (bretechias) round the castle.t 

Some houses and barracks have been erected on sites 
recently cleared on the north side of Annetwell Street, 
that is exactly in the ditch, now long ago filled up. 

The new barracks have no cellarage, but at the west end 
of Annetwell Street, close to the site of one of Carlisle 
Gates, known as the Irish Gate, excavations for cellars 
were made in the ditch, and the vallum itself cut into. 

In the very heart of the vallum, about the level of the 
original ground, were two skeletons lying together, in an 
east and west position, as the vallum runs, but with their 

* Vol. 3, p. 134. See also Proceedings, Society of Antiquaries, N.S., Vol. 7, 
p- 317, and Journal, British Archzeological Association, Vol. 33, p. 525 


~ The Parliaments of Carlisle, by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne. Archeological 
Fournal, Vol. 16, p. 336. 


F | heads 
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heads in different directions. Unfortunately, a crowd 
collected, and the remains were scattered about before they 
could be examined, but nothing whatever was found with 
them. The section into the vallum showed it to be com- 
posed of soil evidently taken from the ditch. The excava- 
tions into the ditch showed a fat black soil, such as the 
silting up of a ditch would produce. Little Roman pottery 
was found, but several fragments of medizval date, with 
preen glaze« 

On the south side of the ditch was found a stockade,— 
much like a stockade of railway sleepers. It seemed 
framed together: an oak beam, hewn with an axe, 
about twelve feet long and eight or ten inches square 
was found with treenail holes init. Apparently it had 
bound together the top of the stockade. Only a small 
portion of the stockade was disclosed, so that no very 
minute examination could be made. About twelve feet 
deep were found three or four stone balis about twenty-six 
inches im cireumierence. ~~ These would Seem: to: be recs 
or the siewe wl Carlisle erates by Robert) bruce,” -“Ihe 
Chronicle of Lanercost tells us that the Scots then erected 
an engine for casting great stones, and continually threw 
them at the Irish Gate. Stones missing the Gate and 
going over it would roll harmlessly into the ditch and be 
silted up. The place where they have been found is only 
adtew feet trom the back of the site of the Gate. 

The following articles were also found : —the top of a tre- 
foil-headed window, carved out of one solid piece of stone, 
some two feet five inches high, by two feet eight inches 
broad, and ten inches thick; a hole for a stauncheon is in 
the apex of the trefoil. Two fragments of early English 
columns, of small size, were found: also part of the skull 
of a red deer; one of whose antlers has been sawn off 
close to the skull, while the other was broken off above the 
brow-tine, which alone measured one foot from base to tip. 
Two smaller stone balls, each about five inches in diameter, 

were 
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were also found, and a pipe bowl of red clay; it had been 
smoked, and must have been made at Assouan or Siout. 
How it got to Carlisle I cannot conjecture: no one saw it 
found, and the finder says it was buried about eleven feet 
deep: it has evidently been long buried. The stem por- 
tion has been long ago knocked off, and the finder sold the 
bowl for a few pence as an ancient egg cup. 
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Art. IX.— Windermere (Bowness) Parish Church, and tts 

Old Glass. By R. S. Ferauson, M.A., LL.M., F.S.A. 
Read at that place Fune 6th, 1878. 

HEN it was first contemplated that this Society should 

_ visit this neighbourhood, making Windermere its 
head-quarters, I had no intention of reading a paper on Win- 
dermere Church, or on anything in it. But when I came to 
make the necessary arrangements for our meeting, I failed 
utterly to induce any one, either member of this Society, 
or outsider to it, to undertake the task, which has thus, 
perforce, devolved upon me against my will. I do so with 
still more reluctance, because I know that Mr. C. Knight- 
Watson, Fellow of ‘and Secretary to the Society of An- 
tiquaries of London, has for some years been contemplat- 
ing a paper on the ancient glass in the east window of 
Windermere Church. To that task not onlycan Mr. Knight- 
Watson bring’a general knowledge and experience vastly 
beyond my own, but he has also an intimate knowledge of 
the glass itself as it was before 1873, and as it is now. 
The restoration of this east window was done by the well- 
known artist, Mr. Henry Hughes, under the superinten- 
dance of Mr. Knight-Watson, and no better instance of 
conservative restoration can be shown anywhere. To this 
restoration I shall again allude, but I trust that at no dis- 
tant period My. Knight-Watson will favour the Society of. 
Antiquaries with a paper on this glass. 

Turning now to the church, I borrow from the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, (N.S., Vol. 
4, p-421,) the following description of Windermere Church, 
by Mr. James Fowler, of Wakefield, F.S.A., as it appeared 
prior to its restoration, omitting temporarily the writer’s 
account of the glass. 

‘* Bowness Church itself, like most of the lake churches, is of the 
simplest and most rudimentary construction, consisting of nave with 

two 
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two aisles, a chancel, and a low square tower. The windows are 
simply divided by mullions without tracery, and the walls, arches, 
capitals, columns, bases, &c., in the interior, are indistinguishably 
fused together, and devoid of any architectural enrichment.”* 


A full account of the restoration is to be found in a 
tract by Mr. Clowes, of Windermere, which contains ac- 
counts of the glass by Mr. Hughes, and of the heraldry 
thereof by Mr. Charles Bailey. This tract I shall cite as 
the Bowness tract.T 


Prior to the restoration, the church internally was 
coated thick with the whitewash of many churchwardens ; 
the accidental chipping off of this coat disclosed, on the 
original plaster, a series of extracts consisting of cateche- 
tical questions relating to the Sacraments of Baptism and 


the Lord’s Supper, with regard to which Mr. Fowler ob- 
Serves : | 


“The questions belong evidently to the reign of James I., and ap-_ 
pear to have been taken from a catechism by Robert Openshawe, 
entitled ‘Short Questions and answeares conteining the summe of 
Christian Religion; newly enlarged with the Testimonies of Scripture. 

Imprinted at London at the Three Cranes in the Vintree, by 
Thomas Dawson, 1590.’ ‘The dedication is dated ‘ From my study at 
Waiemouth and Milcombe regis the 28 of January, in the yeere of 
our Lord 1584.’ And at the end is ‘ Finis quoth Robert O Penshawe, 
Pastor of the Church of Waymouth and Milcome Regis, in the countie 
of Dorset.’” 


We thus get some clue to a date which may be useful. 
About the end of the 16th century some persons or person 
(whether the whole body of the parishoners. or some one 
benefactor, I cannot tell) took sufficient interest in the 
church to cover its bare plaster with extracts from the 
little book just alluded to. 

The mural decoration thus executed about the end of 

* By the kindness of Messrs. Paley and Austin, of Lancaster, I have been fur- 


nished with a plan of the church, which shows the additions made during the 
restoration, namely, a new vestry, and an extension of the chancel. 


+ A Description of the East Window of St. Martin’s, Windermere: Atkinson & 
Pollitt, Kendal, 1874. 


the 
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the 16th century, and long lost under many coats of white- 
wash, has given the key to the whole design so effectively 
carried out by Mr. Hughes at the recent restoration. Into 
this design the old inscriptions have been incorporated, 
being just sufficiently restored to make them legible. The 
modern fresco paintings are, on the west wall, a ‘* Majesty,” 
z.e., our Lord in glory, surrounded by the angels; on the 
north side of the Chancel is the Adoration of the Magi; 
on the south the Entombment of our Lord. 

One more ancient inscription deserves notice. It is on 
the easternmost pier on the south side, and is intended to 
commemorate Guy Fawkes’ Day, Nov. 5, 1605, and is as 
follows : 


[ sic. | 


Hic est ille dies [renov 
te] celebrior anno 
Quem facit et proprio 
signat amore Deus 
Euge boni: styglis que 
conjurata tenebris 
Nunc mala divina 
fabula facta manu 
Anglia mole sue mox 
conspicienda ruinz 
Psallat, ut zetherea 
libera mansit ope 
Exultat Anglia 
Faucibus eripior Tauris 
Quasi Carcere mortis 
Gloria in Excelsis 
hinc mea tecta salus 
Christoferus Philipson 
Junior Generosus 
1629. 





It is curious how stupid some people are; one restorer 
of this inscription, too dull to see the pun in “* Faucibus 
eripior Fauxis,” turned it into “ Faucibus eripior Tauris,” 
destroying the whole point of the composition. 

‘* Christopher 
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“Christopher Philipson junior generosus”’ would be 
Christopher Philipson, of Calgarth, who died in 1652, who 
seems to have been devoted to the cultivation of letters, 
and who is supposed to have presented several books to 
the library at Cartmel Church. I think he was also a 
barrister-at-law and a major for Charles I.* There are 
several Philipson monuments in the church. 

I must now turn my attention to the glory of this 
church--the glass in its east window, and I shall begin by 
trying to put before this Society, in brief, what has already 
been written on the subject, and I do so mainly with 
reference to the tradition long received that this glass 
came from Furness Abbey on the dissolution of that noble 
foundation.t 

Many guide book and newspaper writers have quoted 
Camden as their authority for the assertion that this glass 
came from Furness Abbey: this assertion is not to be found 
in any edition of Camden earlier than 1789, when Gough 
in his edition puts it forward and refers for his authority to 
West’s History of Furness, as I shall presently do. 

The earliest account of this glass is to be found in the 
second volume of Machell’s MS. Collections, in the Dean 
and Chapter Library at Carlisle. I have some rough 
memoranda I made long ago of his notes as to the coats 
of arms. I regret that I have been unable to verify them, 
or obtain a glimpse, even for a few moments, of the origi- 








* White’s Lays and Legends of the Lake Country, p. 293. Nicolson & Burn, 
Vol. li, p. 183. 

Tt  oubiful whether there was any painted glass at all at Furness Abbey. 
The rules of the Cistercian order, of which foundation Furness was, forbade the use 
of painted glass. ‘* Vitree albze fiant, et sine crucibus et picturis,” (Sharp’s Cis- 
tercian Architecture, p. xx., also p. 13,) a rule of which this glass, were it ever at 
Furness, would have been a double violation. Canon Dixon, who has paid par- 
ticular attention to the dissolution of Furness Abbey, has, he writes me, found no 
mention of painted glass there. (Dixon’s History of the Church of England, Vol. I., 

. 495- 

: An exception to the rule was made in favour of Abbeys which formerly belonged 
to another order: they might keep the painted glass they had. Furness was 
originally of the order of Savigny, but was affiliated to the Cistercians in 1148, 
long before the date of any glass in Bowness window. ‘‘Beck’s Annales 
Furnesienses,” p. 130. Clearly, the onws lies on those who say the Bowness glass 
came from Furness to prove that there was painted glass at Furness. 


nals ; 
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nals: this is due to the obstructive regulations placed by 
the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle, in the way of access to 
manuscripts of which they are the trustees for the public. 

Referring next to West’s History of Furness, first pub- 
lished in 1774, I extract the following : — 


‘“ The east window of the church (Furness) has been noble; some 
of the painted glass that once adorned it is preserved in a window in 
Windermere Church. The window consists of seven compartments, 
or partitions. In the third, fourth, and fifth are depicted, in full 
proportion, the Crucifixion, with the Virgin Mary on the right and the 
beloved disciple on the left side of the cross: angels are expressed 
receiving the sacred blood from the five precious wounds; below the 
cross are a group of monks in their proper habit, with the abbot in his 
vestment: their names are written on labels issuing from their mouths: 
the abbot’s name is defaced, which would have given a date to the 
whole. In the 2nd partition are the figures of St. George and 
the Dragon. In: the sixth is represented St. Catherine, with the 
emblems of her martyrdom, the sword and wheel. In the seventh 
are two figures of mitred abbots, and underneath them two monks 
dressed in vestments. In the middle compartment above, are finely 
painted, quarterly, the arms of France and England, bound with the 
garter and its motto, probably done in the reign of King Edward III. 
The rest of the window is filled up by pieces of tracery, with some 
figures in coats armorial, and the arms of several benefactors, amongst 
whom are Lancaster, Urswick, Harrington, Millum, &c.’**— West’s 
Furness, p. 69., edition of 1804. (First published in 1774.) 


Nicolson and Burn, Vol. I., p. 178, says of Bowness :-— 


“There is a large quire window with excellent coloured glass therein, 
which glass (it is said) belonged to Furness Abbey, and after the 
dissolution of the said abbey was purchased by the parishioners of 
Windermere and placed here in their church.” 





* Beck, in his “Annales Furnesienses,’’ London, 1844, p. 378, says, “What 
authority Mr. West may have for asserting that the stained glass now in the east 
window of Bowness Church in Westmorland was obtained from this abbey, I have 
not been able to ascertain; that part of it may have once filled some of its win- 
dows is probable, but it is equally certain that other portions have been procured 
from Cartmel, from the name of a prior and sub-prior and the arms of that house 
being yet discernable therein.” It is odd that Beck mentions the Cistercian rule 
against painted glass, (p. 34,) and yet afterwards assumes the Cistercians of Fur- 
ness to have violated their rule, and indulges in rhetorical descriptions of the 
beauty of their painted windows, p. 372, 378. 


And 
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And then follows West’s description, and then: — 


“The Fleming’s paternal coat (viz., Gules, a frett of six pieces 
Argent) is in divers parts of this window, some of them with a file of 
five points or lambeaux; which began to be used about the reign of 
King Edward the First, as a difference for the eldest son, the father 
being living.” 

Nicolson and Burn’s History was published in 1777. 

W. Hutchinson, in his ‘‘ Excursion to the Lakes in 
1773-4,” published in 1776, says: — (p. 192) 

‘*In the church of Bowness is a window of painted glass which 
was preserved at the dissolution of Furness Abbey and brought hither. 
The present remains shew that it has contained very fine colouring in 
its former state; the arms of France and England, quartered, are 
well preserved at the top of the window. The design is a Crucifixion, 
in figures as large as life; by the hands, feet, and parts remain- 
ing, it seem to have been of singular beauty. On the dexter side of 
the Crucifixion, is St. George slaying the dragon; on the sinister, 
the Virgin Mary; an uncouth assemblage. Beneath are the figures 
of a knight and his lady kneeling, before whom are a group of kneel- 
ing monks; over whose heads are wrote W. Hartley, Tho. Honson, 
and other names by the breaking of the glass rendered not legible.” 


None of these writers give any authority for the state- 
ment that this glass came from Furness Abbey. Nicolson 
and Burn put it forward very hesitatingly: they write ‘‘it 
is said,” putting the words in brackets, as if they doubted 
the statement. As they used the Fleming, Rawlinson, 
and Machel Collections largely in the composition of their 
history,* it is probable they had found nothing there to 
support the tradition. I shall, as I think I may safely do, 
disregard it as an authority, and look rather to the glass 
itself for such evidence as can be found there of its origin. 

Nicolson and Burn make one important statement, and 
they do it positively, that this church once had an organ, 
but that “‘it was demolished in the civil wars in the reign 


%* See the preface to the first volume of their History. Hodgson, in his ‘‘ Topo- 
graphy of Westmorland,” 1820, gives an account of the window, but he merely 
relies upon and cites the authorities just quoted. 


G of 
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of King Charles the First.’”” This seems probable, and it 
is probable that at the same time the faces of the figures 
in the painted glass (confer Hutchinson’s account cited 
above, and also the Bowness Tract, which shows most of 
the faces to be restorations) were then destroyed, and the 
glass much damaged: possibly at a later period it was re- 
paired with such fragments as came to hand, perhaps, 
from other windows in the church. 

Of the state of the window prior to its restoration we 
have ample evidence. In 1844, the late Mr. James Stock- 
dale, the accomplished author of the Annales Caermoelenses, 
made a careful examination of the glass: his notes are to 
be found in that book, pp. 224-229, and have been made 
use of in the Bowness Tract.* 

The last description that I shall cite is by Mr. James 
Fowler, F.S.A., (Proceedings, Society of Antiquaries, N.S., 
vol. 4, p. 421.) Hesaw the window before the recent res- 
toration, and thus graphically describes it and its unfor- 
tunate condition : 


‘“‘In the centre is the Crucifixion, with five angels holding chalices 
into which ruby streams are descending from the five sacred wounds, 
On the right are S. Mary, S. George and the Dragon, and a figure 
gone; on the left, S. John, S. Catherine with the sword and wheel, 
and an Archbishop and cross-bearer—probably St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. Above are remains of tabernacle work, and a number of 
shields of arms, sufficiently perfect, no doubt, to define exactly, with 
a little attention, the date and donor of the window. From the 
character of the execution and mode of shading, it would appear to 
belong to about the close of the fifteenth century. It is wretchedly 
at once both mutilated and mended; much broken by stones and 
deliberate violence, bulged and rent by the decay and consequent 
weakness of the lead, affectionately repaired in places by glazed tissue- 


* A long and bitter controversy in local newspapers took place about this win- 
dow at the time of its restoration. Several of the writers advanced views drawn not 
from the window itself, but from photographs of inaccurate drawings of the win- 
dow, and even from photographs of designs forits restoration. Something was 
said of a drawing of the window supposed to exist in the Bodleian at Oxford, but 
which proved to be something else. I am indebted to Miss Stockdale and Mr. 
H, Fletcher Rigge, for the loan of these papers. 
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paper stained with water colours, and the holes stopped up promis- 
cuously—the larger ones with mortar, the smaller with glazier’s putty ; 
but, happily, not yet touched by the hand of the professional restorer.” 


Since Mr. Fowler wrote, the window has been “‘ restored,” 
and it is of great importance that attention should be 
called to it, as a specimen of very judicious “ restoration.” 
Great thought has been bestowed upon it; by the advice 
and under the superintendence of Mr. C. Knight-Watson 
the work was entrusted to Mr. Henry Hughes: by him it 
was new leaded, the scattered parts of the original design 
brought together, and, after much hesitation and consul- 
tation, the vacant places filled with new glass, every piece 
mm which has on it the initials ““H.H., 1871,” so that 
no mistake can arise. 

Thus much for the history of this glass, so far as I have 
been able to rake it up. It is now necessary to proceed to 
a description of the glass itself, which will have to be fol- 
lowed by an enquiry into the many coats of arms, which 
are in the window. 

The window is divided by five mullions into seven lights ; 
and a transom runs across it a little below the spring of 
the window arch, thus dividing it into fourteen compart- 
ments, each of which is now trefoil-headed. Prior to the 
restoration the seven upper compartments were round- 
headed, and the seven lower square-headed. The destruc- 
tion of the old tracery and the substitution of new is much 
to be regretted: perhaps it was inevitable. 

No one can help noticing at first sight of the window 
the figure of our Lord upon the Cross, standing out against 
the cold blue background “ flat and intense, not imitating 
sky”? which throws up the simple symbolic figures, and 
which makes this window, (writes Mr. Hughes,) ‘‘ quite a 
work of itself and curious beyond any other in England.’’* 

The figure of our Lord upon the Cross extends over the 


* The Bowness Tract, p. 25. 
three 
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three central lights: on his right is the Virgin Mary; on 
his left St. John. Beyond the Virgin Mary are St. George 
and the Dragon, and St. Barbara; beyond St. John 
comes St. Catherine. The seventh light, the one to 
the sinister, is filled with glass having apparently no re- 
lation to the figures just mentioned. But I feel convinced 
that when the window was first filled with glass, a figure, 
now entirely gone, balanced in the seventh compartment 
the St. Barbara in the first compartment.* Over these 
six figures an elaborate architectural canopy, of late per- 
pendicular work, extends, ornate with golden-winged 
angels playing on musical instruments. The Cross, and 
the figures of the Virgin Mary and St. John stand on 
ground most beautifully covered with foliage, while here 
and there a half-concealed skull asserts that the place is 
‘* Golgotha.”’ 3 

The figure of St. Barbara is to a great extent a conjec- 
tural restoration, the lower part of the dress being all that 
was left. She and St. Catherine so frequently occur in 
association as to render it probable the restoration is a 
correct one. She frequently occurs, too, in conjunction 
with St George, as on a suit of armour presented by the 
Emperor Maximilian to Henry VIII., and now in the Tower 
of London. She bears her well-known symbol, the tower 
with three windows, and is habited in blue with an over- 
dress of red, which last is her usual colour.t 

The companion figure of St. Catherine needed but little 
restoration. She is dressed in russet and blue, and has 
the sword, the wheel, and the martyr’s crown. ‘The book 
she so often carries, emblematic of her learning, does not 
appear. The combination of SS. Barbara and Catherine 
denote the two powers between which social life was divided 
in the middle ages, namely the ecclesiastical and the mili- 


* It may be that St. Barbara, St. George, and St. Catherine did not originally 
belong to the Crucifixion group. 


f Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art., Vol. 2, p. 103, &c. Armfield’s Legends 
of Christian Art, p. 78. Archzeological Journal, Vol. 1, pp. 53, 62, 
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tary, learning and arms: St. Catherine being the patron 
of the first, and St. Barbara of the last.* St. Catherine, 
when grouped with other saints, usually has as her com- 
panion St. Barbara: in Venetian pictures, frequently St. 
George; but as patroness of learning she is sometimes 
grouped with one or other of the Doctors of the church— 
most frequently St. Jerome.* It is possible therefore that a 
figure of St. Jerome, or one other of the fathers, may 
once have filled the seventh light. We then should have 
had the group representing the Crucifixion between St. 
Barbara and St. George to the dexter, representing arms ; 
and St. Catherine and St. Jerome, to the sinister, repre- 
senting learning.t 

St. George of Cappadocia and the Dragon represents 
the triumph of beneficent power over the tyranny of 
wickedness, symbolised by the dragon. It is the Christian 
version of a much older legend which appears under many 
forms; Apollo and the Python, Bellerophon and the 
Chimera, Perseus and the Sea Monster, St. Michael and 
the Dragon. 

St. George, in the glass under consideration, is in plate 
armour, showing scant glimpses of mail under the gorget, 
left epauliere, and taces: his head is nimbed: he wears a 
salade without a visor, a laminated gorget of plate, paul- 
drons, epaulieres, roundels of plate. His gauntlets have 
no divisions for the fingers. He wears a single globular 
breast-plate with the red cross of St. George thereon. Nar- 
row taces, with long escallopped tuilles, cuissarts, genoui- 
llieres, roundels, and jambarts of plate protect his thighs 
and legs, while his feet are in long pointed sollerets. The 
date of the style of armour is late fifteenth century. 

Of the figures of the Virgin Mary and of St. John, I 


* Jameson’s ers and Legendary Art, Vol 2. p. 78, &c. Jameson’s Legends 
of the Madonna, p. 67. aaa s Legends of Christian Art, p. 81. Archzo- 
logical Journal, Vol. 1., p. 

+ Jameson’s Sacred and beady Art, Vol. 2, p. 95. 


need 
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need say little: she is in white and red, is nimbed, and 
wears a wimple, which shews a gold and jewelled band 
across her forehead. Her hands are raised in supplication. 
St. John wears a white garment over red, with gold ap- 
parels. | 

The figure of Our Lord on the Cross extends over the 
three central lights. The cruciform nimbus of gold is 
round his head. The wound is on his right side. Angels 
receive the blood from the sacred wounds into golden 
chalices. 

It is important to note that the upper part of St. Bar- 
bara, the face of the Virgin Mary, the face of our Saviour, 
and the upper part of St. John are restorations.* Indeed, 
from Hutchinson’s account, it would appear all the faces 
were gone when he saw the glass in 1773 or 1774.T 

Below these six magnificent figures are six small groups, 
evidently by their style and execution parts of the same 
window, and it will be convenient now to consider these 
groups. 

Group No. 1 (counting from the dexter), if that can be called a 
group which has but one figure, represents an ecclesiastic kneeling 
towards the sinister, with hands raised in prayer. He wears a white 
tunic and black girdle with a rosary{ hanging therefrom. Over all 
he has a large blue cloak. Above him is the legend ‘‘ John Plo P’or 


of Kerkmel”” The costume is that of an Augustinian Canon,§ ex- 
cept the colour of his cloak. Blue is frequently in glass painting 





* The Bowness Tract pp. 10,11, 12. Standing on the reredos on a chair, I could 
not myself reach near enough to the faces of these figures to note which was new 
glass and which was old. In all partsof the window within my reach, I noted 
down in my memorandum book all the glass marked ‘* H.H., 1871.” As tothe glass 
above my reachin the manner mentioned, I declined to run the risk of manipu- 
lating a long and heavy ladder near so valuable a work. 

+ Hutchinson’s Excursion, p. 192, cited above, p. 49. 

{ For an exactly similar rosary see the brass of a wool merchant in North- 
leach church, engraved in Cutts’ Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, p. 
524. It has a ring at one endanda tassel at the other. See also the brass of 
Richard Wakeherrt, in Boutell’s Monumental Brasses of England. 

§ Cartmell Priory was a house of Augustinian, or Black Canons, while its 
neighbour Furness was a Cistercian foundation. ‘“‘ The Monastery of Cartmell of 
Black Canons.” ‘“*Tonges’ Visitation of the North,” Vol. 41, Surtees Society 
Publications, p. 91. “The Monastery of Furness of White Monkes”’ Jlid, p. 92. 


substituted 
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substituted for black in the vestments of ecclesiastics: black and 
blue (or violet) being interchangeable colours in ritual, and black glass 
having barely an existence,* convenience as well as artistic beauty 
was both served bythe substitution. ‘ Plo,” I should note, is the full 
name. No letters are missing from it, as the ornamentation of the 
scroll, on a scrutiny, shows. No list of the Priors of Cartmel is on 
record, and hence though ‘‘ John Plo” tells us whence the glass came, 
he gives no clue as to the date. In the background is a portion of a 
Norman arcading. The face, hands, most of the blue cloak, rosary, 
and other details of * John Plo” are new glass, marked “‘ H.H., 1871,” 
but are faithfully copied from the leading figure in group No. 3, to 
which I shall go, omitting for a moment group No. 2. 

Group No. 3. An ecclesiastic kneeling to the dexter, habited in 
every way the same as the ecclesiastic in group No. 1. Behind him 
are six or seven others, all habited in the same way, and no doubt 
being Canons of Cartmel. Labels issue from their mouths, but the 
‘names are much obliterated; that of the chief figure is a total blank, 
but from its length it probably gave his office as well as name. The 
others, so far as legible, are Thomas Hogson, Willym Baraye, Willm 
Purfoot, Roger Thwaites, George Fis I see that some accounts 
assign the name ‘‘ Thomas Hogson” to the principal figure, but that 
seems incorrect. The long, reflexed, blank label seems to be his. 

Hutchinson gives us the name of the principal figure; he records 
the names as ‘‘ W. Hartley, Tho. Honson (Hogson) and other names 
by the breaking of the glass rendered not legible.” W. Hartley must 
have been the sub-prior in all probability. The faces, the rosary of 
the chief figure, and other details in this group are old glass. The 
same Norman arcading that is seen in group No. 1 appears here also. 

GROUPS 2, 4,5, and 6 have all been made from the same cartoon or 
vidimus ; two variations being produced by different colouring, and 
two by turning the cartoon round. In my paper} on the glass in the 
east window of Carlisle Cathedral, I pointed out several instances 
of this practice. Many others may be found in the windows of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge. Each group represents a knight and lady 
kneeling before a desk covered with drapery which flows down unto 
the ground: an open book is on the desk, and the knight’s knees are 





* Black glass can be produced by the use of a sufficient thickness of enamel 
brown, as in some of the coats of arms in this window. Such black glass is opaque, 
and in a large mass, as the Prior’s cloak, would be hideous.k—See Winston on 
Glass Painting, Vol. 1, p. 19. 

t+ Hutchinson’s Excursion, p. 192,—cited before, p. 

t Transactions, Cumberland and Westmorland Archzological Society, Vol. 2, 
pp: 290, 302. See also Archzological Journal, Vol. 13, p. 45. 


on 
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on a cushion. The lady is a little behind her husband, so that her 
cushion cannot be seen. In all four groups the cushion is red, and 
the drapery of the desk light green. In each group the knight is 
bare-headed, wears a short tabard on which (both on the body and 
the sleeves) are painted his arms ; below the tabard appears the deep 
mail skirt in common wear at the close of the fifteenth century and 
on into the sixteenth.* His hands are raised in prayer, but not con- 
joined; his arms, thighs, and legs are in complete plate armour, the 
genouillieres being particularly massive: the feet are in long pointed 
sollerets with huge rowel spurs. 

The lady’s head-dress is late 15th century. She is dressed in kirtle, 
tight-fitting round the neck, and a long mantle: on the mantle are 
depicted her husband’s arms, and on the kirtle her own.{ The 
lady’s hands are raised in prayer. , 

I will now take ‘each of these four groups, Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 6, 
seviatim, and deal with the heraldic points that arise. 

Group 2. The knight and lady kneel to the sinister. The arms 
on the knight’s tabard and the lady’s mantle are, Ermine, frettee Gules, 
and on her kirtle, Argent, two bars, and a canton Gules, on which a 
cross of the first. A legend overhead runs, ‘“* Willm Thornboro and 
hys Wyff.” There is no difficulty in identifying this couple. The 
arms on the lady’s kirtle are those of Broughton, of Broughton-in- 
Furness. The last of the line—Sir Thomas Broughton—was out with . 
Lambert Semnel, in 1487, and is said to have fallen at the battle of 
Newark. The romantic story of his survival and life-long conceal- 
ment at Witherslack, among his tenants, will be found in West’s Fur- 
ness, p. 272, edition of 1804, andin White’s Lays and Legends of the 
English Lake Country, p.3. Thelady here could have told us all about 
it, for she is Elizabeth, his daughter and heiress, but she probably 
brought to her husband little of the Broughton lands, for they were 
confiscated by Henry VII., and the manor of Broughton was granted 
to Thomas Stanley, Earl of Derby. The knight, her husband, is Sir 


* Cutts’ Scenes and Characters in the Middle Ages, p. 402. 


+ Sandford, in his Genealogical History, quoted by Mr. Planche, in his Cyclo- 
pedia of Costumes, Vol. 1, p. 361, writing of an effigy at Warwick, of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Somerset, says, ‘‘It’s observable that the arms of Edmond, Duke of 
Somerset, her husband, are embroidered upon her mantle, or upper garment, and 
there placed to signity that the husband, as a cloak or mantle, is to shroud the 
wife from all those violent storms against which her tender sex is not capable of 
making a defence. The arms of her house are depicted upon her kirtle, which 
(being under cover of the husband, or upper garment) are to denote the family of 
which she has descended. From which take this for granted, that wherever you 
find the figure of a woman painted or carved in a mantle and kirtle of arms, those 
on the mantle are the arms of her husband, and those on her kirtle, the ensign of 
her own blood and family.” ‘ 


William 
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William Thornburgh* of Hampsfield Hall, which this Society visited 
not long ago under the genial guidance of its present owner,—our ac- 
tive fellow member,—Mr. Fletcher Rigge, of Wood Broughton, whose 
ancestors purchased Hampsfield Hall and its estate from William 
Thornburgh, in the twelfth Charles I., 1636.+ This group gives us as 
date, latter half of fifteenth century. The face of the knight and the 
lady’s head-dress are new glass. 

Group No.4. The knight and the lady kneel to the sinister. The 
arms on the knight’s tabard and the lady’s mantle are the well-known 
ones of Pennington, Ov, five fusils conjoined in fess Azure, and on her 
kirtle, quarterly Argent and Gules, on a bend Sable three escallops of 
the first. These arms are given by previous writers as, Argent, on a 
bend Sable three escallops of the field, and are assigned to Levens. 
Close inspection will shew that lam right. Our excellent member, 
Mr. Bellasis, Bluemantle Pursuivant-at-Arms, informs me that Sir 
John Pennington married Joan, daughter of Sir William Eure, who bore 
quarterly, Or and Gules, on a bend Sable three escallops Argent. There 
is no doubt the arms on the lady’s kirtle are intended for those of 
Eure, though the field on the first and fourth quarter is Argent and not 
Or. The error, (if that can be called error, which was, I doubt not, 
done advisedly) arises from the exigencies of glass painting. Take 
the first quarter of the coat; in that small space occurs three colours, 
Or, Sable, and Argent. To lead so many small separate pieces of 
‘glass together would be impossible, and the difficulty is got round 
by making the field, as well as the charges on the bend, of Argent. 
A precisely similar case occurs at York, in the window representing 
the life and miracles of St. William of York, and I extract and put in 
a foot-note Mr. James Fowler’s remarks thereon.§ The legend over 
this group is “‘ Pennington and his Wiff.”” This Sir John Pennington, 
who married Joan Eure, died in 1512. We thus get a date coinciding - 
with that given by group No. 2, say-latter part of fifteenth century. 
The face of the lady and her head-dress are in this group new glass. 





* See a pedigree in Nicolson & Burn, Vol. I., p. 117. 
+ Stockdale’s Annales Caermoelenses, p. 473. 


§ ** Sir Hugh le Despenser quartile de argent e de goules, a une bende de sable les 
quarters de goules fretts, de or. Roll. temp. Edw.II., 1308-14, Nicholas The sub- 
stitution of a field Argent for Gules, in the second and third quarters of the arms 
as represented in the window, will be readily understood by all who are ac- 
quainted with the principle of ancient glass painting. At the time this window is 
presumed to have been executed it was impossible to represent metal charges on 
coloured fields, or coloured charges on metal fields, except by using separate 
_ panes of glass leaded together, a cumbersome process for so small a surface of 
glazing as the quartering of a shield. Accordingly, we frequently find arms re- 
presented imperfectly in painted glass. It was not until towards the end of the 
fifteenth century the difficulty was surmounted by abraiding or grinding away 
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Group 5. The cartoon has been inverted. The knight and lady 
kneel to the dexter. The arms on the knight’s tabard are, Argent, 
two bars and a canton Gules, but the charge on the canton can hardly 
be made out. To me it appears a maunch, which would assign the 
coat to Bardsey of Bardsey. Others have taken it for a cross moline, 
and assigned the coat to Kirkby, and it is said the name of Kirkby 
was once to be read in the legend about the pair. At any rate, the 
coat denotes a member of one of those local families who bore on a 
silver shield the two red bars and a canton that denotes their alliance 
with, or allegiance to, the ancient barons of Kendal, who charged 
their cantons with a lion of England, while Broughton of Broughton 
displayedacross Or; Preston of Preston Patrick, acinquefoil Or; Bard- 
sey of Bardsey, a maunch Argent; Kirkby of Kirkby, a cross moline 
Or; &c.* About the lady’s arms a singular mistake has been made. 
Her mantle is barred, Argent and Gules, and hence her arms are put 
down as, barry, Argent and Gules, and she is made out to be a Fitz 
Alan. But the Argent and Gules on.her mantle is merely a repeti- 
tion of her husband’s coat of arms and are barry of eight pieces: 
her family arms, which should be on her kirtle, are gone; the place is 
blank new glass.t If I may hazard a conjecture, I would say these 
two represent a Bardsey of Bardsey, who had taken to wife a daughter 
of Leybourne of Cunswick. I hazard this guess, because elsewhere 
in the window I find the arms of Bardsey impaling Leybourne of 
Cunswick, but I have no information as to this marriage. The faces 
are both restorations in this group. 

Group No. 6. The knight and lady kneel to the dexter: the arms 
are wholly obliterated: in fact the places were they should be are 
all new glass. Mr. Stockdale, who studied the window in 1844, makes 





the coloured surface of coated glass used for the purpose, so as to leave at pleasure 
a white pattern (which might afterwards be stained yellow if necessary) on a 
coloured ground, as in many fine examples at Fairford, for instance. But this 
process must necessarily have been tedious and expensive, and in quite late 
heraldry we find it by no means generally adopted. Thus, in North Cray Church, 

the bearing of the Bowes family—argent, three bows in pale gules, 1s represented 
on a piece “of white glass of the sixteenth century, the bows being stained yellow ; 
and at Wilton House, Wilts, the whole of the arms of Philip of Spain, the hus- 
band of Queen Mary, are, with the exception of the bearing of Austria, executed 
in white, yellow, and black (Winston, Ancient Glass Painting, i 1. 33, where other 
examples will be found) At present, instead of the tedious and expensive pro- 
cess of abrasion, hydro-chloric acid is made use of. This curicus substance was 
not discovered until towards the close of the last century. From “On a Win- 
dow representing the Life and Miracles of St. William of York,’”’ by James Fowler, 
— Yorkshire Archzological Journal, Vol. III. p. 214. 

* West’s Furness, p, 267, edition of 1804. The Heraldry of Cumberland and 
Westmorland, in Transactions, Cumberland and Westmorland Archeological 
Society, Vol. I. p., 314. 

+ See a previous note from Sandford, ante p. 56. 
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the knight’s arms to be Argent, on a bend Sable four spades of the 
field, for Swetenham of Cheshire; and the lady’s, Argent, on a chevron 
Azure eight plates each charged with a cross Sable. I doubt these— 
Machel’s sketches—show the knight’s arms as three somethings on a 
bend, and the lady’s three escallops ona bend. These traces must 
have perished before the restoration in 1871. A few letters of an in- 
scription remain over this group: the second word is “‘hys,” and the 
first looks like ‘‘ milady.” 

I think we are now in a position to draw an inference 
as to the glass already described. It forms part, by far 
the greater part, of a seven-light window which was brought 
here from Cartmel Priory. The present Perpendicular 
windows of the choir and transepts of Cartmel Priory 
were, at a date not long before the Reformation, inserted 
in place of the original Transition or early English ones.* 
I take it that this glass, which would not then have been 
long at Cartmel, for its details and the Thornburgh and 
Pennington effigies fix it as late fifteenth century—say 
1480,—was brought whole and uninjured to Windermere, 
and put up there, filling all the glass below the transom. 
I also suggest that it was much mutilated, and the sinister 
light utterly destroyed at a later period by the Parliamen- 
tarians when they destroyed the organ, and that it has been 
afterwards patched with fragments from other painted win- 
dows in this Church, which may or may not have been 
the original home of such other painted windows. I attribute 
the smashing to the Parliamentarians of the seventeenth 
century, because they smashed the organ, and would there- 
fore hardly spare the glass. Ido not attribute it to the 
sixteenth century, because in the sixteenth century the 
population around Windermere was strongly Catholic. 
It may however have been done then ; but whenever done, it 
was done of malice aforethought and with design, as shown 





* See Transactions of this Society, Vol. 2., pp. 389, 395, where Mr. Lees and I 
have made this conjecture in writing about the fragments of glass in Cartmel Fell 
Chapel. See also Cartmel Priory Church, by Rev. J. L. Petit, Archzeological 
Journal, Vol. 27, pp. 81, 89, where he assigns the perpendicular work in Cartmel 
Priory Church to the latter half of fifteenth century, or even to the sixteenth. 


by 
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by the faces being nearly all knocked out, leaving the hands 
and feet. If the smashing was the work of the sixteenth 
century, then the subsequent patching would probably be 
of the same date as the Questions and Answers on the 
walls—say 1600. 

The groups at the bottom are the ‘‘ signatures” of the 
window, and record the persons at whose expense it was 
made and placed at Cartmel, viz: Prior Plo, the sub- 
Prior, and other canons, and Sir William and Lady Thorn- 
burgh, Sir John and Lady Pennington, and others whose 
names are lost. 

The fragments which have been used for the patching 
now demand consideration. 

In the seventh light below the transom we find glass of a 
date much earlier than the glass we have been dealing 
with. ‘There are two figures which now are said to be arch- 
bishops, and two which are said to be St. Stephen and St. 
Lawrence. Formerly, they were said to be two abbots of 
Furness and two monks, but this was before it was dis- 
covered that the two so-called monks have in their hands, 
the one the gridiron, the other the stones, which identify 
them respectively as St. Lawrence and St. Stephen: they 
are habited in white dalmatics, one with a red, the other 
with a blue amice. The two archbishops, each wear the 
_ mitra preciosa, or jewelled mitre; each is nimbed, and must 
therefore have been canonised ; each carries in his left hand 
an archbishop’s cross staff of gold,—a Maltese cross on a 
staff. The discussion as to the vestments wore by these 
two archbishops may conveniently be relegated to an 
Appendix. 

A minute examination of these four figures shows that 
they are not in their original positions. The two arch- 
bishops and the two martyrs encroach a little on one an- 
other. Each pair has been fitted into this light by cutting 
a thin strip out from between its component figures. In the 
case of the archbishops, a portion of the right hand, which 

is 
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is raised in blessing, of the sinister archbishop, has been 
cut away. If then, the two archbishops were originally 
one group, they have closed their distance; but perhaps 
they were independent figures from the same window, or 
series of windows, and have been thus made into a group. 
Only a small piece of the mitre of the dexter archbishop 
is new, and a small unimportant bit of the vestments: 
otherwise these two archbishops are all old glass. The 
little injured condition and the careful way in which they 
have been fitted together,—as I have just pointed out,— 
corroborates my idea that they were put into this light, 
after the smashing by the Parliamentarians, to supply the 
place of an utterly destroyed figure which balanced the St. 
Barbara. 

Coming now to the glass above the transom, we have 
three small pictures, twenty-one shields of arms, and a 
very large number of fragments, consisting of pieces of | 
conventional foliage, of borders charged with quatrefoils 
and cinquefoils, a large key, the feet of our Saviour pierced 
by a nail, two figures with musical instruments, architec- 
tural and canopy fragments. I hardly think any heraldic 
significance is to be assigned to the borders charged with 
quatrefoils and cinquefoils; indeed, many of these frag- 
ments, all in the dexter light above the transom, are 
new, so the rector, (the Rev. Canon Stock,) tells me. 

Two of these three pictures are in the second and fourth 
lights over the transom. One represents our Saviour’s 
Entry into Jerusalem, the other represents his Resurrec- 
tion. These are both of the same date and workmanship, 
and are assigned by Mr. Hughes to the fourteenth century. 
They are placed so high, that even with a glass I could 
not fully examine them. The white glass in them gives 
them a particularly silvery appearance. 

In the third light above the transom is the Virgin Mary, 
crowned and seated under a canopy. She is habited Vert, 
with a mantle Or, clasped by a morsus, on which is the 

letter 
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letter ‘“‘M.” The infant Saviour stands on her knee, 
habited in light blue, holding up his right hand. She has 
an apple in her right hand, thus showing she is depicted 
as the second Eve: ‘‘ Mors per Evam ; per Mariam Vita.”’* 
On each side of the Virgin is a falcon anda squirrel. They 
are probably merely ornamental accessories, without mean- 
ing. But they may be heraldic: the crest of the Prestons 
of Holker, great benefactors to Cartmel Priory, was a 
falcon rising, but I am unaware to whom I can assign the 
squirrel. On the other hand, the Virgin and Child are on 
the seal of Furness Abbey, where she is crowned and 
holds an apple, or something like an apple, in her right 
hand: at any rate, the coincidence is suggestive. This is 
the oldest glass in the window,—thirteenth century,—and 
is very mosaic in character.t The top of the canopy is 
gone: a few fragments of a similar date are in the sixth 
and seventh lights over the transom. 

In considering the shields of arms, I shall preserve the 
numbers which have been given to them by Mr. Charles 
Baily in the Bowness Tract. 


IN THE SECOND LIGHT OVER THE TRANSOM. 


1. Argent, a cross wavy Gules. The cross is ruby glass leaded 
into white glass: there can be no mistake about the colours. Mr. 
Baily puts this coat down as unknown, and it is a very puzzling coat, 
so much so that I take it to be not quite correctly given by the glass- 
painter. Mr. Bellasis (Bluemantle, who has kindly taken much 
trouble in the matter) writes that ‘“‘ Inglethorpe, Argent, a cross en- 
grailed Gules, is one of the great quarterings of Huddleston (Inglethorpe 
of Borough Green and Sawston, co. Camb.). Sir Edmund Inglethorpe’s 
only child and heiress married into Nevill Montacute, and the latter 
family into Huddleston.” Mr. Bellasis adds, in a subsequent letter, 
that some of the Inglethorpe pedigrees reverse the two colours. As 
we shall presently find a coat, which may be Huddleston’s, this is not an 
unlikely suggestion, but for the uncertainty as to the colours. But I 
think a better may be found: if we refer to shield No. 11 in this 


* Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, p. xlix. Confer Chartularium Abbatice 
de Novo Monasterio. Surtees Society, Vol. 66, p. xx. 

+ Figure 2, Plates I. and IJ., Winston’s Ancient Glass Painting, Vol. 2, show its 
character well. 
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window we find there, Quarterly, 1 and 4 Argent, two bars, and three 
estoiles in chief Gules, for Lowick of Lowick in Furness; 2 and 3 
Argent, a cross Gules. I have no doubt that this is meant for the 
same coat as No. I. On referring to Mr. Gibson’s MS. book (see 
Appendix) I find Lowick quartering, Argent, a cross raguly, (colour 
omitted) given among the list of coats of arms at Cartmel Priory. A 
shield with a cross raguly has long been a puzzle in Westmorland 
Heraldry: it appearsona Betham monument in Betham Church.*— 
1, Nicolson and Burn, pp. 224, 626, 629, but is not the arms of 
Betham. Mr. Bellasis informs me that Vincent’s Ordinary and the 
Herald’s E.D.N. alphabetical index give, Argent a cross ragulee Gules, 
to Lawrence of Lancashire, and in Mr. Gibson’s MS. book I find, 
Argent, a cross ragulee (no colour) given to Lawrence of Ashton. 

Putting all these together I think the shield ‘“‘ Argent, a cross wavy 
Gules” is the glass-painter’s best effort towards the ‘‘ Argent, a cross 
ragulee Gules” of Lawrence of Lancashire. From shield No. 11, 
Lowick would appear to have married an heiress of this Lawrence. 
Lowick died out at Lowick, tempore Henry VI.—(West’s Furness, p. 
264.) It is possible that the shield may now be turned to the outside 
of the window, and that it may mean a Lawrence married the heiress 
‘of Lowick. However, I at present can make no better suggestion as 
to Nos. 1 and Il. 

2. Argent,on a bend Sable, three plates, each charged with a cross 
Gules. These arms are the arms of Urswick of Great Urswick. In 
the Bowness Tract Mr. Baily makes the charges on the bend to be 
lozenges charged with a saltire, but I think I am right. The Urs- 
wick arms are, Mr. Bellasis tells me, given in the Fleming 1665 Visi- 
tation pedigree as Argent, on a bend Sable, three lozenges of the field, 
each charged with a cross Gules. West (Furness, p. 292, edition of 
1804) makes the crosses saltires. 

**Sir Richard le Fleming married Elizabeth, daughter of Adam de 
Urswick and heir to Adam and John her brothers, by whom Sir 
Richard got the manor of Coningston in Lancashire.”—From a Flem- 
ing pedigree by Sir Daniel Fleming, in Machel’s Collections, Vol. 2, 
p-141. Sir Richard Fleming lived tempore Henry III. These arms 
are probably here as a Fleming quartering. 

3. Sable, frette, and a label of three points Argent. The well- 
known arms of Harrington of Wraysholme Tower, near Cartmel. 


* A reference to Machel’s Collections, Vol. 2, p. 267, will explain much of Nicol- 
son and Burn’s difficulty about the Betham monument. They mention only six 
coats of arms, all on the north side of the monument. Machel mentions three 
on the south side, viz: —a fret, a chief dancette, (the arms which West, accord- 
ing to Nicolson and Burn, Vol. 1., p. 628, assigned to Betham) and three combs 
(query as to the last). 


4. Gules, 
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4. Gules, frette Argent, a label of five points Azure, impaling Argent 
a fleur-de-lis Gules. 

In the Bowness Tract the first of these coats is set down as ‘‘ Hud- 
dleston or Fleming,—probably Fleming of Rydal,”—but Mr. Bellasis 
points out that in the 1665 Visitation, Fleming pedigree, the arms of 
Fleming are given as, Gules a fret Argent, and those of Huddleston of 
Millom as, Gules frette Argent. I do not think the Flemings ever used 
a coat fretty, though some branches of the Huddlestons, (7.¢., Hud- 
dleston of Sawston) used a shield charged with a fret, and a shield 
frettee, indifferently. I think we may then rather assign this coat 
to Huddleston lords of the great Seignory of Millom, than to Fleming. 
But the impaled coat is puzzling. It is born by Morden of Kent. 
No such marriage appears in the Huddleston pedigree,—or for that 
matter in the Fleming,—where indeed I know the arms of all the ladies 
mentioned. The arms of Dixon are ‘“ Gules, a fleur-de-lis and a chief 
Ermine.”—West’s Furness, p. 334, edition of 1804, where, I think, 
West has omitted to say the fleur-de-lis should be Or. 

St. George’s Visitation of Cumberland, (Harleian Society Publica- 
tion,) p. 13, gives the arms of Huddleston of Millom thus : — 

Quarterly of four.—1. Gules a fret Argent. 2. Azure, a fleur-de-lis Or, 
ona chief Argent a bugle-horn stringed Sable. 3. Argent, three chev- 
ronels Gules. 4. Per fess Gules and Argent, six martlets ‘counter 
changed. The editor assigns the second coat to Rogers,* the third 
to Barrington, and the fourth to Fenwick. Richard Huddleston of 
Millom married a coheir of Fenwick of Northumberland, about the 
time of Henry IV. All this seems to prove that in assigning this im- 
paled coat to Huddleston of Millom, I am on the track. This coat 
is set in a trefoil. 


THIRD LIGHT OVER THE TRANSOM. 


5. Sable, frettee Argent, for Harrington of Gleaston and Aldingham. 
These were in the east window of Cartmel church in 1690 (Mr. 
Gibson’s MS. Book), 

6. Argent, two bars Gules, on a canton Gules a maunch (?) Or, for 
Bardsey of Bardsey, impaling Gules, six lioncels rampant Argent, 3, 
2,1, for Leyborne of Cunswick. I do not know of this marriage, but 
Leyborne married with all the families round. This coat is larger 
than the others, and I have already suggested that it refers to the 
knight and lady in what I have called group No. 5.4 


7, Gules frettee Argent. Huddlestone of Millom. See my remarks 
on No. 4. 


* Rogers, Argent, a fleur-de-lis Sable, a chief Gu. Tonge’s Visitation of the 
North, Surtees Society, Vol. 41. p- Ixxvi. 


tT Ante p. 58. 
8. Quarterly 
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8. Quarterly quartered. 1st and 4th grand quarters barry of six, 
Argent and Azure, in chief three torteaux, for Grey of Groby, 
(Archeological Journal, Vol. 27, p. 345.) 2and 3 grand quarters— 
1 and 4 Gules a maunch Or ;—2 and 3 barry, Argent and Azure. 

The elder branch of the Le Flemings, who had Gleaston and Ald- 
ingham, ended in a Sir Michael, who was drowned in Levens, and 
died sine prole, tempore Henry III. His sister Alice carried the 
estates to her husband, Richard de Cancefield: she had issue— 
Richard or William— who died sine prole, and Agnes, who carried 
Gleaston and Aldingham to the elder branch of the Harringtons by 
marriage with Robert de Harrington of Harrington. The heir female 
of the elder branch of these Harringtons, Elizabeth, married William 
Bonvill of Devonshire: her daughter and heir, Catherine, married 
Thomas Grey, who was created by Edward IV., Marquis of Dorset. 
His grandson, Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, was father of Lady Jane 
Grey. Thus we see how the Grey arms would come in. Grey 
quartered Hastings, Argent a maunch Sable, and Valence, barry of 
eight Argent and Azure. (Archzological Journal, Vol. 27, p. 345.) 
This shield is in a trefoil. 


FOURTH LIGHT OVER THE TRANSOM. 

g- Asmall quartered shield. rst and 4th Barry of six, Argent and 
Azure. 2nd and 3rd are plain white glass: there are no torteaux, 
but the shield has probably been intended for Grey and one of its 
quartering. 


FIFTH LIGHT OVER THE TRANSOM. 

to. Argent, a saltire Sable charged with a mullet of the field. 
Middleton of Middleton and Leighton, a well-known local coat. 

11. Quarterly, 1st and 4th Argent, two bars and three estoiles 
in chief, Gules, for Lowick of Lowick. and and 3rd Argent, a cross 
Gules. See my remarks on No. tf. 

12. In a trefoil. Quarterly, 1st and 4th Sable, three lioncels 
Argent, for Talbot of Bashall, co. York. 2nd and 3rd Sable, frettee, 
Argent,—a label of three points Gules. : 

Edmund Talbot of Bashall, co. York married, tempore Henry VII., 
Jane, sole daughter and heir of Sir Robert Harrington of Hornby, 
York. He was fourth in descent from Robert Harrington, second son 
of Robert Harrington of Aldingham, and Alice de Cancefield, sister 
and heir of William (or Richard) de Cancefield of Aldingham. Agnes 
and William (or Richard) were children of Robert de Cancefield, by 
Alice, sister and heir of Sir Michael le Fleming of Aldingham.— 

I Burke’s 
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Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, (Sir John Harrington) ; Burn and 
Nicolson, Vol. 1., p. 151; West’s Furness, p. 278. 

The only son of this Talbot-Harrington marriage was living 13 
Henry VII., and died young.* 

13. Gules, three chamfreins (?) Argent, says the Bowness tract. 
I would read this coat as, Gules, three bull’s heads caboshed. 

De Millom, or Boyville de Millom, bore a chevron between three 
bull’s heads caboshed, untinctured. (See St. George’s Visitation of 
Cumberland, Harleian Society, p. 22, and West’s Furness, p. 292, 
edition of 1804). This coat in the window may be meant for De 
Millom. Burn and Nicolson think so, vol. I., p. 178. 

14. Gules, frettee Argent, a label of five points Vert. Huddleston 
‘or Fleming. See No. 4. 

15. Party per pale Or and Vert, a lion rampant Gules. 

These are the arms of the Priory of Cartmel, taken from the arms 
of William Mareschal the elder, Earl of Pembroke, son-in-law of 
King John, and founder of Cartmel Priory, A.D. 1188. Stockdale’s 
Annales Caermoelenses, p. 9. Tonge’s Visitation of the North, 
Surtees Society, vol. 41. p. 67, 91.+ 

16. In a trefoil, Gules, three cushions Ermine, a pomme (some- 
thing green) in the centre for a difference, Redmayne of Levens. 


* Edm. Talbot, second son of Thomas T. and Alicia Talbot of Bracewell, married, 
first, Ann Hart, widow of Jacob Stanley; second, Jane, only daughter and heiress 
of Robert Harrington, of Hornby, Kt., and had by the latter issue one son Thomas 
who died at the age of thirteen. Edm. T. died 11 Henry VIII., and was buried 
in Westminister Abbey.—Whitaker’s Craven, 2nd Edition, 1812, p.25. Florence, 
third daughter of Henry Pudsay of Craven, married, first, Sir Thomas Talbot 
of Bashall, who died before 13 Henry VII.; married, second, Henry Lord Clifford, 
theShepherd Lord (his second wife); married, third, Richard Grey, youngest son 
of Thomas, Marquis of Dorset: Henry VIII. being the marriage broker. This 
Sir Thomas was Edmund’s eldest brother but died in his father’s lifetime, leaving 
eae daughter, Dorothy, who married Hugh Lowther, Kt., 22,Henry VIII.— 
ie Po EE 2s 





+t Tue Monastery oF CARTMEL. 


Arms. Per pale Or and Vert, a lion rampant gules. Be tT notip, that the 
Monastery of Cartmell, of Black Channons, was first founded by Bycot, Erie 
MarsuaLL, and Erie of PemBroke; of whom is descended the Lord Greye 
Ruthin, and after Erle of Kent. And so restyth founders of the said monastery 
Syr Henry Graye, as heyre to the said Erle of Kent. Tonge’s Visitation of the 
North. Surtees Society, vol. 41, p. oI. 


Furness ABBEY. 

Arms. Sable, a bend checky argent and azure. Behind the shield is a crozier 
through a mitre. 

THEYSE BE THE Armys of the Monastery of Furnes, of White Monkes, whiche 
armes be appropriat to the said Monastery. And first founder of the said 
Monastery was Kyng Stephen, the first of that name. And so restyth foundour 
‘our Souverayn Lord the Kyng, and his heyres kynges.—Ilid, p. 92. 


. - SIXTH 
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SIXTH LIGHT OVER THE TRANSOM. 


17. The same arms as the last without the pomme. These arms 
were, or are in the chancel windows at Cartmel. Stockdale’s Annales 
Caermoelenses, p. 144. Mr. Gibson’s MS. Book. 

18. These arms have been confidently stated to be Argent, a 
fess Gules between three popinjays Vert, and assigned to Thweng | 
or Lumley, lords of that part of Kendal Barony, known as the 
Lumley fee.* There is something tempting in this allocation, but 
there are two reasons against it, the birds are not green, and are not 
parrots or popinjays. 

I am not certain as to the colour of the birds, it seems different 
from that of the fess, butseems meant for Gules. It has been assigned 
to Osmotherley, who bears Argent, a fess between three ravens Sable. 
The Osmotherleys, as well as the Huddlestons, were descended 
from the De Milloms. St. George’s Visitation of Cumberland, 
Harleian Society, p. 22. Allyson of Pardsey Hall bore, Argent, a 
fess Gules between three birds Sable, within a bordure of the last. 
Ibid p. 27, Mr. Stockdale hesitates between Lumley and Osmotherley. 

19. Same as No. 15. 

20. Argent, a fleur-de-lis Gules. The same as the 2nd coat in 
No. 4. Is in a trefoil. 

One coat of arms, the largest of all, has been omitted. It is in the 
4th light over the transom, and is as follows: 

Within the Garter, France modern quartering England: a label of 
three points Argent. The plain silver label proves this to be the coat 
of arms of a Prince of Wales;. the Garter shows that he must have 
been a K.G. There are only three Princes of Wales who bore France 
modern quartering England, and who were Knights of the Garter, 
viz.: Edward, son of Henry VI., Arthur, son of Henry VII., and 
Henry, son of Henry VII., after Prince Arthur’s death. (Boutell’s 
Heraldry, Chapter on Royal Cadency.) The shape of the shield 
comes to our aid: all the others in the window are of the heater 
shape; this is more square, less elegant; we may assign the coat to 
Prince Arthur, K.G., or to his brother, Prince Henry, K.G., who suc- 
ceeded him as Prince of Wales. Why the arms of Prince Arthur, 
K.G. are here is acrux. ‘They are evidently the most modern thing 
in the window; except the new glass. From an old Westmorland 
Gazette, I find Mr. Hughes puts the date of this shield at 1520, that 
is in the reign of Henry VIII. It must have been to commemorate 


* Lumley bore Argent, a fess Gules between three parroquets Vert. These 
arms are said to have been assumed in right of Thweng. Tonge’s Visitation of. 
the North, Surtees Society, vol. 41, p. 27. 
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something that happened while he or his elder brother was Prince of 
Wales. 

Proceeding now to an analysis of the coats of arms I have en- 
deavoured to describe and identify : — . 

No. 6. (Bardsey impaling Leyborne), from its larger size, stands by 
itself. J have conjectured that it has some connection with group 
No. 5. IfIam right in that, I think that group No. 2,4, and 6 would 
each also have had a similar impaled shield connected with them, 
No. 2 having Thornburgh impaling Broughton, No. 4, Pennington im- 
paling Eure. These probably perished at the smashing of the glass. 

No. g, from its small size stands alone, but I can make nothing of 
that fact beyond the fact itself, and that there must be good reason 
for twice repeating in different sized shields, No. g and No. 8, Grey 
and one or other of its quarterings. — 


No. 4. Huddleston or Fleming, impaling unknown. 
No. 8. Grey and its quarterings. 

No. 12. Talbot quartering Harrington. 

No. 16. Redmayne of Levens. 

No. 20. The unknown coat in No. 4. 


Are each of them arranged in the centre of a trefoil. These must 
tell a connected tale, which, alas, I cannot read. From them we get 
a date. No. 12 gives the end of the reign of Henry VII. The issue 
of the Talbot-Harrington marriage was an only son, living 13 Henry 
VII., 1497, but who died aged13. (Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 
Sir John Harington.) The peculiar form of these trefoils suggests 
that each of them formerly occupied the head of a square-headed 
light in a window—a reference to the sketch will show what I mean. 


No. 1. Lawrence of Lancashire. 

No. 2. Urswick. 

No. 3. Harrington of Wraysholm. 

No. 5. Harrington of Gleaston. 

No. 7. Huddleston of Millom, or Fleming. 

No. 10. Middleton. 

No. 11. Lowick quartering No. 1. 

No. 13. De Millom, or Boyville de Millom. 

No. 14. Huddleston of Millom, or Fleming. Same as No. 7 with a 
label for difference. 

No. 15. Priory of Cartmel. 

No. 17. Redmayne of Levens. 

No. 18. Doubtful. 

No. 19. Priory of Cartmel. 

All these seem by the shape of the shields to be allied in some 

way. 
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way. Five, Nos. 3, 5, 11, 15, 17, and 1g (duplicate) are or were 
in Cartmel Priory Church. This affords presumption that these 
shields, as well as the glass below the transom, came from Cartmel, 
particularly as No. 15 and 1g are the arms of Cartmel Priory. It 
may be objected that some of the families whose shields are in the 
above list were Furness families, and so more likely to be benefactors 
of Furness than of Cartmel. True, but Furness lies in a corner of 
its own, and Cartmel is on the road to Lancaster and the south: 
on their travels, the Grandees of Furness probably received hospi- 
tality from the Priory of Cartmel, which would be for Huddleston of 
Millom, and many others, their first stage on their journey south. 

The date we get from No. 12 coincides well with what we get from 
groups 2 and 4, viz., late 15th century. 

All these shields are heater-shaped ; the shield containing the arms 
of the Prince of Wales is much squarer, Tudor-shaped, and evidently 
later. Arthur Tudor, K.G., Prince of Wales, died 1502. Henry 
Tudor, K.G., Prince of Wales, became King 1509. What then does © 
this shield record? It may be that it records the transference of the 
bulk of this glass, that is the seven light picture of the Crucifixion, 
from Cartmel to Bowness.* I think that this coat of arms can 
never have been at Cartmel; I do not see why they should put up 
the coat of arms of Prince Arthur, or Prince Henry, at Cartmel. I 
can conceive why they should put it up at Windermere, for the pat- 
ronage of this church, see I. Burn and Nicolson, 177, was in the 
Crown, only occasionally granted out for a life or lives, while the 
portion of the Barony of Kendal, known as the Richmond Fee, fell 
into the Crown by the death of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
mother of Henry VII, and remained in the Crown until 23 Henry 
VIII., who granted it to his natural son, Henry duke of Richmond 
and Somerset. 


The general conclusions that I came to on the whole 
of this glass.may thus be summed up. 

I. The greater part, that is, the six large figures and the 
six groups below them, form part of a seven-light window, 
which was brought here from Cartmel Priory, when the pre- 
sent perpendicular windows of the choir and transept of that 
Priory, were, at a date not long before the Reformation, 
inserted in place of the original transition or early English 
ones. As I have said before, I take it that this, which 


* Ante p. 59. 
would 
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would not then have been long at Cartmel, was brought 
whole and uninjured to Bowness, and put up there, filling 
all the space below the transom. 

II. What was at that time put into the space above the — 
transom I will not undertake to say, except that I think 
the Royal Arms were, and that the Royal Arms record 
the transference of the glass from Cartmel to Bowness. 

III. I think a great number of the coats of arms came 
from Cartmel also; they may have, on their first trans- 
ference to Bowness, occupied places in the aisle, or other 
windows in the church. 

IV. I think the Parliamentarians, when they smashed 
the organ, also smashed the glass, being particularly 
rough upon the faces. 

V. After this smashing, an attempt was made to put 
the church into a decent state. The east window was 
patched, as well as might be, by collecting into it all the 
fragments of glass in the church—fragments of windows, 
some of which may never have been elsewhere than in 
Bowness church. 

After I had written down the above as the conclusions 
to which I came, and completed, or nearly so, this paper 
to this point, Mr. Jackson had the opportunity of seeing 
what Machel has put down about the glass, and he has 
furnished me with the following : 


Bowness WINbDow.—Description of Bowness church window with 
twenty coats tricked and a written account also figures of Knights 
and their ladies then three drawings on shields and the following 
note ‘‘ The coates marked Y and these 2 that follow are in the side 
Windows next to the Quier in the North Ile concerning wch they 
have a Tradition that a Shereman or Smith and a Carryer were 
buryed there On a window in this Ile next the Quier Dooer is written 
in Text Letters if I mistake not Anno Quingentessimo vicessimo tertio 
(i.e. 1523) which shews the time when these windows were don. 

The East window of the High Quier is said to have com’d from 
And hath 2 Rowes of Lights.”—-Machel MSS. 








WOl 2, P. SIL. 
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This note is most valuable. Machel visited the church 
at a date prior to 1698, for in that year he made his will, 
and dealt with ‘‘ these trivial collections ” from which we 
are now extracting. He had a gossip with the school- 
master, for he sent that worthy up a ladder* to examine 
the coats of arms in the windows, and from whom no 
doubt he heard the tradition that the ‘‘ East window 
cam’d from ’’ Here the schoolmaster’s informa- 
tion or memory failed, not Machel’s, for his notes must 
have, from their minuteness, been made on the spot. 

Time elapsed, the tradition hardened, and attached 
itself, and the glass, to Furness, as the biggest ruin in the 
district. West, who was an enthusiast on Furness, and 
who wrote nigh eighty years later than Machel, without 
either hesitation or authority, fills up Machel’s blank, 
though I do not suggest he ever saw Machel’s MSS. The 
cautious Burn and Nicolson did see them, and we can now 
understand why they say “it is said.’’t 

The Furness tradition may safely be assigned to the 
limbo of explored figments, and Cartmel allowed the 
credit it deserves. 

Machel also gives us a date 1523, ‘‘ wh shews the time 
when these windows were don.” ‘This date he found in 
the window in the north aisle next the quier. It probably 
marks the completion of work at the windows, if not the 
actual insertion of the glass in the east window. Wemay 
safely conjecture that this glass was here in 1523, for if 
the date refers to the aisle windows only, they would not 
receive stained glass until the east window was first filled. 
This all corroborates my idea that the royal arms in this 
window, those of Prince Arthur or Prince Henry, denote 
the date of the transference of the glass from Cartmel 
to here. There was in 1523, and there had been since 


* Machel in a note to his trickings of the arms, which I copied long ago, and 
have used from the first, says: ‘1 sent the schoolmaster up a ladder.” 


T Ante p. 49. 
1509 
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1509 no one entitled to bear these arms,* but if the trans- 
ference was after 1509, the arms may denote some gift of 
money, &c., prior to 1509. 

The twenty coats tricked by Machel, and marked by 
him a. to v., are those dealt with in this paper, and the 
other three, viz., ‘‘The coates marked Y and these 2 
that follow,’ I leave to Appendix No. 3. 





APPENDIX I. 
The Bowness tract, p. 15, gives the following account of the two 
Archbishops. (Ante p. 60.) 


“We must pass on to the two figures above those last described, who certainly 
ought to have been saints, for they held the highest holy office in the realm. For 
these two are the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. There has been much 
controversy about these; they have been called Abbots, and by one person, very 
confidently, Abbots of Furness, bearing the arms of the Abbey. Antiquaries, 
however, most learned on this subject, are agreed that they are Archbishops, and 
that they bear no arms of Furness. These figures were, before the restoration, 
nearly perfect, part of the mitre of one and some small part of the vestments 
being alone added. They bear the pallium and crosier characteristic of Arch- 
bishops. The one on the right hand a blue pallium, characteristic of the see of 
Canterbury; the other a red one, which identifies him with that of York. It is 
true that this red pallium has very much puzzled the antiquaries, as its shape is 
quite unusual, but they appear to have little or no doubt that it is a pallium, and 
not a crossed stole or the border of a vestment, as has been supposed. The 
crosses upon it distinguish it from anything else. For the sake of those who know 
nothing about the subject, it should be explained that the pallium or pall of an 
Archbishop is really white with blue crosses upon it. In the Romish Church it 
was, and is, sent by the Pope to the Archbishops on their consecration, and until 
they have received it they cannot perform their functions. It was originally part 
of the Imperial habit, and was given to the Christian patriarchs by the Emperor 
of Rome as a mark of Imperial honour. It is made of the wool of a perfectly 
white sheep, blessed and dedicated on S. Agnes’ Day, at Rome, with much cere- 
mony. The object of the artist here has been to indicate simply and effectively 
the two sees of Canterbury and York. For this purpose he has given the charac- 
teristic colour of the arms of each to the most important vestment of the Arch- 
bishops, the pall. The most conspicuous colour of the Canterbury arms is blue, 
that of York red. It seems that for artistic purposes all kinds of liberties were 
allowed to be taken both with the colour and form of vestments. The dress being 
white, it was necessary to use such means as would mark the character required, 
by a liberty allowed. Ifthe pall had been white it would have been white upon 
white, and therefore indistinct.” 


* Ante p. 67. 
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I think the idea that the two figures are the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York much too fanciful, and at the date to which these 
two figures are to be assigned, the arms of the sees of Canterbury 
and York were identical, and remained so until about 1520, Boutell’s 
Heraldry, p. 319. I have moreover in the body of this paper, p. 60. 
shewn that these two figures are now in much closer juxtaposition, 
than they were originally, and that they probably have little or no 
relation to one another. 

The one to the sinister wears a pall, an undoubted a in every- 
thing but colour. The pall is the distinctive ornament of an arch- 
bishop ; it is a band of white lamb’s wool with two long ends, which 
fall down behind and before. On it are four or more crosses, which 
represent the buckles or pins by which it was originally pinned to the 
chasuble. In the case of the archbishop to the sinister, the pall, 
if pall it is, is blue; the crosses on it are most clearly marked. 
He wears a red amice, white chasuble over red dalmatic. In the 
case of the blue vestment, I hesitate between its being the apparel of 
a chasuble, or a pall; from the way it sits about the shoulders I am 
inclined, hesitatingly, to admit it to bea pall, and to set down its 
blue colour either to ignorance, or to a freak on the part of the glass 
painter. 

The other archbishop wears a white chasuble (Mr. Lees thinks it to 
be achimere) apparelled gold overa blue tunic, which shows round his 
wrists. He also wears what is said to be a pall: itis red, and the 
crosses are very apparent upon it, but in shape it is very curious. 
Instead of the long end falling in front, it bifurcates and goes off under 
each arm. It has been suggested that it is the cross on the chasuble, 
or the edging of a cope, but I do not think so. The red vestment I 
rather think to be a crossed stole, used to loop up the chasuble for 
convenience in a procession, but I do not pretend to offer a solution. 
I have to thank Mr. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., Mr. James Fowler, F.S.A., 
the Rev. Joseph Fowler, F.S.A., and the Rev. T. Lees for valuable 
suggestions on this curious point. 


APPENDIX. II. 


The manuscript book mentioned in the above paper, and in the 
Annales Caermoelenses, p. 141, is the property of Henry Gibson, Esq. 
of Bowness, Windermere. It is in folio. On the title page is: 


K 
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A 
Collection 
of the Armes of ye Dukes, Ba 
rons and Gentry of ye County 
Palatine of Lancaster 
being 116 that beare their names after 
_ their mannour houses 
With ye Armes of ye Earles & 
Barons of ye County Palatine 
of Chester 
1690. 


The first page contains the arms of two dukes, and four barons of 
Lancaster, andof nine barons of Chester. The second page, those of 
four barons of Chester and the armorial achievement of Chris- 
topher Preston, of Holker, from his tomb in Cartmel Church, Then 
comes 401 coats of arms roughly tricked, colours oftimes omitted, 
and the charges not to be made out. There are several Preston im- 
palements among the coats. Then follow the arms, tombs, &c., 
‘n Cartmel Church. Christopher Preston’s achievement is given 
again. Drawings of several Roman coins, of a Roman altar, (No. 827 


in the Lapidarium Septentrionale) follow, and the end of the book is | 


filled with: theological essays, medical tracts, Latin and English 
translations from Homer, &c. 


APPENDIX If. ' 
THe CARRIER’s ARMS IN WINDERMERE PARISH CHURCH. 

The following passage from Clarke’s ‘‘ Survey of the Lakes,” 178a, 
applies to this day, the glass being still in a window in the north 
aisle. 

“‘There is a piece of painted glass in the window on the North side, called the 


Carrier’s Arms: which is arope, a wantey hook, and five packing pricks, or skewers, 
being the instruments which carriers use to fasten their packing sheetstogether. The 


inhabitants have a tradition in this place, which will, if true, amply account for the © 
carrier’s arms, as they are called, in this North window. Indeed traditions have 


usually some foundation in truth, and this has, besides, such an air of probability 
that I am almost tempted to believe it. When this church wanted to be rebuilt, 
together with the chapels of St. Mary Holm Ambleside, Troutbeck, and Apple- 
thwaite, which were all destroyed or rendered unfit for divine worship, the parish 
was extremely poor; the parishioners, at a general meeting, agreed that one 
church should serve the whole. The next question was, where should it stand? The 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Under-Mill-Beck were for having it at Bowness; the rest thought 
that as Troutbeck bridge was about the centre of the parish, it should be built 
there. Several meetings in consequence were held, and many disputes and 
quarrels arose; at last a carrier proposed that whosoever would make the largest 
donation towards the building, should choose the situation of the church. An 
offer so reasonable could hardly be refused, and many gifts were immediately 
named. The carrier (who had acquired a fortune by his business) heard them all, 
and at last declared, that he would cover the church with lead. This offer, 
which all the rest were either unable or unwilling to outdo, at once decided the 
affair; the carrier chose the situation, and his, (or more properly his implements, ) 
were painted on the North window of the church. Tradition adds that this man 
obtained the name of Bellman, from the bells worn by the fore-horse, which he 
first introduced here. The name of Bellman yet remaining in this place, and the 
singularity of this church being covered with lead, when all the rest hereabouts 
are covered with the beautiful white slate, give additional probability to this story.” 
Clarke’s Survey, p. 140-1. 


The Rev. T. Lees kindly furnishes the following note on a wantey 
hook. 


Halliwell, in his Glossary, defines thus :— “‘ Wanty, (1) a leather tie, or rope; 
a short waggon rope; asurcingle. Var. dial. Tusser uses the word in the sense 
of a rope by which burdens are tied to the back of a horse. (2) Deficient; not 
enough. ” No. 1 is enough for us—we don’t want (2). I have looked up 
the word in Tusser’s ‘‘ Five hundred Pointsof Good Husbandrie.” Ina digression 
on “ Husbandrie Furniture,” among stable furniture, he enumerates “a panel and 
wantey, packsaddle and ped.” 

In Tusser Redivivus we are told ‘a pannel and ped have this difference: the 
one is much shorter than the other, and raised before and behind, and serves for 
smaller burdens; the other is longer and made for burdens of corn. These are 
fastened with a leathern girt called a wantye.”’ 


It will be seen (p. 70) that Machel gives a different legend, and 


he tricks three shields very rudely drawn indeed. One he makes to’ 


bear something like a pair of shears with the blades uppermost; a 
second, what may be either a dolphin embowed, or a horse shoe, and 
the third, a wantye hook and a bit of something else. I think all 
this is merely Machel’s version of what the schoolmaster told him, 
and that the charges are intended for the rope, wantye hook, and 
packing pricks. But of course some trader’s mark may easily have 
gone from the window since Machel’s visit, and a button-like imple- 
_ment to the dexter is a puzzle. 





Note.—The Society is indebted to Mr. Clowes for the loan of the woodcut of St. 
George, which is froma drawing by Mr. Hughes. 


[ Sic. ] 
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June 4th anv 5th, 1878. 


\HE Society met on Tuesday, June 4th, 1878, at Staveley Railway 
| Station, for a two days’ excursion from Windermere as head- 
quarters. 

The Society had their usual weather, but the drive to Kentmere, 
spite all drawbacks, was a pleasant one. Kentmere was first visited, 
where Dr. Simpson read a portion of the report made by Mr. J. S. 
Crowther prior to the restoration of the church in 1866. Mr. Crowther 
assigned the church to Saxon or Norman times, but this opinion was 
not concurred in by many present, who considered it of much later 
date, and that its peculiarities were due to the materials employed, 
and common to many lake churches. A careful comparison of these 
churches would elicit some valuable conclusions. 

There are two tablets on the north wall, one of which informs the 
reader that ‘“‘This church having fallen into a state of decay was 
restored by subscription: and the tower rebuilt at the sole cost of 
Admiral Wilson, of the Howe, Windermere, who was also one of the 
chief subscribers.—A.D. 1866.” The inscription on the other runs as 
follows : — 


AD 756. 
This C of Kentmere was augmd is 
And A.D. 1757, Lands purchd with 400 
whereof given by 


Qn Anne’s Bounty ... 200 
By Execrs of Wm Seaton, bas D. 100 
By other Beneirs: .. ... ms se LOO 


The old font, which was removed on the restoration of the church, 
was of wood. On the south side of the church may be seen traces 
of the old ‘‘priest’s door,” which has since been built up. Near the 
wall outside is a large solitary yew tree, looking weather-worn and 
strangely old, and like a tree grown weary of the world and its 
troubles. A walk down the hill and along the road for some three 
hundred yards, brought the party to the next place of interest, Kent- 

mer 
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- mere Hall, of whose former possessors, the Gilpins, Mr. Jackson gave 
a graphic sketch. The Hallhas had its beginning ina peel tower still 
standing at.its western end. | 

After luncheon at the Inn, the party proceeded to Ings, where they 
visited the church, a roomy substantial structure, remarkable for its 
flooring of variegated marble. This marble was provided by Robert 
Bateman, who rebuilt the church about the year1740. Bateman was 
a native of Ings, and went thence a poor lad to London, possessing 
nothing but a basket of pedlar’s wares with which the neighbours 
had provided him. Ona brass tablet over the chancel are engraved 


the lines in which Wordsworth tells of Bateman’s journey to London ; 
how he 


‘Found a master there, 
Who out of many chose the trusty boy, 
To go and unlock his merchandise 
Beyond the seas, where he grew wondrous rich, 
And left estates and monies to the poor, 
And at his birthplace built a Chapel, floored 
With marble, which he sent from foreign lands.” 


Bateman on his voyage home was poisoned by the master of the 
vessel he had chartered. 

Troutbeck was the next point, where a paper by Mr. George Browne, © 
of the Townhead, was read by the Rev. C. E. E. Appleyard, the Incum- 
bent, and Mr. R. S. Ferguson made some remarks on Mr. Browne’s 
valuable collection of deeds and documents. Speaking from a peru- 
sal of the index, which he thanked Mr. Browne for having entrusted 
to him, he said these deeds contained a perfect mine of information 
relating to the following local families : — Brownes, Dixons, Flem- 
ings, Robinsons, Cumpstones, Rowlandsons, Hoggarts, Braithwaites, 
Idles, Cooksons, Longmires, Otleys, Ellerays, &c. Among the deeds 
are many wills with inventories and funeral lists: many documents 
and churchwarden’s accounts bearing on the history of Troutbeck 
church, while others refer to heriots, customs of manor of Troutbeck, 
plantations in the parish, fisheries in the lake, the county bridges in 
Westmorland, county rates, papists, non-jurors, the rebellions of ’15 
and ’45, &c., &c., ranging from the time of Henry VIII. downwards. 
They have appended to them some valuable autographs and seals. 

Mr. Browne’s house was next visited; from its many attractions, 
of old oak furniture, old arms, and old documents, it was difficult to 
rally the party, and but scant time was left for a flying visit to Cal- 
garth Hall, the birthplace of Bishop Watson. 

A large company sat down to dinner at Rigg’s Hotel, Windermere. 

After 
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After dinner the annual meeting of the Society was held, when the 
following officers were elected. 


PRESIDENT: The Earl of Lonsdale. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS: The Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 


F, A. Argles, Esq. Hon. C. W. G.-Heward, M.P, 

iB; Webaime, Esq: _ Hon. W. Lowther, M.P. 

The Earl of Bective, M.P. Lord Muncaster,M.P. 

Robert Ferguson, Esq., M.P.,F.S.A.| Hon. Percy S. Wyndham, 
(Scot.) M.P. 


Isaac Fletcher, Esq,, M.P., F.R.S. John Whitwell, Esq., M.P. 
CounciL: Rev. Canon Simpson, LL.D., Kirkby Stephen, Chairman. 


W. Browne, Esq., Tallentire. W. Jackson, Esq., F.S.A.S¢, 
J; &; Cory, Esq.,. Carlisie. Bees. 
Isaac Cartmel, Esq., Carlisle. Rev. Thomas Lees, Wreay. 
R. S. Ferguson, Esq., Carlisle. James Mawson, Esq., Lowther. 
“C. J. Ferguson, Esq., Carlisle. H. F. Rigge, Esq., Cartmel. 
Professor Harkness, F.R.S., Pen- Dr. Taylor, Penrith. 
rith. C. Wilkinson, Esq., Kendal. 


Epitor: R. S. Ferguson, Esq., M.A., LL.M., F.S.A., Carlisle. 
AvupiTors: Jokn Hudson, Esq., and G. F. Braithwaite, Esq., Kendal. 
TREASURER: W. H. Wakefield, Esq., Sedgwick. 
SECRETARY: Mr. T. Wilson, Kendal. 


The following new members were elected :—— Rev. James Harrison, 
Barbon; Mr. J. E. Hargreaves, Kendal; Mr. Thomas Carey, Mary- 
port; Mr. James Robertson Corner, Maryport; Mr. R. C. Pritchard, 
Aspatria; Mr. Ernest Trubshaw, Barrow; Miss Platt, Sedbergh ; 
Mr. Charles Parkin, Gosforth; Mr. W. W. Wood, Maryport; Rev. J. 
Macmillan, Whitehaven; Mr. E. T. Tyson, Maryport; Mr. Joseph 
Robinson, Maryport; Rev. W. Cockett, Upperby Mr. Joseph Hannah, 
Carlisle; Mrs. William Fletcher, Brigham Hill; Mr. George Browne, 
Troutbeck; Mr. John Bell, Junr., Appleby; and Mr. William Hopes 
Heelis, Hawkshead. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 
1.—That the next meeting be held at Cockermouth on the 22nd and 

23rd of August, and that the following gentlemen be appointed a 
local Committee to make necessary arrangements, viz., Mr. Isaac 
Fletcher, M.P., Mr. J. C. Ward, Mr. William Fletcher, Mr. W. 
Jackson, Mr. R. S. Ferguson, and Captain Sewell. 

Mr. Jackson having reported that he had received permission from 
the Dean and Chapter of Chester to printa MSS. called the “* Notitia 
Cestriensis,” by Bishop Gastrell, it was resolved: 
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2.—That a Sub-Committee, to consist of Mr. W. Jackson, Rev. T. 
Lees, and the Editor, be appointed to make arrangements for 
publishing the same; and also selections from the Dodsworth 
MSS., and the Gilpin Memoirs. 

3.—That the thanks of the members be given to the Rev. John Allen, 
Vicar of Hawkshead; Rev. H. T. Baines, the Headmaster of the 
Grammar School there; and to Mr. Thomas Willan, of Sawrey, 
for the efficient arrangements they had made for the visit of the 


Society. 
The following papers were communicated to the Society, but the 
lateness of the hour prevented much discussion :— “ Wills relating to 


the Dean and Chapter Library at Carlisle,” by the Editor; ‘‘ Westmor- 
land; its tenures, general history, &c., from the Rawlinson Collec- 
tion,” by Sir. G. Duckett ; ‘“‘ Archeological Discoveries in Carlisle,” by 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson; ‘“‘ Local Nomenclature,” by Mr. B. A. Irving; 
*“ A Plea for the Old Names,” by Miss Powley; ‘‘The Romans in 
Cumberland,” by the Editor. 

The second day was one, in point of weather, such as the Society 
is rarely indulged in. Windermere Parish Church was first visited: 
the Rector, the Rev. Canon Stock, kindly explained its history, and _ 
pointed out the more interesting parts of the church. Mr. R.S. 
Ferguson then read a paper on the glass in the east window. 

Meanwhile, the conveyances had crossed the ferry over the lake, 
where they were rejoined by the party, and the route resumed for 
Hawkshead. 

At Hawkshead, the Society was received by the Vicar, the Rev. 
John Allen, and the master of the Grammar School, the Rev. H. T. 
Baines, to whom, and to Mr. Willan, of Sawrey, the Society are much 
indebted. An ample lunch was provided in the Town Hall, and at 
Hawkshead the party broke up. 

For an account of their proceedings at Hawkshead, vide, ante. pp. 
28-40. 


AvuGusT 22d anp 23rd, 1878. 


The members of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archzological Society, to the number of fifty or more, assembled 
at Cockermouth, on Thursday, August 22nd, at 430 p.m. Mr. Isaac 
mr ietcher, M.P., F.R.S., was elected chairman of the meeting. The 
following other members were present during the meeting: — Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, M.P., Mr. John Whitwell, M.P., Vice-Presidents of 

the 
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the Society; Rev. Canon Simpson and Mrs. Simpson, Kirkby Stephen: 
Mrs. Fletcher, Tarn Bank; Captain Sewell and Mrs. Sewell, Brand- 
ling Gill; Mr. H. A. Fletcher and Mrs. Fletcher, Croft Hill; Mr. W. 
Fletcher and Mrs. Fletcher, Brigham Hill; Rev. W. Sherwen and 
party, Dean Rectory; Mr. R. S. Ferguson, F:S.A., Mr. C.J. Ferguson, 
and Mr. Cory, Carlisle; Mr. W. B. Arnison and Mrs. Arnison, Beau- 
mont; Professor Harkness, F.R.S., and Mrs.‘Pearson, Penrith; Mr. 
William Jackson, F.S.A.,and Mrs. Jackson, Fleatham House; Canon 
Knowles, St. Bees; Rev. Thomas Lees, Wreay; Mr. Henry Fletcher 
Rigge, Wood Broughton; Dr. Beardsley, Grange-over-Sands; Dr. 
I’Anson, Whitehaven; Rev. W. Blake, Wetheral; Mr. Thomas Varty, 
and Mr. D. B. Robinson, Stagstones; Mr. William Browne, Tallen- 
tire Hall; Rev. Elisha White, Quernmore; Rev. T. J. Cooper, St. 
Cuthbert’s, Carlisle; Rev. E. H. Curwen, Plumbland; Mr. H. F. 
Curwen, Workington Hall; Mr. J. J. Harris, Lindenside; Mr. John 
Wybergh, Papcastle ; Mr. and Mrs. Waugh, Cockermouth; Mr. James 
Atkinson, Winderwath; Mr. T. Wilson (Hon. Séc.), Kendal, and others. 

Under the charge of the chairman, Cockermouth Castle was first 
visited. Here, in the great stone parlour, overlooking the beautiful 
valley of Derwent, a temporary lecture room had been provided, and 
the following papers were laid before the Society: — ‘‘ Cockermouth 
Castle,” by Canon Knowles and Mr. Jackson, F.S.A.; ‘“‘ Cockermouth 
Hall,” by Mr. W. Fletcher; ‘“‘ A remarkable Sepulchral Slab at Car- 
latton,” jby Mr. R. S/ Ferguson, F.S.A.; ‘ The Lady of Annaside: 
Notes from Whitebeck and Corney: discoveries at Beckermet,” by 
Canon Knowles; ‘‘The Comperta of the local Monasteries,” by 
Canon Dixon; ‘“‘A Stockade discovered at Carlisle,” by Mr. R.S. 
Ferguson and Mr. Crosby Hetherington. 

Mr. R. S. Ferguson also exhibited, through the kindness of Mr. 
Fisher, of Bank Street, Carlisle, photographs of a stone head, recently 
found near, the London Road, Carlisle, which he thus described : — 


‘Its execution is of high merit. It has probably been part of a sarcophagus. 
An ‘enamelled vase,’ full of bones, is said to have been found near it, but its fate 
is unknown. It would probably be a glass vessel containing bones, suchas Mr. 
Ferguson, M.P. has in his fine collection at Morton, and which was also found 
near the London Road, which ran through the cemetery of Roman Carlisle.” 


Mr. Ferguson also proceeded to say: — 


**A most interesting re-discovery has just been made of a Roman Stone, men- 
tioned by Horsley, and by Hutton, in his Journey along the Roman Wall, and 
engraved in Hutchinson’s Cumberland. From these authorities Dr. Bruce has 
described it in the Lapidarium Septentrionale (No. 484.), and puts it down as 
“lost.” Mr. J. Jackson, of Carlisle, who never loses an opportunity, heard that 
some one recollected a carved stone in a garden at Stanwix: pursuing the clue 


thus 
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thus obtained, he found the stone in a yard at Stanwix, and gave mea description 
of it. I at once identified the stone, and paid ita visit. It has been cut into the 
form of a horse-block, as old Hutton describes it, and on the large end is the 
figure of a Roman bagpiper. On the subject of bagpipes and bagpipers, Roman, 
Scottish, and Northumberland, I must refer you to Dr. Bruce, but this Society 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. J. Jackson for the re-discovery of this relic of 
Roman times, which has additional interest from old Hutton’s gossiping mention of 
me? 


The members were afterwards conducted round Cockermouth Castle 
by Canon Knowles. Cockermouth Hall was next visited under the 
guidance of Mr. W. Fletcher, while many went to see the plaster 
ceiling mentioned by Mr. Jackson in his portion of the paper on 
Cockermouth Castle. . 

The time for dinner having arrived, a move was made to the Globe 
Hotel, and here about forty-five members and their friends sat down, 
the chair being taken by Mr. Fletcher, M.P., and the vice-chair 
being filled by Mr. Whitwell, M.P. After dinner, the usual rou- 
tine business of the Society was transacted, and the following new 
members were elected, viz.:—Mr. E. J. Nanson, Castle Street, 
Carlisle; Rev. John Allen, Hawkshead; Mr. William Burnyeat, 
Junr., Corkickle; Rev. Jeremy Taylor Pollok, M.A., Brigham ; 
Mr. Jonathan James Harris, Lindenside; Mr. Robert Wilson, 
Broughton Grange; Dr. Dodgson, Derwent House; Rev. J. H. Ran- 
some, Kirkoswald; Mr. William Miller, Pinner; Mr. W. J. Clutton, 
Cockermouth Castle; Mr. John Wybergh, Papcastle; Rev. Alfred 
Curwen, Harrington; Mr. H. F. Curwen, Workington Hall; Mr. J. 
S. Ainsworth, The Flosh; Mr. R. A. Robinson, South Lodge; and 
Mr. E. L. Waugh, Cockermouth. The following ladies were also 
added to the list of Members: — Mrs. Sewell, Brandling Ghyll; Mrs. 
T’Anson, Whitehaven; Miss Sarah Miller, East Croft. The Rev. W. 
Sherwen then read a paper of great local interest on the Dean 
Registers, after which a silver communion cup with cover was 
exhibited by the Editor. It bore the following marks: —standard 
mark, the lion passant; hall mark, a leopard’s head crowned; date 
mark, a Lombardic capital Q in a shield, for 1613-4; maker’s mark, 
illegible,—like T. C. or T. O., and something below. The cup and 
cover were of repoussé-work, poor, and had once been gilt. A beaten 
out inscription still showed faintly round the rim of the cup. The 
cover had been intended for use as a paten, but the button-handle, 
which it once would have, has been replaced by a tall crocketted 
pinnacle of foreign work, roughly soldered on. The cup and cover 
were formerly used at the Abbey Church, Holm Cultram. 

The Editor also exhibited a box of Money changers’ weights, which 

t. are 
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are fully described in the Proceedings, Society of Antiquaries, N.S., 
Vol. 7... 205. 

On Friday morning the members proceeded, some by road and some 
by rail, to visit Brigham Church, which is one of unusual architec- 
tural interest and afforded an unexpected treat to the visitors. Dur- 
ing the visit, a paper, illustrative of the various changes the church 


had undergone, was read by Mr. Fletcher, M.P., who afterwards . 


pointed out and described the principal features inside and outside the 
building. 

On leaving Brigham, the members proceeded by the 11 15 a.m. 
train to Cockermouth, where carriages were waiting to convey them to 
Elva Plains and the Camp of Peel Wyke. Unfortunately the weather, 
which had been hitherto dull and threatening, now broke into a decided 
rain, which prevented several of the company from proceeding. After 
about an hour’s drive over a gradually rising ground, the company 
left the carriages and proceeded on foot to the stone circle at Elva, 
which is situate on a commanding plateau upwards of 700 feet above 
the sea level. The inspection of these remains was cut short by the 
drizzling rain, and the company, regaining the carriages, were soon 
at Peel Wyke. Here the Camp was briefly visited; after which a 
substantial luncheon was done ample justice to, the resources of the 
comfortable little hostelry being taxed to their utmost to satisfy the 
wants of the hungry visitors. On leaving Peel Wyke the party pro- 
ceeded to Isel Church, which is undergoing thorough repairs and 
restoration, and thence to Isel Hall which was kindly thrown open 
for their inspection. From here the carriages rapidly passed on to 
Bridekirk, to visit the ruined remains of the old church, a portion of 
thé chancel and the east window of which are left standing, and to 
inspect the imposing new church recently built from the designs of 
Mr. Cory. Here Mr. Wm. Browne, of Tallentire, read an able and 
interesting paper on the Bridekirk Registers. It had been arranged 
that the company should afterwards visit Tallentire Hall, where they 
had been kindly invited to partake of the owner’s hospitality, but 
time would not permit, most of the visitors wanting to proceed home- 
wards by the evening trains from Cockermouth. Altogether this 
meeting was one of the most successful that the Archzological 
Society has held. 
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ArT. X.—The Monastic Comperta, so far as they regard the 
Religious Houses of Cumberland and Westmorland. By 
the Rev. R. W. Drxon, Vicar of Hayton, Hon. Canon 
of Carlisle. 

Communicated at Cockermouth, Aug. 22nd, 1878. 

HE Comperta, it may be explained, have been sup- 

posed to be some fragments of the discoveries which 
have been believed to have been made by Crumwel’s 

Visitors in the year 1536, and which have been alleged by 

historians to have led to the downfall of the monasteries 

of England. 

The usual story is, that the nation having been scanda- 
lised long time by the horrible depravity of the religious 
houses, royal commissioners were appointed to make a 
through inspection of all of them: that this was done, 
that in the beginning of the year above-named these com- 
missioners, or visitors, laid upon the table of the House 
of Commons a full report of the condition of the monas- 
teries: and that this was so abominable thatthe Parliament, 
in a transport of indignation, instantly passed an Act for 


the suppression of all those houses that were under the 


rs 





revenue of two hundred pounds a year, and maintained 
less than twelve religious persons apiece. It is added, that 
the report of the visitors received the title, not of a Blue 
Book, but of ‘“‘ The Black Book,” because of the mani- 
fold abominations which it revealed; and, since this record 
of horrors mysteriously disappeared, and seems never to 
have been seen by anybody from the day on which it is 
said to have been read before Parliament, it is explained 
that it was destroyed by Bonner, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, who issued a commission for that purpose,—the 
Catholic party not being able to endure the shame of the 
exposure. However, it is added, some fragments of this 

great 
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creat indictment against the monasteries still survive. 
They were discovered by Bishop Burnet in the Cotton 
Library. They bear the title of ‘‘Comperta,” and very 
shocking they are. 

For the greater part of this pretty story, (which may be 
seen in most of the popular histories of the reign of Henry 
VITI.,) there is unfortunately no: foundation whatever. 
There is no proof that all the monasteries had been visited 
before the Act was passed to suppress the smaller among 
them, nor does the Act itself pretend that they had all 
_ been visited. There is no proof that Crumwel’s visitors 
ever presented a report to Parliament; there is no proof 
that Bonner and Mary, or anyone else, destroyed the 
alleged Black Book, nor any trace of designed destruction 
among the Public Records; and there is no probability 
that the various fragments called Comperta ever formed 
part of a report or statement made before Parliament, nor 
indeed that they were in existence until two years after the 
session of 1536. On the contrary it is not known for cer- 
tain that there were more than twenty religious houses 
visited before the Act for suppressing all the little houses 
was passed. It is not known that there were more than 
half-a-dozen visitors appointed before the meeting of Par- 
liament in which that Act was passed, while it is certain 
that these were appointed only four months before that 
meeting, and it seems impossible, on the face of it, that so 
few men in so short a time should have traversed the 
whole kingdom, and been able to ascertain the condition 
of six hundred religious houses and more. It would have 
been more than a hundred and fifty a month among them. 
As to the commission which Mary is said to have given 
Bonner to destroy the Black Book, it turns out on examina- 
tion to be a commission to collect and publish, not to des- 
troy, thealleged evidence against the monasteries; and, since 
Bonner published none,*it may perhaps be concluded that 
he was able to find none, and that the Black Book was as 

mysteriously 
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mysteriously invisible to his eyes as it has remained to the 
eyes of subsequent inquirers. 

I do not mean to say that nothing whatever was said or 
read to Parliament before they passed their destructive 
measure. ‘They affirm in their Act itself that the King 
made to them ‘ a plain declaration’? concerning the 
monasteries, and that the king knew his declaration to be 
true ‘‘as well by the accompts of his late visitations, as 
by sundry credible informations.” These meagre words 
contain all that we know for certain of the matter; that 
the king caused a plain declaration to be made to Parlia- 
ment, which he knew to be true from the accompts of his 
late visitations, and from sundry credible informations. 
This was sufficient for Tudor legislators; and, just as 
upon this slight indication of the wishes of the king, his 
Parliament proceeded to order the destruction of half the 
religious houses in the kingdom, so, upon the slight foun- | 
dation afforded by the words which I have quoted from the 
Act, historians have raised the wonderful structure of the 
story of the universal visitation of the monasteries, of the 
Black Book or universal gazetteer of infamy, and of the 
artful destruction and fragmentary survival of the same. 

The Comperta, or supposed fragments of the Black 
Book, now demand our attention. From what has been 
said it will be seen that it is in the highest degree improb- 
able that these curious documents were ever read before 
Parliament, or formed part of the Black Book, if the Black 
Book ever existed. There was plenty of visitation after- 
wards during the three years which elapsed between the 
Parliament of 1536 and the next Parliament of 1539—an 
interval in which not only the lesser monasteries fell by 
authority of Parliament, but the greater part of the greater 
monasteries was also destroyed without any legislative 
authority whatever. This visitation was necessary, not 
to ascertain the condition of monasteries, but either to 
induce them to surrender, or to take their surrenders in 

form 
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form when they were willing ; and I believe the Comperta 
to be records of these subsequent proceedings.* The 
manuscript in which they are contained was first found by 
Bishop Burnet in the Cotton Library. It consists of one 
complete set of Comperta, referring to one hundred and 
twenty monasteries, and of another set which seems in- 
complete, referring to twenty-four more. To this manu- 
script must be added another, hitherto uncollated, which 
is in the Record Office, the knowledge of which I owe to. 
Mr. Gairdner and to Mr. A. Sturgeon. ‘This also consists 
of two sets, the first being identical with the first in the 
Cottonian manuscript, the other referring to ten other 
monasteries. To these unprinted manuscripts is to be 
added lastly a printed document, first printed by Bale, which 
seems to be a fragment of another set of Comperta. The 
date of this is fixed by Burton, in the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, in the year 1538, that is, two years later than the 
Parliament which passed the act against the lesser monas- 
teries. This is probably the date of the unprinted Com- 
perta also. 

It will then be seen that there are two manuscripts and 
one printed document; that the two manuscripts contain 
one complete set of Comperta, which is the same in both; 
and two incomplete sets; and that the printed document, 
which we may call Bale’s fragment, contains another in- 
complete set. In all there are four sets, one complete, 
and preserved in two transcripts, the other three incom- 
plete. 

The Cottonian manuscript (Cleopatra, E. iv., p. 147) 
bears the simple title of ‘‘Comperta.”” The Record Office 
manuscript is entitled on the cover ‘‘ Compendium Com- 
pertorum per Doctorem Layton et Doctorem Legh in 
Visitatione Regia Provincie Eboracensis ac Episcopatus 

* I cannot enter fully into the question of the Comperta, but may venture to 
refer to my lately published History of the Church of England from the abolition 
of the Roman Jurisdiction, (Smith, Elder, & Co., London) in which the whole sub- 


ject is discussed. 
Coven. 
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Coven. et Lichfielden.” The body of the document begins 
with the simple word ‘‘Comperta.” It bears on the 
cover the remark in a modern hand, ‘‘ The filthy book 
of calumnies invented by the commissioners for the pur- 
pose of justifying the suppression of the religious houses, 
and the robbery of the Church.” Bale’s printed fragment 
purports to have been taken out of a ‘‘ book,” 7.¢., a 
manuscript, which was called ‘‘ The Breviary of things 
found out in abbeys, colleges, &c.’’: this seems to be a 
translation of the title of the Record manuscript, ‘‘ Com- 
pendium Compertorum.” It seems probable that there 
was once a Collection of Comperta, called a Compendium, 
and that all our remains come from that. At any rate, 
both our unprinted manuscripts are copies of some older 
Original. 

They all follow the same method, and are very damag- 
ing to the religious houses ; but their value as evidence is 
nothing. Indeed, the discovery of turpitude seems not to 
have been the first thing aimed at in these strange 
documents, but the discovery of money. They always 
give the income of a house, but in about thirty cases 
they put down nothing about morality. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe, on the point of morality, that their method 
is very summary and rigid. The name of a house is first 
put down, and under it follows a list of the religious per- 
sons belonging to it, ranged under almost invariable classi- 
fications. Some are enrolled as guilty of unnatural crimes, 
others as incontinent, others as thieves, others as super- 
stitious. Thus many were involved in one accusation, 
and the same stroke levelled a whole rank. There was 
no difference made between one house and another, ex- 
cept in the number of offenders whom they harboured. 
It is easy to see that defamations of this kind might be 
multiplied to any amount with ease. 

Both of the manuscripts which we have been inspecting 
contain the entries with which we are concerned. The 

complete 
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complete set of Comperta, which is identical in the two, 
consists of houses of the Northern Province, and relates to 
ten of the houses of Cumberland and Westmorland. They 
are as follows : — 


SHAPPE. | 
Thomas Evenwood y  “petunt-exuere 
Thomas Castell t vestem 
Thomas Gatefield J religionis. 


Fundator Comes Cumbriz. 
Redditus annuus clxvi li. 





Mon. DE CARLILE. 


( Richardus Hathwayte ) 
Johannes Birkebeke | 
Richardus Brandlinge 
Sodom. | Thomas Boredalle tC ilut 
Launcelotus Salkeld ahs 


per voluntar. 


| Cristopherus Crawe 
| Johannes Hayton 


Christopherus Slye, prior; cum conjugata. 
Incontin. Johannes Berkebecke, cum soluta. 
Wm. Florence, cum conjugata. 


Superst. Hic habent particulam Sanctz Crucis, 
gladium quoque quo martyrizatus fuit 
Thomas Cantuariensis, et zona (m) Brig- 
itte Virginis. 
Fundator Dns. Rex. 
Redditus annuus cccclxxxii li. 





ARMATHWAYTE MONIALIUM. 
Fundator Dns. Rex. 





CoLL. KIRKOSWALD. 
Fundator Dns. Dakres. 


Redditus annuus Ixxi ll. 
WETHERALL 
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WETHERALL. 
Sidon Nicolaus Barneston } per voluntar. 
‘ji Robertus Goodon } pollut. 


Fundator Dns Rex. 
Redditus annuus cxxx li. 
Hic, ut putatur, partem habent Sancti (sic) Crucis, et 
lactis Beate Marie. 





LANARCOSTE. ) 
Bees Edwardus Elwald ex voluntar 
Thomas Ridley pollut. 


Hic habent zonam Beate Mariz Magdalene. 
Fundator Dns Dacres. 
Redditus annnus c mark. 





HoLME COLTROUM. 


William Marshall ) 

Thomas Grayme ’ ioee 
- Thomas Browne Ses ae a 
Johannes Allamby | a 


Richardus Robinson 


Sodom. 


( Willielmts Watson,cum duabus solutis et 

| una conjugata. 

| Robertus Langton, cum una femina. 
Thomas Carter, Abbas, cum tribus feminis. 

Incont. + Christopherus Newinson, cum soluta. 
| Robertus Clement, cum soluta. 
Richardus Whitley, cum duabus solutis. 
| Johannes Alamby, cum soluta. 
| Johannes Penrose, cum soluta. 


Superstit. Habent monile quoddam vocatum an 
Agnus Dei, quod parturientibus mulieribus 
plurimum, (ut putatur,) conducit. 


Fundator, Dominus Rex. 
Redditus annuus Dcc markes. 
Debet domus c li. 
M SANCT 
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SANCT& BEGE ALIAS SAYNT BEES. 
{ Johannes Cliston per voluntar. 
| Johannes Fullstroft pollut. 
Fundator Dns Rex. 
Redditus annuus cxliii li. 


Sodom. 





SETOUN MONIALIUM. 
Johanna Copeland, Priorissa, cum sacerdote. 
Susanna Ribton, peperit. 
Fundator Henricus Kirkeby. 
Redditus annuus xx markes. 
Debet Domus vi li. et ult (ultra). 


Incontinen. | 


es 


CARDERE. 


( Robertus Maneste 
Willelmus Car 


Sodom. Johannes Gisborne ree eee | 
Matthew Ponsonby Pp : 


| 
| Richardus Preston 
( William Thornton, cum soluta 
Incontinen.~- Richardus Preston, cum una conjugata et 
pluribus solutis. 
Johannes Gisborne ee dissolut. 
Richardus Preston a Religione. 


Superstitio. Et hic habent cingulum (ut putatur) Bte 
Marie parturientibus salubre. 
Fundatores Domini de Copland. 


Debet domus xx li. 


(Om) 


ArT. XI.—On the Remains of a Roman Stockade recently 
found in Carlisle, continued. By R.S. FERGUSON, F.S.A., 
and CrosBy HETHERINGTON, Esq. 

Read at Cockermouth, August 22nd, 1878. 


N a short paper,* read at Gilsland in 1877, I gave an 
] account of the remains of a stockade of early Roman 
date, which was disclosed by building operations, simul- 
taneously in two different parts of Carlisle, namely, on 
the Bush Brow, and at the east end of Bank Street. 

I now wish to make a few supplementary remarks on 
the stockade found in Bank Street,t.and on recent dis- 
coveries made towards the west end of that street. 


E. 
LOWTHER STREET. 
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* Transactions, Vol. III., p. 134. See also Proceedings, Society of Antiquaries, 
Vol. 7, p, 217, and Journal, British Archzeological Association, Vol. 33, p. 525- 

+ Bank Street runs east and west, connecting the two parallel streets, Lowther 
Street and English Street. Lowther Street is at the east end of Bank Street, and 
occupies the site of the east Curtain Wall of medizval Carlisle. English Street 
is the main and ancient thoroughfare of Carlisle. , 


Q2 REMAINS OF A ROMAN STOCKADE. 


I stated, with reference to the Bank Street stockade, 
that ‘‘ There was a long strip of stockade disclosed, run- 
ning north and south, and apparently continuing each way 
under the unexcavated soil north and south. From the 
centre of this a cross piece ran at right angles to the 
east.”* Futher excavation after I wrote showed the 
stockade to be double, about thirty feet apart, and con- 
nected by across piece. See sketch p. gI. 

North and south the double stockade ran into masses of 
unexcavated earth. Mr. Fairless Barber, F.S.A., the Sec- 
retary of the Yorkshire Archeological Society, saw the 
stockade in company with me, and strongly supported my 
views at a meeting of the Royal Archzological Institute, 
in London, last April. This double stockade ran north 
and south through the two shops at the east end of south 
side of Bank Street. 

During June of this year the building of the Clydes- 
dale Bank necessitated excavation towards the west end 
of Bank Street, still on its south side, which I watched 
closely. 

Mr. Crosby Hetherington has most kindly acceded to 
my request that he should describe what was found in 
these excavations, and I have received the following from 
him :— 

‘‘ The accompanying plan shows the site of the new Clydesdale Bank, 
the premises of Messrs. Harrison Bros., and part of the site of the 
Carlisle and Cumberland Bank, which form the western end of the 
south side of Bank Street; on it are indicated the positions of the 
various remains found during the excavations for the new buildings 
to which I am about to refer. 

The portion shaded has not been excavated. 

Over the whole of the three sites there existed, first a layer of build- 
ing rubbish of from one to two feet in thickness, second, a layer of 
black graveyard soil, thickly interspersed with bones or skeletons 


more or less perfect, [the teeth of all the skulls found were very much 
ground down, but with scarcely an exception quite sound] and with 


* Transactions, Vol. III.. p. 137. See the sketch on p gi, which is not laid 
down to scale, or to show the number of the stakes, 
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a few fragments of stone crosses and monumental slabs, and nearer 
the surface a stone cannon ball. In one place, marked R, at about 
four feet below the surface, was found a sepulchral slab of red sand- 
stone with a cross upon it in relief, but no inscription—probably of 
late 13th century date. Third, a layer of black mould containing 
fragments of Roman pottery, lamps, etc., of very varied character, 
and below this came the subsoil of clay, which varied in depth from 
eight to eleven feet below the present level of Bank Street. Driven 
into this clay to the depth of from two to three feet, were a great 
quantity of stakes, all of oak, and varying from three to six inches 
square ; they projected upwards some two to three and a half feet 
into the black soil by which they were covered, their lower extremities 
were finely pointed, (evidently with good tools,) and the upper part of 
them seemed to have been burnt off. 

At the points marked T’ T” T’” were found oak troughs or pits, 
formed of four oak posts, with cross rails tenoned into them, forming 
a square frame; to the sides and bottom of this frame were nailed, 
with wooden pins, riven boards of oak about one and half inches thick. 
The bottom of these troughs was about six feet below the surface of 
the clay, and their tops from two to three feet above it, ceasing (like 
the stakes in the layer in which the pottery was found) beneath that 
containing the graveyard remains. The troughs were filled with 
black sludge containing nothing of any distinguishable character. 
At X was found the western half of a stone arch, apparently when 
complete of some ten to twelve feet span; the face towards the north 
was roughly dressed, its width we could not ascertain (beyond some 
three feet) as the excavations did not requireits removal. The spring- 
ing stone was laid upon the clay, and projected as though to carry 
the centreing on which the arch had been constructed: the height un- 
der the arch, including a gutter or hollow in the clay, did not reach five 
feet in the highest part, and the arch altogether could only have been 
of the character of a culvert. Facing it were two oak posts some 
eight inches square, and some seven feet apart, marked V’ and V,” 
from the more westerly of these two posts extended a single row of stakes 
in a semicircle, ending in another large post V.’”” P’ and P” are two 
sets of stakes, circular in form, and about six feet in diameter, set 
closely together and slanting inwards; between them (except where 
interrupted by former excavations), ran a treble row of stakes with a 
sharp angle in them as shown onthe plan. Along the whole of the front 
of the site of the Clydesdale Bank ran a stockade of some five to seven 
rows of stakes, interrupted in two places by excavations for former cel- 
lars ; in the more eastern of these we found the foundations of cellar 
walls laid on the oak stakes which had been taken out. On thesite oc- 

cupied 
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cupied by Messrs. Harrisons’ premises there was found, at C,a portion 
of stockade of T shape, the arm towards the west probably extended 
further, as I learn that posts were found at A during the excavations 
of the Carlisle and Cumberland Bank, but their character was not 
understood, or position noticed. The other arms of the T extended 
no further than shown; in front of them was a gutter in the clay of 
some eighteen inches in depth, full of black sludge, and in it, at C, 
was found a rudely carved capital of a column of very nondescript 
character, and I should say not of very early date. Though I have 
noticed and jotted down carefully the position of the stakes we found, 
I could make out nothing as to their original plan.” 


The excavations for the Clydesdale Bank make one thing 
clear—that we have on it, omitting the surface layer of build- 
ing material, threedistinct layersof remains : the uppermost 
and most modern is the graveyard layer of the thirteenth 
century, as proved by the sepulchral slab found four feet 
below the surface. Then come the tanks, which are later 
than the piling, for the tank T cuts into the piling, and 
must be of a date when the piling was disused and earthed 
up. These tanks are exactly similar to those found at 
the Bush and elsewhere in Carlisle*,‘and were filled with 
exactly similar sludge, interspersed with stones and rub- 
bish. The position of the tank T, cutting into the piles, 
would assign them to a late date during the Roman occu- 
pation. To this date too, I would assign the arch and the 
piles in front of it, though I do not understand what the 
arch has been.* 

The stockades parallel the south side of Bank Street, 
and at A and C are of the same date as that described by 
me in my former paper and in the beginning of this, early 
Roman. Their exact relation to it is difficult to make 





* Transactions, Vol. 3., pp. 135, 136, 140. 


* | should not be surprised if these tanks turned out to be post Roman. I have 
seen the pitcher mentioned by Mr. C. Hodgson, Transactions, Vol. III., p- 136 
It is in the possession of Mr. Ferguson, M.P., and is undoubtedly medizeval, but 
was found below and with Roman remains. The pit may have remained long open 
after Roman days. But the Bank Street pits had their mouths below the level of 
the medizeval interments, and in the layer of black mould containing fragments of 
Roman pottery. re 
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out, only having detached bits to judge from — guard 
houses probably, within the stockaded oppidum. ‘There is 
a very marked difference in point of regularity between 
the stockades at the east end of Bank Street and the west 
end. 


(96 ) 


Art. XII.—The Registers of the Parish of Dean, Cumber- 


land. By the Rev. W. SHERWEN, M.A., Rector of Dean. 


Read at Cockermouth, August 22nd, 1878. 
fV\HE institution of parish registers dates, I believe, from 
1538, in the reign of Henry VIII. The first date 
which can be deciphered in the registers of Dean parish 
is 1542, and this is about three inches from the top of the 
first page of the book. A few pages are almost entirely 
illegible. A friend has suggested to me that the early 
part of this first register is a copy from an older one. This 
(he thinks) is indicated by the closeness of the lines and 
the regularity and uniformity of the writing, which seems 
to shew that a whole page, or a number of pages was 
written at once. This is (I am told) undoubtedly the case 
with the registers of this gentleman’s own parish, situated 
in Hampshire. This idea is confirmed perhaps by the fact 
that at the end of each of the first thirteen leaves there is 
an entry which my unpractised eye cannot entirely de- 
cipher, but which appears to be something like this : — 
‘‘ Concord: cu vetere libro (?) Chartar,” and is attested 
by Lancelot Fletcher rector de Deane, and by Jos. 
Watson and Wm. Walker, after whose names come words 
which I have not yet made out, apparently indicating the 
offices held by these persons. The binding or sewing of 
this first register seems to have been repaired at some time, 
and this has been done without care to keep the pages in 
their proper order, a fact which sometimes greatly taxes 
the patience of him who is studying them. There is an 
unfortunate break in the continuity of the register. I 
find no entries for the years 1629-57, and it would seem 
that the record of those years has been lost at a compara- 
tively recent date, for my predecessor, the Rev. Miles 
Tarn 
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Tarn, rector from 1750 to 1795, (to whom I have felt most 
grateful during my researches for the goodness of the ink 
heused and the clearly formed characters in which he wrote.) 
Mr. Tarn, giving on a fly-leaf of a later register, a list of 
the Fletcher family, who held the living for a considerable 
period, put down the baptisms and burials of several mem- 
bers of it as coming between 1635 and 1653, and says, 
that he extracted these entries from an ancient register 
which was in a bad condition. That register is not now 
forthcoming, another instance (Mr. Whitwell will say) 
which proves the necessity of his motion of last session.* 
There is atradition handed down to me that the wife of 
some clergyman, rector, or curate of Dean, being angry 
with her husband, revenged herself (as she thought) upon 
him, but in reality on poor posterity, by throwing a 
register book or books into the fire. Not only, however, 
have the records of these years been lost, but I am sorry 
to say that Mr. Tarn, evidently an orderly man who took 
care of his parish and its concerns, had too much reason 
to make the following entry on the cover of the oldest 
register: — ‘‘ The register book when received of Mrs. 
Ponsonby (his predecessor’s widow) in the year 1750 had 
been very ill used by rats or mice, and much damaged by 
lying in damp places.” 

So much for the history and state of the registers them- 
selves. - You will gather from what has been said the diffi- 
culty of tracing through them the history of any family or 
place. 

Among the names for which the student of Dean parish 
registers keeps his eye specially open as he runs his finger 
down each page, stands forth pre-eminently the name of 
Skelton. Hutchinson tellsus that themanor of Branthwaite 
(which he calls Braithwaite) was held by J. Skelton, of 
the Crown, by knight’s service, 35th King Henry VIII., as 


* Mr. Whitwell, M.P., gave notice of motion in the House of Commons fora 
Committee into the state and preservation of parochial registers. 
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of the manor of Dean. This date is within two years of 
the first legible date in our registers. I. am, therefore, 
greatly disappointed to find no entry of the name of Skel- 
ton before 1574, when Thomas Skelton was christened in 
January. Possibly a more laboured search than I have 
been able to make might bring to light other entries, but 
this is the result of my present investigation. 

The entries I have found are as follows : — 


Christened Ano Dom 1574 
Thomas Skelton the 2oth (?) day of Januarye 
Buryed 1574 
Robert Skelton the roth day of Aprill 
Christened 1578 
Thomas Skelton the 30th of Aprill 
Christened 1579 : 
Henry (?) Skelton 27th of March 
Buried 1580 
Richard (??) Skelton Esqure 27 of July 
Christened 1587 — 
Henry Skelton 28th of Januarie 
Buried 1587 
Henry (Thomas ?) Skelton 23 of December 
Henry Skelton 27 of February (1588)+ 
Frances Skelton daughter of Thomas Skelton, Esquire baptized the 
xxth day of Novamber 1602 
Thomas Skelton sonne of Thomas Skelton of Branthwaite Hall 
Esquire buried the 5th of March 1611. 
* Thomas Skelton sonne of Thomas Skelton of Branthwaite Hall 
Esquire buried the 5th of March 1611 
John Skelton sonne of Thomas Skelton babtized (sic.) the 14th of 
Februarie 1612 
Dorothy Skelton Daughter of Thomas Skelton of Branthwaite 
Esquire babtized (sic.) 19 of March 1614 
Henry Skelton sonne of Thomas Skelton of Branthwaite Esquire 
babtized (sic.) the first day September 1609 
George Skelton sonne of Thomas Skelton of Branthat (sic.) Esquire 
babtized the first of June 1617 


eee 
+ A large number of funerals at this time. 
* Duplicate entry among the marriages, 


Bridget 
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Bridgett daughter of Thomas Skelton Esquire of Branthat baptized 
17th day of May 1619 

Richard sonne of Thomas Skelton of Branthat Esquire babtized the 
xxth day of January 1621. 

Henry (Mary ? )Skelton of Braithwaite buried xxiiird (?) february 
1617. 

George Skelton sonne of Thomas Skelton Esquire buried 3 of March 
1617 

Joane Skelton the relict of James Skelton (two words illegible) of 
age the 27th of (Aprill ?) 1619 

Thomas the son of Joseph Skelton buried the ii daie of December 
1619 

Mrs. Julyan Skelton wyfe of Thomas Skelton of Branthwaite 
Esquire buried the last of September 1623 

Richard Skelton sonne of Thomas Skelton Esquire buried the 8 
day of December 1627 

Henry Skelton Esqe of Branthwaite was buryed on ye 24th day of 
September (1667) 

Margaret D: of Thomas Skelton Esqe was (buried ? omitted) Janu- 
ary ye ist 1667. 

Henry Skelton of Branthwaite Towne (?) Aug: (1669) 

Alice uxor (?) Mr. Skelton buried the 4th September 1675 

1679 

Mr Thomas Skelton de Branthwt hall sepults 4th of November 

Bridget daughtr of Henry Skelton Esqr buried Mar 29—88 

Bridget ye wife of Henry Skelton Esq. buried April 10—88 

Anno Domini 1688 

Bridget daughter of Henry Skelton Esqre May 20. 

Thomas son of Mr. Skelton Bapt. Ap. 2 1688 and dyed the same 
day 

Henry Skelton Esq Buried gbr 3rd—8g 

(Buried) 94 
Alice Skeiton Aug (eaten by mice) 
Burials 1695 & g6. 
Mr John Skelton buryed May 24th 
Burials An. Dom. 1703. 
ffrancis Skelton Esq Dec 26 
A.D.1724 

gber ye 17th Jonathan Skelton and Mabel Plummer both of the 

Parish of Dean married by License granted by Wm. Ponsonby 


Such are the materials for a history or genealogy of the 
Skelton family, which are found in the registers of Dean 
Parish, 
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parish, and you must please remember that I am to day 
confined to those registers. To gather together what may 
be found in these registers is my business, not to write a 
history of the family gathered from every quarter. I 
should like to attempt that at some future day. You will 
see however, that to do anything with my present materials 
requires both patience and ingenuity. I confess to having 
failed in a great measure: abler hands may perhaps con- 
struct a building out of them. “Ihe fact of the earlie# 
entries of baptisms not giving the name of the child’s 
parent leaves one greatly at sea. Therefore I must entirely 
give up Robert, buried in 1574, and cannot hazard a con- 
jecture as to what place two Henries, baptized respectively 
in 1579 and 1587, two Henries (possibly the same) buried 
in 1587 and 1588, and Richard (?) buried in 1580, took 
in the family. There are two Thomases baptized respec- 
tively in 1574 and 1578. Whether or no these are sons of 
one father, the latter born after the death of the former 
and receiving his name, we cannot tell from the‘registers. 
From one or other of these Thomases it seems a numerous 
family sprung, as in the pedigree on page IoI. 

The other entries I cannot marshal into order at all. 
Possibly Bridget, baptized in 1687, is the daughter of 
Henry who was buried in 1689 and Bridget buried in 1688, 
and is the same Bridget that was buried in 1688. Henry, (?) 
buried in 1617, may possibly have been the brother of 
Thomas, baptized in 1574, the husband of Julian. Thomas, 
who was baptized and died on April 2nd, 1688, may have 
been son of Henry and Bridget before-mentioned, and if 
so, She must have died at the time of his birth, as she was 
buried on April roth in the same year. Henry, buried in 
1669, is entered without the customary Esquire or Mr. 
which generally distinguishes the Skeltons of the Hall and 
the Crakeplaces, and is described as being of Branthwaite 
Town. He may have been some younger son or cousin 
who had a house there,—one of an inferior branch of the 

family 
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family. I cannot make out Mr. Thomas of Branthwaite 
Hall, who died in 1679. If he be the Thomas baptized in 
1574 or 1578, he must have been ror years old at his 
death, which is unlikely. The place in the family of Joane, 
relict of James, and Thomas, son of Joseph, buried in 
1619, Alice buried in 1694, Francis buried in 1703, and 
Jonathan married in 1724, cannot be ascertained from the 
registers, which give no account of their age or parentage. 
Thomas cannot be the Thomas so often previously men- 
tioned as born in 1574 or 1578, (of whose burial it is curi- 
ous we have no entry), for his son Richard was baptized in 
1621. Whether Jonathan, married to Mabel Plummer 
in 1724, 1s a member of this family, is, I cannot help think- 
ing, doubtful. 

From the Skeltons I turn to the Crakeplaces. On a 
stone above the door-way of Crakeplace Hall is this legend 
with a crest in the centre :— ; 

ror. 


Christopher Crakeplace built the Same 
When he was servant to Baron Altham. 


The entries respecting this family, arranged according 
to the order of dates, are as foilows : — 


Margrett Crakeplace the wife of Christopher Crakeplace buried the 
31 of Januarie 1607 

John Crackplace sonne primogenitus (?) of Mr. Christopher Crack- 
place of Crackplace Hall baptized the 14th daie of December 1617 

Christopher Crackplace of Crackplace Hall gentleman buried the 
26 of May 1619 

Thomas sone of Christopher Crackplace of Crackplace Hall Bap- 
tized the 5th of December 1619 

Elizabeth daughter of Christopher Crackeplace buried the 7th of 
February 1621 _ 

Elizabeth Crackeplace daughter of Christopher Crackeplace bap- 
tized the r1th of November 1621 

Christopher the sone of Christopher Crackplace of Crackplace Hall 
baptised the xxiiij of ffebruary 1624 

Thomas Crackplace sonne of Christopher of Highcraplace buried 
the 15th of Aprill 1627 

Married 
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Married 
May 13 
Henry Crakeplace & 
Ellenr Hudson \ me 7e 
1672 


Henry ye S: of Henry Crakeplace gent baptized Novembr 15th (?) 
ye same day his mother was buryed: he also was buryed December 
10th follow: anno preedict: (?) 

Buryalls 
-John S: of Henry Crakplace gent March ye t6th 1673 
( ) son of Henry Crakeplace Gent March 15 
( ) ye 16 day of the same month (1673 or 1674) 
1675 

Mary the daughter of Mr. Henry Crakeplace baptized the xth day of 

Aprill. 








1677 
Dalton sonne of Mr. Henry Crakeplace baptised the 2nd day of 
October 
1679 
( ) daughter of Mr. Henry Crakeplace baptised the 26th of 
August 
Mary the daughter of Henery Crakeplace Baptized the 2oth day of 
Apreall 1682 
1683 sepult: 
Sarah Crakeplace Jan 30th 
Dalton Crakeplace March 15th 
Thomas ye son of Mr. Henry Crakeplace Bap. Jan 11th 8 (1688) 
Abigal ye dr of Mr Henry Crakeplace Bap. Apr 24—8g 
Chris sonne Mr Henery Crakples baptized July ye roth 1690 
Baptized 1719. 
Jan ye 13th Henry sonof Mr Tho Crakeplace of Crakep: Hall 
Buried 1727 
1rober ye 29 Mr. Henery Crakeplace of Crakeplace Hall 
Buried 1729 
July ye 31st Mrs Jane Crakeplace widow of Crakeplace Hall 
Buried 1753 
March 28th Henry Crakeplace of Crakeplace Hall of ye smallpox 


After 1753, I find no more entries of the name of Crake- 
place, and the baptismal register indicates that in 1783 


the Hall was occupied by a farmer. The archeological 


student, as he traces the history of these old families, has 
| oftentimes 
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oftentimes cause to lay to heart the words in which the 
Psalmist warns men against trusting in their goods.—“‘ For 
he seeth that wise men also die, and perish together, as 
well as the ignorant the foolish, and leave their riches 
for others. And yet they think that their houses shall con- 
tinue for ever, and that their dwelling-places shall endure ~ 
from one generation to another, and call the lands after 
their own names.” 


CHRISTOFER CRAKEPLACE==MARGRETT 
Bur. 1619. Bur. 1607. 


CHRISTOPHER ELIZABETH 
Bur. Feb. 7, 1621. 


JouHN THOMAS ELIZABETH CHRISTOPHER 
Bap. 1617 Bap. 1619 Bap. Nov. Bap. 1624 
II, 1621- Bur. 1627 


(Break in the Registers.) 


E.LLenor Hupson —= Henry CRAKEPLACE = JANE 
Bur. 1672 Mar. 1670 Bur. 1729 
Bur. 1727 
Henry 
Bap. & Bur. 1672 
| | | | 


Son Mary Darton Davucuter Mary Tuomas ApicaAt Carts. 


prob- Bap. Bap. Bap. 1679 Bap. Bap. 1688. Bap. Bap. 
ably 1675 1677 probably 1682 1089 1690 
John Bur. Sarah | 
Bur. & 1683 Bur. 1683 
Bap. 
1673 HENRY 

Bap. 1719 

Bur. 1753 


A paper on the registers of Dean would be obviously in- 
complete without at least some mention of the Fletchers, 
who for a considerable period were Rectors of the parish. 
Do not be afraid that Iam going to inflict upon you another 
attempt ata genealogy. That of the Fletchers has been 
already worked out by a member of the family, who has 
kindly placed at my disposal the result of his labour of 
love, so far as it may be needed for my purpose. 

Mr. Tarn, giving a list of the Rectors on a fly-leaf of 

one 
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one of the register books, writes opposite to the name of 
Lancelot Fletcher the first : — ‘‘ Register of his time not 
now legible in many places, but it appears that he or 
another of the same name was rector in 1546 and till 1635, 
and was succeeded by his son of the same name.” ‘This 
latter Lancelot held the living till 1663. It would seem 
that there must have been three Lancelots, for it is very un- 
likely that one person should have been rector for 89 
years. However this may be, these rectors were descended 
(so the family genealogy informs me) from Henry Fletcher 
of Cockermouth Hall, son of William Fletcher of Cocker- 
mouth Gent., who died in the time of Henry VIII. 

The register book contains some entries made by these 
Lancelots in strange contrast to the dryness and formality 
of the entries in our day. Let me transcribe one or 
0 > 


** George fletcher the eldest sonne of Lancelot ffletcher parson of 
Deane: by his first wife Susanna ffen daughter of Mr. George ffen 
Goldsmith of the citie of Norwich was Borne in Norwich the xvith 
day of June 1589, and and was babtized (sic) in the church of Snt 
Andrews by Mr John Moore, was brought into the north beinge of the 
age of 15 moneths (sic) was brought upp at the Schoolin Deane and 
St. Beghes: and from thence did goe to Cambridge: and was scholler 

in Pembroke Hall: where after tow yeares and tow moneths immatura 
morte prereptus he slept in the Lord Jesus and was Buried in the 
parish church of peter House: the 29th of November 1609 

Mortuus est patri vivit at ille deo.” 


Another: 


“Robert fletcher second*sonne of Launcelot fletcher parson of 
-deane by his second wyfe Susanna daughter of Mr Robert Dabré and 
Elizabeth his wyfe of the citie of Norwich babtized: 25 of May 1598 
departed this lyfe upon Sunday night the six and twenty of March 
1626 about nyne of the clock 
He was brought upp at Deane Schole: from there he did goe to 
/London: And was student at lawe first in Clifford’s Inne: then after- 
ward admitted into the Inner Temple where he continued about seven 
years, then being sent for by his father he came at Whitsuntide home, 
to see his father: and by reason of the visitation at London stayed all 

O that 
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that summer and winter till Lent following: when was he preparing 
to returne with his father to London to follow his studie, expecting at 
at the next call to be called to the lawe. but it pleased God otherwise 
to dispose: and either by an Impostume in his breast or some Hart 
collick after some ill fitte 3 or 4 days before, to take him to his mercie 
the time before mentioned and he was buried in the chancell close by 
his mother next the wall on the south syde upon Monday the seven 


and twenty of March 1626 he was a young maof good parts: of good 


and great Hopes: his death much lameted. 


Corpus terra tegit: spiritus astra petit.” 


I have not had time to deal with certain families whose 
names are found running down the stream of time from 
the first page in the registers. Among these stand out 
conspicuously the Woodalls (under the various spellings 
of Woodall, Woodal, Woodhal, Woodhall, Woodle, Wood- 
dal, Wooddoll) ; the Heads; the Peels, spelt Paylé, Pele, 
Piele, Peele, Piel; the ffearons. The last two names, 
Peel and Fearon, are very legible on the first page. Wood- 
all is on the third, if not on the first and second, of which 
I am not sure. The Woodals seem to stop about the 
middle or end of the eighteenth century. The Peels and 
Fearons come down to a much later period, but are not now 
represented in the parish, for the family of Fearons now 
living at Dean is not, I imagine, of the same stock as those 
mentioned in the early registers. To the family of Peel 
thelate John Peile, Esquire, Lord Lonsdale’s colliery agent, 
belonged. One family however there isstill existing among 
us whose name appears at the very beginning of our 
registers, and is continued in them down to the present 
time. The head of that family is my venerable friend and 
parishioner Mr. Thomas Wood, of Pardshaw Hall. There 
seems never to have been wanting to that ancient stock an 
Anthony, a Thomas, or an Agnes, so far as their history 
may be gathered form our parish records. Other names 
of families there are which run far back in our registers, 
Salkeld, Fox, Mirehouse, for example, but they are rather 
of local than general interest. Among the baptisms in 

1782 
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1782 occurs ‘‘ Joseph son of Richard Wordsworth of Bran- 
thwaite, Attorney-at-law.”’ The family lived, I presume, 
in the house now called Wordsworth Place, and Richard 
was, I am told, an ancestor or connection of the poet. 

In the marriage register kept by William Ponsonby, 
who was inducted rector in 1712, and held the benefice for 
thirty-eight years, I find this singular fact that in a very 
large number of cases he seems to have married by license 
granted by himself, persons neither of whom had been 
resident, or pretended to be resident, in the parish of Dean. 
A mere glance at the register shews me that two persons 
belonging to Lamplugh, and a couple belonging, the one to 
Brigham and the other to Embleton, were married at Dean. 
Whether Mr. Ponsonby was a member of the old family 
of Ponsonby of Haile I know not. There is a curious 
entry in the burials for 1620: 


*“William Punsonbie sonne and heire of Mr Henery Punsonbie who 
dyed in the (space left unfilled) yeare of his age beinge Scholler at 
Deane under Mr Scott buried the 7th day of November.” 


Either Dean school had sufficient reputation to attract 
a scholar from Haile, or Mr. Scott was curate, and young 
Punsonbie his private pupil, or there was some connection 
between the Ponsonbys and Dean parish, which brought 
the lad to sojourn there. In any case it is curious that he 
should have been buried at Dean with Haile at a compara- 
tively short distance, unless he died of some infectious 
disease. 

In the marriage register for 1749 I find, 


‘Ober ye 6th Mr Patricious Senhouse to Mrs Frances Fletcher 
of Moorland Close by licence granted by W. Ponsonby” 


Not observing the name Frances in Mr. Fletcher’s gene- 
alogy, I think it well just to mention this entry. 

Tradition says there was once a castle in the Glebe 
field, now called ‘‘ Greeny Castle.” I find no mention of 
it in the registers, save in one entry: 

* Taniett 
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‘‘Janett Pearson borne at Brackengill died at Greencastle was 
buried last of May 16109.” 

A Christian name which I never before encountered oc- 
curs in the burial register of 1786: 

‘* April 30 Blessed Johnson buried at the Expense of the Parish.” 


And I should be glad if some one would explain the follow- 
ing entry made by the exact and business-like rector, 
Miles Tarn, in 1767, among the burials. 

“May 11, Margaret Atkinson of Row, last woman that wore a 
straw bonnet here, 78.” 


There are a few other entries which I cannot as yet 
satisfactorily decipher. 

In closing this paper it may not be uninteresting if I 
give a comparative view of the number of baptisms, burials, 
and weddings at various periods: 


A.D. | Has to Bas 
1550*]. 1559-60 | 7005 


ee, Se | | | | | es | 


1702 | 1761 | 1800 | 1878 


Baptisms 4 23 20 18 20 19 29 
Burials 4 6 9 Io 7 17 14 
Weddings} 3 I 4 6 6 9 4 


We know how deceptive figures are, but these clearly 
shew that in the parish of Dean there has been no great 
advance in the number of the population for three centuries. 

Since I read the foregoing paper I have been requested 
to ascertain the number of burials in 1597 and 1623, the 
years of the plague. The leaf containing the burials in 
1597 appears to be lost.. From Easter 1623, to Easter, 
1624, there were 53 burials. I may add that there are in 
the registers lists of collections made upon briefs for vari- 
ous persons and places. 





* Probably incomplete. 
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ArT. XIII.— An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Cockermouth Castle. By WILLIAM JACKSON, F.S.A. 
Communicated at that place, Aug. 22nd, 1878. 


PART I., COCKERMOUTH CASTLE AND ITS OWNERS TO THE 
END OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


[* was Henry I. and not William the Conqueror, as the 
local historians (misled by the monks of St. Mary of 
York and the pseudo charter of Wetherall) relate, who 
gave to Ranulph de Meschines the Earldom of Carleol, or 
Carlisle, which included probably the whole of the county 
of Cumberland and certainly, in addition, the valley of the 
Eden to its source. That potentate portioned off the 
Border territory into the three baronies of Gilsland, Lyd- 
dale, and Burgh, retaining the districts less open to irrup- 
tion for himself: but he did not long hold his newly created 
dignity, for when the Earl of Chester, with numerous 
other youthful Norman nobles, perished with Henry’s only 
son in the ‘“‘ White Ship,’ Ranulph succeeded to his 
cousin’s earldom, a position in the kingdom second only 


- to that of the crown, and thereupon he surrendered the 


great fief of Carleol to the king. Henry I. followed the 
example of Ranulph, and created five new baronies,— 
Copeland, or Allerdale above Derwent, Allerdale below 
Derwent, Wigton, Greystock, and Levington, reserving to 
the crown the Forest of Inglewood and the City of Carlisle. 
The remaining portion of the fief went, as the Barony of 
Appleby, to the county of Westmorland. 

Our enquiries will be confined to the two former, but 
more especially to the first, almost without reference to 
their sub-feudatories. 

William de Meschines, who had obtained a grant from 
his brother Ranulph of the Barony of Gilsland but found 
that it was no bed of roses, was glad to resign that dignity 

to 
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to Henry I. in exchange for the Barony of Copeland; and 
Waldeoff received Allerdale below Derwent, which was in- 
creased by his neighbour Meschines making over to him 
the land between Cocker and Derwent, and the five towns 
of Brigham, Egglesfield, Dean, Greysouthen, and Clifton, 
which latter donation gave Waldeoff the whole valley of 
the Derwent, except the district around its embouchure at 
Workington. 

It is remarkable that the name of Allerdale below Der- 
went should have usurped, and, so far as the civil district is 
concerned, ousted that of the parent Barony, of which at 
one time it formed only a minor part, though the ecclesias- 
tical district of the Deanery of Copeland, which, I believe, 
is absolutely conterminous with the ward, still retains the 
ancient name. 

Waldeoff was the son of that Gospatric who, having been 
appointed Earl of Northumberland by the Conqueror, was 
shortly afterwards expelled by him from that office, and on 
his flight into Scotland was created, by King Malcolm, 
Earl of Dunbar. 

In a space of about fifty years this barony passed through 
the hands of Alan, son of Waldeoff, of his son and successor, 
a second Waldeoff, and of his sister Octreda, who carried 
the inheritance to her husband, Duncan, Earl of Murray, 
from whom it passed to their son William Fitz Duncan. 

Meanwhile the neighbouring barony of Copeland had 
fallen, first into the hands of Cicely, the heiress of De 
Meschines, whose only daughter Alice by her husband 
Robert de Romilly, Lord of Skipton, had a daughter Alice 
who became the wife of William Fitz Duncan, and so for 
a short time these two baronies were joined. 

And now it might have been supposed that a powerful 
family was likely to bear rule over a district which extended 
in length from the Duddon to the Waver, and in breadth 
from Dunmail Raise to St. Bees Head in Cumberland, pos- 
sessing also as they did, the territory of Craven in Yorkshire, 

whose 
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whose fertility more than counterbalanced its deficiency in 
extent: whilst inScotland the great Earldom of Murray gave 
to Fitz Duncan a status inferior to no other subject of that 
kingdom. Theanomalous position of those great proprietors 
who held estates in both countries, is well illustrated by an 
event that occurred previous tothe battle of the Standard, 
in 1138. David invaded England ostensibly in the cause 
of his great nephew Henry II., but really urged to do so 
by his Galwegian or Pictish, his Gaelic,and Norse subjects, 
who thought of nothing but the plunder to be gained. 
The address of Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale and 
owner of large possessions in Yorkshire and Cumberland, 
to David when he renounced his allegiance, points out to 
the king the folly of which he was guilty in alienating those 
very nobles by whose valour and skill Galloway and other 
districts had been brought to acknowledge his rule, and he 
specially mentions Fitz Duncan’s father as having been 
mainly instrumental in the conquest of that district.* For 
how many powerful nobles Bruce must have been speaking 
(Fitz Duncan amongst the number, for he survived till 
1151), and how much this injudicious act must have alie- 
nated Cumbrian feeling from Scotland, and have led to 
the final separation in 1157! Fitz Duncan’s only son, 
celebrated in tradition as the ‘‘ Boy of Egremond,”’ suc- 
ceeded to these enormous territorial demesnes, and his 
connections were regal, for he was—through his grand- 
father Duncan, younger brother to David—second cousin 
to Malcolm, King of Scotland; and by the marriage of 
Duncan’s sister, ‘‘ Matilda the Good,” with Henry I., he 
stood in the same relation to Henry II. of England. 

There is a curious story which has only been brought to 
light by the researches of Mr. Skene: Tf 

When David died his grandson, Malcolm, became entitled 
to the crown according to the Norman law of succession, 


* Celtic Scotland, by W. F. Skene, Vol. I., pp. 465-6.  Ilid, pp. 471-2. 
but 
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but the Pictish race withheld their obedience. Malcolm, 
it would seem, by his deference to his cousin Henry II., 
and his attendance upon him asa feudatory at the siege of 
Toulouse, fell into disgrace with his Gaelic and other sup- 
porters, some of whom desired to see his cousin, the “‘ Boy 
of Egremond,” placed on the throne in his stead. Winton 
says :— 
**Quhen the Kyng Malcolme come agayne, 

Off his legys mad him a trayne; 

A mayster-man called Feretawche 

With Gyllandrys Ergemawche, 

And other mayster-men thare fyve 

Agayne the King than ras belyve ; 

For caws that he past till Twlows 

Agayne hym thai ware all irows; 

Forthi thai set thame hym to ta 

In till Perth, or than hym sla. 

Bot the kyng rycht manlyly 

Swne skalyd all that cumpany 

And tuk and slwe,” 

Bk. vii., c. 7. 

The ‘“ Orkneyinga Saga” says of William Fitz Duncan, 
that ‘‘he was a good man, and that his son was William 
the Noble, whom all the Scots wished to take for their 
king.” 

I have often wondered why the sad fate of the ‘‘ Boy of 
Egremond,” miserable though it was, should have so 
dwelt in the popular recollection till it has engaged in the 
present day the pens of our most celebrated poets; but 
when we learn that he was the child of such mighty hopes 
that he might have aspired to a kingdom, we cease to won- 
der at the wail which has made itself heard through the 
ages, and that of his mother Wordsworth should say ; — 

**Long, long in darkness did she sit 
And her first words ‘‘ Let there be 


In Bolton, on the Field of Wharfe, 
A stately Priory.’ 


But the catastrophe in the torrent of the Wharfe did not 
leave theafflicted motherchildless ; she had three daughters, 
Cecily, 
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Cecily, Amabel, and Alice. We are interested in all three, 
for either one or the other or their descendants became, in 
their turns, possessed of Cockermouth. In the division that 
took place, the youngest sister got for her share the Lord- 
ship of Allerdale below Derwent, with the five towns. She 
became the wife of Gilbert Pipard, a justice itinerant, and 
a man who filled various public offices of importance. 
Supposing, as 1s most probable, that the death of their 
brother took place about 1160, she and her sisters would 
be young at that time. Alice, I gather from the Pipe 
Rolls of the Exchequer for the county of Cumberland (p. 
61), was the wife of Pipard, and probably had been so for 
some time, in the 3rd of Richard I. (1192.) His name 
occurs again in the following year (p. 66), most likely the 
year of his death. I have little doubt that Papcastle is 
indebted for its name to Pipard, who was likely to erect 
a fortress on the site of the old Roman town, where stone 
was convenient and the position good. Thisis rendered 
more probable by the fact that the Castle of Egremont 
owes its origin to Reginald de Lucy, the husband of Ama- 
bel, the second of the co-heiresses.* 

Alice was the wife of Robert de Courtenai, her second 
husband, in 7th Richard I. (1196), and became his widow 
in roth or 11th John (1209-1210) ; for it is recorded in the 
Pipe Rolls of Cumberland for that year, that she paid to 

* It may be that the well-known mill called the “Goat Mill” dates from this 
period, which would give it the very respectable age of seven centuries, but I am 
much disposed to ascribe to it an origin eiglt centuries earlier, and to believe that 
we have here a mill occupying the very site of a predecessor, which ground the 
corn for the garrison of the neighbouring Roman fort. It is certain that there 
were water corn mills in England in Saxon times. The Saxons, so far as the arts 
of daily life were concerned, followed longo inter vallo the patterns that they found 
existing in their adopted land. We know that water corn mills were in use in 
Rome in the fourth century, and I have observed that ancient mills are no un- 
common neighbours to Roman Camps. The name of Goat, which has long puz- 
zled me, is, itseems, the equivalent of the Icelandic “ Gioto,”’ a drain; technically 
‘‘soit,”’ the channel which takes the water from the mill wheel back to the parent 
stream. The, so called, tradition that, during the reign of Edward I, the Derwent 
was diverted from an original straight course by the foot of Mickle Brow to the 
Goat, and carried to the base of the hill on which Cockermouth Castle stands, is 


equally true with the popular belief that a secret passage exists trom that place 
to Papcastle. 


P King 
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King John a fine of £500, ten palfreys, and ten oxen, to 
have liberty of the lands of her own inheritance, to have 
a reasonable dower assured to her out of the lands of both 
husbands, and that she might not be compelled to marry 
again (p. 133). The same authority mentions her as liv- 
ing 15th John (1214). Ihave not ascertained the exact 
period of her death. She was childless, and the greater 
part of her inheritance passed to her sister, Cecily, to whom 
I will presently allude more at length. 

Robert de Courtenai is supposed by Dugdale to have 
_ been a brother of that Reginald de Courtenai who married 
Hawise, the heiress of the great Abrinces family, and both | 
might therefore be sons of that Peter, younger son of 
Louis-le-gros, King of France, who married the great 
heiress of the old Courtenay stock and assumed the name. 
In the elaborate pedigree of that family compiled by 
Messrs. Oliver and Pitman* they hesitate where to place 
him. , 

The nobility of the race of Courtenay has been celebrated 
in pompous and befitting phrase by Gibbon. 

The descendants of Reginald have left their mark in 
English History, but they have rarely flourished so far as 
wealth is concerned, and their melancholy mottoes,—one 
being: 

<‘ What we gave we have, 


What we spent we had, 
What we left we lost.”’ 


The other, ‘‘ Ubi lapsus quid feci,” are fitting comments 
on their story. 

‘ Cicely, the eldest daughter of Fitz Duncan and his wife 
Alice de Romilly, had carried the great barony of Skipton 
as her portion of the inheritance to her husband William-- 
‘le-gros, Earl of Albemarle. Their only daughter, Hawise, 
married successively William de Mandeville, William de 


* Archeological Journal, Vol. X., p. 324. 


Fortibus, 
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Fortibus, and Baldwin de Bethune, by the second of whom 
only did she leave a son, who became second Earl of Albe- 
marle of the Fortibus family. 

I deem it most probable that on the death of Alice de 
Courtney it was to him a share of her inheritance fell: 
her portion had to be divided between the descendants of 
Cecily, afore-mentioned, and those of Amabel, the second 
sister of the three, who had married Reginald de Lucy, 
and who in the first division had obtained the barony of 
Copeland. There are traces in the Record volumes that 
no final and satisfactory partition was ever arrived at, but 
it is certain, at any rate, that upon the death of Alice the 
demesne lands between Cocker and Derwent, and the 
major part of the same in the barony of Allerdale below 
Derwent, went to this William de Fortibus; and it is none 
the less certain that Bridekirk, including Papcastle, went 
to the Egremont family, and thus what I think had been 
the ‘‘ Caput Baroniz ”’ ceased to be so. 

I will not deny the truth of the statement that Waldeoff 
may have been the founder of Cockermouth Castle; in- 
deed, its remarkably strong position, at the junction of the 
two rivers, may have led to the site being fortified from the 
earliest times, for precisely such a site formed by the fork 
at the junction of two streams is the very nature of the 
one chosen by Viollet le Duc to illustrate his masterly and 
delightful ‘‘ Histoire d’une Forteresse;” but everything 
points to this period having been the era of its becoming 
of any importance. 

I would draw particular attention to the fact, that in the 
Close Rolls for the year 1215, there is acommand from King 
John to the Sheriff of Cumberland, that he should deliver 
up to William de Fortibus the manor of Cockermouth 
with its appurtenances ;* but in the year 1221, 6th King 
Henry III., we have in the Close Rollst a command from 
the King to the Sheriff of Westmorland, that ‘‘ without 


* Rotuli Literarum Clausarum, Vol. I., p. 191. Vol. I., p. 474b. 
any 
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any delay he should summon the Earls, Barons, Knights, 
and Freeholders of his Bailliwick, and that they should 
hasten to Cockermouth and besiege the Castle there, and 
when they had taken the same should destroy it to its 
very foundations.” It will be noted that in the first quota- 
tion we find only mention made of.a manor, whilst the 
second relates entirely to the castle. . I will not go so far 
as to say that this proves the castle was erected in the in- 
terim, yet it is worthy of note. But we have to account for 
this furious order on the part of Henry III., and reference 
to Roger of Wendover™ supplies us with an explanation to 
the following purport : — Immediately after his coronation 
that monarch made a progress, with a view to ascertain 
who had the various royal castles in their custody, and, 
not improbably, to observe how many had been erected 
without authority, for it may be noted that the licenses to 
crenellate commence in this reign. The only noble from 
whom he met with any opposition was this very William 
de Fortibus, who declined to surrender Rockingham Castle, 
and subsequently broke out into open rebellion. Now this 
order, a duplicate of which was sent to the Sheriff of 
Yorkshire regarding Skipton Castle and other places 
also, would be a natural sequence. Whether or no the 
order was carried out in its extreme severity we have no 
record, but it 1s a curious fact that the western tower 
shows in its basement strong indications of being origin- 
ally built early in the thirteenth century, and of its destruc- 
tion very soon after; whilst a fourteenth century super- 
structure has been subsequently erected on the old founda- 
tion. Slighter traces, and therefore indicating more com- 
plete destruction, of a circular tower having once existed 
at the south-western corner of the present inner bailey 
may be discerned. 

It would be curious if we had here a complete history, 


* Bohn’s edition, Vol. II., pp. 428-9. 
partly 
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partly told us by the old chroniclers and partly by the 
Record, eked out by evidences in stone. 

But William de Fortibus, finding matters were going 
against him, deemed it wiser to return to his obedience, 
and, by the intercession of the Archbishop of York, so far 
and so soon recovered the favour of the king, as to have 
accorded to him, in that very same year of 1221,* a grant 
of market for his town of Cockermouth, to be held every 
Saturday, whilst later in the year the day was changed to 
the one on which it has ever since been held.f 

I may just add that this unruly Baron merits some 
national note as one of the twenty-five who secured Magna 
Charta; and some local note for having confirmed all his 
ancestors’ gifts to Saint Bees Priory, and perhaps added 
a trifle to secure the good word ‘‘ monachorum ibidem Deo 
servientium.” He married Aveline, the heiress of the 
Monfichets, and died in 1241, leaving an only son, the 
third Thomas in lineal descent. His second wife was 
Isabel, the great heiress of Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of 
Devon. He died in 1260. His widow had Cockermouth 
as her dower, and in the year 1268, we find in the Record 
of Pleas,t she makes her complaint against Roger de Lan- 
caster, Richard le Fleming and others that, vz et avmis, they 
had come to her castle at Cockermouth, and seized and 
carried away a goshawk, three doves, and consumed her 
goods to the amount of forty marks. 

The power and possessions which had been gathering 
for four generations, now culminated in the person of 
Aveline, sole heiress of the last William and Isabella de 
Redvers; and she was no unworthy prize for Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster, King Henry’s second son, to whom, 
in 1269, she was married—the King and Queen and almost . 
all the nobility of England being present at the wedding ; — 
but she died childless before 1275, and her vast posses- 





* Rot. Lit. Clausarum, Vol. I. p, 458b. f lid. 481b. tt Placitorum Abbreviatio 
p» 173b. 
s10ns 
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sions were held to have escheated to the crown, although 
there were descendants living, not only of Cecily’s younger 
daughter, Amicia, but also of her second sister, Amabel. 
Edward I. granted the Skipton barony to the Cliffords 
in exchange for certain lands in Monmouthshire, but 
he retained the barony of Cockermouth; and there are 
records of homage paid by the sub-feudatories, and grants 
of the custody of the Castle. One was made by Edward 
I}... inns: third ‘year -(4310);* to his favourite Piers de 
Gavestone and his wife Margaret for life; but that brief 
tenure lasted only two years, and in 1315 it was granted 
to Thomas de Richemond for his life.t Richemond en- 
joyed his grant for even a shorter period than Gaveston, 
for in 1316 a plea was entered at Westminster{ on behalf 
of Thomas de Multon of Egremond and Anthony de Lucy, 
showing their respective descents from Amabel, the second 
sister ; a plea which, although apparently overruled legally, 
or rather by the lawyers, was, as we shall see in the end, 
not without moral effect. ‘The castle was in the custody 
of several seneschalls until it was again granted for his 
life to Andrew Harcla,§ who had gratified Edward by his 
defeat of the Earl of Lancaster at Borough-bridge, which 
nobleman had incurred his bitter hatred by the leading 
part he had taken in compassing the death of Gaveston. 
But poor Harcla, who had been loaded with Manors and 
‘Honours, either overcome by ambition or out of compassion 
for the wretched state of the northern counties, subject as 
they were to endless invasions by the Scotch, entered into 
a league with Bruce, which Edward and his advisers 
deemed treasonable and, consequent upon this, he was 
seized in the Castle of Carlisle, as is related by the 
chronicler of Lanercost, to whose graphic account, largely 





* Abbreviatio Rotulorum Originalium in Curia Scaccarii, Vol. 1., p. 170. 
+t Ilid, p. 209. 

t Placitorum Abbreviatio, p. 323. 

§ Abbreviatio Rotulorum Originalium, in Curia Scaccarn, Vol, t., po 245. 


embodied 
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embodied as it has already been in Mr. R. S. Ferguson’s 
paper on Carlisle Castle, Vol. II., p. 87, of our Transac- 
tions, I refer for more minute particulars. 

Anthony de Lucy, having taken the leading part in the 
capture of the castle and of Harcla, was rewarded by the 
recognition of his claim on Cockermouth, which we may 
suppose was the prime motive of his undertaking. During 
the remainder of his life he occupied a high position in the 
kingdom, which, so faras his capacity was concerned, he 
undoubtedly merited. 

I think I have succeeded in tracing in outline the history 
of this castle, or at any rate, barony, up to the grant to 
Anthony de Lucy, and I was justified in entertaining strong 
hopes that, as it had passed in almost uninterrupted 
descent from the period at which we have arrived to the 
present time, there might be documents existing which 
would prove of the greatest interest in elucidating its his- 
tory. I have to acknowledge most thankfully the polite- 
ness of Lord Leconfield in looking over his archives at 
Petworth, in response to Mr. Clutton’s very kind appli- 
cation on my behalf, none the less so because the investiga- 
tion was without result. Earl Percy, too, caused diligent 
~ search to be made both at Sion House and Alnwick, and 
communicated through Dr. Ainger an abstract of a docu- 
ment, which had also been mentioned on page 47 of the 
Third Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts. Like many other antiquarian discoveries, 
this document in place of assisting to unravel difficulties 
actually adds another, for it tells of a grant of the patron- 
‘age of the Chantry of the Blessed Virgin in Brigham 
Church, to Thomas de Burgh, the rector, by Sir Henry 
de Lucy, Lord of Cockermouth, in the year 1330. Now 
the name of Henry never occurs in the Lucy pedigree we 
possess, which, however I grant, is little better than an out- 
line and even imperfect in that respect, for we are ignorant 
of the name of Anthony’s wife. 

This 
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This Henry may have been an elder son of Anthony, to 
whom he had subfeoffed Cockermouth, and who predeceased 
him, for Anthony did not die until 17 Edward III., (1343). 

His son and successor, Thomas, married Margaret, one 
of the three coheiresses of her brother John de Multon, 
of the kindred line of Egremont; Elizabeth having become 
the wife of Robert de Harrington and Joanne of Robert 
de Fitzwalter. Each of the three became entitled to a 
third of that ancient barony. 

This Thomas is mentioned by Froissart as one of the 
great nobles who landed with Edward III. in Normandy, 
in the year 1346, and as the battle of Cressy took place 
soon afterwards, we may fairly conclude that he shared 
in the honours of that day. He filled many prominent 
offices and died in the year 1365. 

His successor was his son Anthony, who married Joan 
Fitz Hugh, widow of William, Lord of Greystock, by 
whom he had an only daughter who died young. Shortly 
after his marriage, as we learn from an ancient Roll lately 
published by the Surtees Society, Vol. 66. p, 296, he pro- 
ceeded to the Holy Land where he died. Upon his de- 
cease his sister Maud became the heiress of the Lucy line. 
She wasthe wife of Gilbert de Umfraville, Earl of Angus, 
by whom she had a daughter. Becoming a widow, she 
married Henry, the first Earl of Northumberland. But 
I will narrate in the words of an old rhyming chronicler of 
the Percy family some particulars of special interest : 

‘“‘ The said sixt Henry Lord Pearcy had the vij Henery, 
Whom to Elizabeth Earle of Anguish daughtr and heire hee 
did marry 
And to the same Henery and Elizabeth 
The said Earle of Anguish that noble Lord 
Gave the Lordship of Prudhoo wth the appurtenances 
as faire evidences doe recorde 
And to the foresaid Henery & his heires for evermore 
whether hee had issue or none by the said lady 
Elizabeth his daughtr but or these mariages were made 
completely 


Elizabeth departed a Vergin to God’s mercy. 
Then 
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Then afterwards Margret the Lord Nevills daughter his 
second wife married hee 
by whom hee had three sones whose names bee 
Henry the eight, Raph the second, and the third Thomas 
Margret dyed & and after her as fortuned the case 
Hee married Maude Countess of Anguesh his therd wife 
Which mother was to Elizabeth his first wife 
And by the said Maud forthwithall 
The Lord Lucy Lands by her guift came to him all. 


Soe this noble man if yee wisely regard 
had faire lands and possessions greate 
first by Elizabeth the Daughter, and by Maude her 
mother afterwarde 
of which noe lawe may his heires defeate. 
Of this matter it needeth noe more to treate 
the seventh Henry was the ffirst Earle & had his creation 
of kinge Richard the second the day of his coronation. 


This said Lady Maud Lucy as I understand 
married herself conditionally to the foresaid 
Seaventh Henry first Earle of Northumberland 
as to say that the Lord Pearcey should beare continually 
The blew Lion and the Lucies siluer in his armes quarterly 
her name hee might not take, issue none had she, 
therefore shee Did bind him to beare her armes as 
in his armes yee may see. 


The honour of Cockermouth came by her shee gaue it freely 
to him & to his heires as by the Lawe she might 
Bearinge the foresaid armes of her in memory 
with the blue Lyon the Braband armes quarterly 
The Seventh Henry had greate trouble in defendinge the 
right 
of his souiagne Lord Kinge Richard the second to whom 
hee was true knight 
And in his quarrell at last one Bramham more for his 
truth slaine was hee 
by the comandment of Henry the ffourth called 
Henry Darby. 


I have been desirous to give these particulars in detail, 
because they explain the existence and arrangement of the 
shields over Cockermouth Castle gate,—the tower on which 
they are placed having been built by this Earl. In the 
centre is the coat of the Lucys, gules three lucies hau- 
riant argent ; on the left, the blue lion of the Percies on a 

Q golden 
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golden ground; to the extreme left, ‘“‘the silver saltire, 
clothed in martial red,” of the Nevilles, the family coat of 
Margaret, Henry’s second wife and the mother of his 
children ; on the right of the central coat is that of Multon, 
argent three bars gules; and on the extreme right, the 
golden cinquefoil, surrounded by an orle of cross crosslets 
of the same on a bloody field of the Umfravilles, at once the 
coat of Maud’s first husband and Percy’s first wife. I 
blazon them in their proper colours, for so, when the tower 
was newly erected, as it then was, they would all be de- 
picted. 

I may mention, and, whatever may be the explanation, 
itis a fact, that the marriages of near relations or connec- 
tions were never so common as at this period, when they 
were most prohibited. Of course the prohibition was 
withdrawn if mother church was properly propitiated. 

The statement of the rhyming chronicler, that Maud 
settled her lands upon her second husband and his heirs, 
upon the conditions mentioned, is borne out by a docu- 
ment even more prosaic than his co-called rhymes. At 
the inquest held at Cockermouth, on Monday, September 
21st, 1398, after the death of Maud, which occurred the 
Wednesday before Christmas day of the same year, it 
was stated that precisely the same beneficial results were 
to accrue to the Percy family, on precisely the same con- 
ditions. 

I find in the Patent Rolls of the roth year of Richard 
IT. (1396),* a license to grant a chantry in the chapel of 
All Saints, beneath the Castle of Cockermouth, and in the 
first Henry IV. (1400),t another grant expressed in very 
similar words. Iam disposed to think that Maud, who died 
in 1398, as we have seen, was making arrangements to 
found a chantry for her own sepulture at the former 
date, which was confirmed at the latter, after the inter- 
ment had actually taken place. 

* Calendarium Rotulorum Patentium p. 237b. ft Ilid, p. 230. 


And 
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And now this mighty Earl, having been mainly instru- 
mental in dethroning Richard II, and placing Bolingbroke 
in his seat, had risen to such a height of power, having 
great possessions in Cumberland, Northumberland, York- 
shire, and the lordship of Man, that he and his son—the 
valiant Hotspur,—impatient of any superiors, (and having 
the great developement of the Burgundian power and the 
disorganized state of Germany before them, we need not 
be surprised at their indulging in such visions,)--had joined 
with Owen Glendower and Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 
in a sort of partition treaty, according to which they were 
to dethrone Henry IV., and the Percies were to have the 
country north of the Trent. This project was defeated, 
for the Earl was prevented from joining his son and his 
brother, the Earl of Worcester, by the watchful behaviour 
of his wife’s nephew, Ralph Neville, first Earl of West- 
morland, who maintained his allegiance. Hotspur and his 
uncle were overthrown by Henry the IV. at Shrewsbury, 
where the former was slain, and the latter being captured 
was executed. Picture the misery of the poor old Earl, 
whose wife Maud had died in 1398, and whose son and 
brother were now cut off by violent deaths. Still plotting 
treason he fledinto Scotland; thence, hearing that a scheme 
was forming to surrender him, he removed to Wales, and 
after seeking in vain for help in Flanders he returned sudden- 
ly to England, gathered together his retainers, and advanced 
into Yorkshire, where he ended what must have become a 
miserable existence at Bramham Moor, leaving his grand- 
children, however, safe in Scotland. 

With this period may be said to commence the Wars of 
the Roses, for the usurpation of Henry led to that bitter 
struggle, and just as the fortunes of the Percies ebbed or 
flowed would be the varying fortunes of their Honour of 
Cockermouth. I do not think that the castle has ever 
been much of a place of residence for its proprietors since 
the Lucy line failed. 

The 
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The second Earl of Northumberland, Hotspur’s son, 
probably resided at Warkworth, at Alnwick, or at one of 
his Yorkshire castles. He fell at Saint Albans. The 
third Earl was slain at Towton, on the evil Palm Sunday, 


1461, and his honours and estates became forfeited by act © 


of attainder. The castle, the lordship, and the honour of 
Cockermouth, were granted in 1466, to Richard, Earl of 
Warwick, known as the King Maker ;* and it is curious 
that Cockermouth should have belonged to two such 
powerful nobles as Henry Percy, the first Earl of North- 
umberland, who was the King Maker of his time (for 
Henry IV. owed his crown principally to that nobleman’s 
support), and Richard Nevill, who gained the name by 
which he is so well known at a later period in the same 
century. Attainder again brought Cockermouth into the 
possession of the crown, after the Earl of Warwick’s 
death at Barnet in 1471, when it was restored once more 
to Henry Percy, the fourth Earl of Northumberland, who 
was murdered at his seat of Cock Lodge, in Yorkshire. 
The fifth earl, as we know from his Household Book, 
lived principally either at Wreshill or Leconfield Castles, 
and the only mention in that most interesting record of 
Family Grandeur of his Cumberland estates at all, is to 
allude to them as a mere source of Revenue.f ‘This earl, 
who died in 1527, was the first who died a natural death 
for 150 years. The sixth earl, known as the Unthrifty, 
only held the honours for a brief period, and also dwelt 
principally in Yorkshire. As he had no family, and his 
brother had been attainted, he was advised to leave all his 
estates to the crown, hoping they might be restored to his 
nephew by the Royal Clemency, as ultimately, indeed, they 
were. 

It is worthy of note that the Commissioners who came 
down to suppress Furness Abbey passed on into Cumber- 





* Calendarium Rotulorum Patentium p. 310. 
Tt Northumberland Household Book, p. 283 and 287 


land; 


ie 
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land ; to quote the words of Southwell in his dispatch from 
that Abbey to Cromwell :— 


** Accordyng to the Kynges Commandement we intende to repaire 
to Egremunt Castell and Cockermouthe, intendyng no more to returne 
to Furness; whereas we have made our abodd the longer to fynysshe 
all thynges fully. . Syr, the Kynges highness shall have here thre 
goodly Seniorys and welle peoplede; the one adjoyning nere to the 
other; the Seniory of Furness, the Barony of Kendalle, and the 
honour of Cokermouth.’”* 


For twenty years the Percys were divested of their estates ; 
the Northumberland property was, it is very probable, for 
a brief period in the hands of Dudley, who was created 
Duke of Northumberland; but although the Dudleys allied 
themselves at that time with the Radcliffes of the Isle, the 
Threlkelds, the Musgraves, and other Cumberland families, 
I do not think that the Cumberland estates passed out of 
the hands of the crown. 

Thomas Percy was restored as seventh earl in 1557, 
and eleven years afterwards, on the 16th May, 1568, 
Queen Mary Stuart landed at Workington. Sir Richard 
Lowther, Sheriff of the county and Deputy Warden of the 
West Marches, hastened to meet her, and found her at 
Cockermouth, whence, on the following day, he conducted 
her to Carlisle castle. The Earl of Northumberland hear- 
ing of the same hastened to Carlisle, and on the plea that 
the Queen had landed within his liberty of Cockermouth, 
insisted that he ought to have her in charge, and wished 
to take her to Alnwick. Sir Richard declined to permit 
this, whereupon to quote Lowther’s wordst :— 

“ My Lord growing intosome heat and angre gave me great threaten- 
ings with many evill wordes and a like language, calling me ‘ varlett’ 


and suche others as I neither desserved at his handes, neither looked 
for at anye man’s for the servyce of the prynce.” 


Northumberland got severely rebuked for his ill advised 


* Annales Furnesienses by Thomas Alcock Beck, pp. 358 and 360. 
+ Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569, by Cuthbert Sharp, p.340- 
precipitancy, 
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precipitancy, and this, added to another cause for discon- 
tent, influenced him in following the mania of the family 
towards rebellion. 

He had been working to some advantage the Goldscope 
mines for copper, and had either found, or been led to 
. suppose, that gold existed there in considerable quantities. 
Elizabeth, always ready to grasp with the hand of avarice 
whatever she could make out the shadow of a claim to, 
and with judges not unwilling to see with royal eyes, 
averred that gold being a royal metal belonged of right 
to the crown; which the pliant judges endorsed. I doubt 
whether either litigant benefited much by the gold, but 
it is certain that the earl was deeply disgusted, and that 
actuated by that feeling amongst others, he joined Neville 
and the other malcontents in the ‘‘ Rising of the North.” 
He plunged into that wild rebellion, and paid the con- 
sequences by death at the hands of the headsman. 

In the State Papers for 1569, relating to this rebellion,* 
there is a letter from Lord Scrope, Warden of the Western 
Marches, to the council, dated February 26, 1569: 


‘‘ Upon the repair of the bearer, George Lamplugh, to Court, I must 
signify his true and faithful service in these troublous times. He 
stoutly and manfully apprehended Thomas Hussey in the field, by 
whose apprehension that part of the country which by his practices 
might have been persuaded to that section continued in good quiet. 
Cockermouth Castle being void of a keeper, I committed it to Lamp- 
lugh for the time, and he substantially and with good numbers caused 
it to be safely kept. He himself has been attending me, being always 
ready in person and with his advice to advance her Majesty’s ser- 
vice to his great cost and charges.” Ad. p. 168. 


I find no record of Henry, the eighth Earl, being any 
less of an absentee than his, predecessors, but a very in- 
structive survey of the Cumberland estates was taken 
during his Earldom, bearing date May 2oth, 1577, and the 





* Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
—Addenda, 1566 to 15609, pp. 167-8. : 2 = 


following 


_— See 
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following extracts relating to Cockermouth Castle and its 
demesnes, may not be without interest : 


“There is also a Castle in Cockermouth situate between the 
waters of Derwent and Cocker, with a trench or dry dich about the 
same with two barns and other buildings, and also a parcel of land 
called the Green without the Castle Gates, containing by estimation 
2 acres which is of small value, for that the Castle and other build- 
ing are situate upon the same. The said Castle is now in great de- 
cay, as well in the stone work as timber work thereof. The said 
Castle is covered with lead and worth by estimacion. . . . There 
is also at Cockermouthe a parke called Cocker parke, fenced about in 
some places with a stone wall, and some places with a hedge anda 
dich, and in other some places with the River of Darwent; the said 
parke in compass by estimacon 3 miles, and containeth by estimacon 
of statute measure 340 acres, whereof there is of plain or pasture 
ground 200 acres, and of wood ground 140 acres and the woods there- 
of are numbered by est. as followeth ; 

There is in the wood ground within the compass of the parke afore- 
said, a great number of small oak trees worth now psently one with 
another 6d. the tree as followeth ; Horse Close Wood 1340: Middle- 
ton Spring 5220; St. Anthonie’s Wood 5080; Richardson Spring 8140; 
High Side 1599; Frith 1141; Far Spring 83; How Fitts 103; Little 
Spring 28. 

There is also about the said Castle certain Domain Lands as fol- 
loweth ; 


The Garden and Orchard adjoining to the Castle Green 


worth 3/4 
The Dear Grohe adjoining és the said anne dontes a 
 “aeres : ojo 
The land between ive Bipese: Close and the waters of 
Darwent containing by est. 4 acres ‘ 26/8 
The Horse Close lying betwixt the said land & fhe 
park containing by est. 16 acres . 40/0 


The Wheat Close adjoining to the Park Sect 20 acres 50/0 


Sum total of the said domains : £6 10 0 


We have no special interest in the mysterious circum- 
stances which attended the death of this Earl who died 
from the effects of a pistol shot in the Tower, where he 
was imprisoned for his supposed plots in favour of Mary 


Stuart. 
Henry, 


CEILING OF A ROOM IN A HOUSE NEAR THECOCKER 
BRIDGE & CASTLE AT COCKERMOUTH;ALSO THE 
ARMS OVER THE FIREPLACE OF THE SAME ROOM. 
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quiet your mind. Proportion your affection according to their deserts 
and consider that we are not bound by virtue to love them that will 
unloose themselves by vice, &c., &c.* 

From other sources we know that the Earl flaunted this 
affair in the eyes of the whole Court. 

I am induced to notice’ what otherwise I should not 
have drawn attention to, because I think it may afford an 
explanation of what has puzzled me greatly. 

In an old house on the Castle side of and near to the 
river Cocker, belonging to E. J. Wilson, Esq., may be seen 
a curious plaster ceiling, remarkable, if only for its age, 
but still more so for its ornamentation. The space is 
divided into quatrefoils, skilfully separated from each other 
by four-cornered figures. Inthe centre quatrefoil is the 
Tudor rose; opposite to this, and surmounting the arms 
over the chimney-piece presently to be described, is the 
crescent of the Percys ona wreath, asa crest; whilstina 
corresponding position on the opposite side is the Flower 
de-Luce, referring to the Lucys. Various devices are 
either in the quatrefoils or in the intervening and con- 
necting square figures ; in one of the latter are the letters 
A.M. united by a true lovers knot, and in the correspond- 
ing square the date, 1598. Over the chimney-piece are the 
arms of the Earl surrounded by the Garter, of which 
honourable order he was elected a Knight, 23rd April, 1593, 
succeeding to the stall vacated by the death of the well- 
known Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, his wife’s step- 
father. Thearms are quarterly the blue lion of the Percys, 
and the three silver lucies of the Lucys, surmounted by 
an Earl’s coronet, and on a wreath, as described above, 
carried into the ceiling, the crescent. ‘The initials H.N., 
one letter given on each side of the arms, of course indi- 
cate Henry Northumberland; there are the usual sup- 
porters, dexter, a lion rampant; sinister, a lion rampant 





* Memoirs of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, from the original Papers of Anthony 
Bacon. By Thomas Birch, D.D. Vol. II., p. 455. 
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cuardant, ducally crowned. Below the whole is the ancient 
motto and slogan of the line, ‘‘ Esperance en Dieu.” 

Was this the bower of another Fair Rosamund? 

It is pleasant to know that his wife was his frequent 
companion during his imprisonment, the termination of 
which she was not permitted to see, for she died August 
3rd, 1619, and although petitioning without cessation for 
his liberty, he was not released until May 18th, 1621, 
having been lodged there since November, 1605. He died 
November 5th, 1632. 


Part II.—A Descriptive Account oF COCKERMOUTH 
CRSTUR, 


By the Rev. CANON KNOWLES and Ws. Jackson, F.S.A, 


E have given some time and attention to the ruined 
Castles of Egremont and Cockermouth, purposing 
to lay before this Society the results of our examination. 
Whatever be the value of them, we feel bound in the first 
place to acknowledge the kindness and courtesy that we 
have received from the late Lord Henry Percy, Mr. Clut- 
ton, and Mr. Newby, who have given us more help than 
wehad any right to hope for. 

Of Egremont Castle, which, though the reports of Roman 
fragments seem to be untrustworthy, stands, we believe, 
on or by the site of a Roman camp, we shall probably have 
a description ready for some future meeting. We have 
been not altogether unsuccessful there, but further investi- 
gation is required ; a little use of pick and shovel may, if 
allowed, make us more sure of the plan ; and this little 
castle, small as its remains are, has some very instructive 
fragments and details well worthy of illustration. Both 
the inner and the outer baileys are obscure at present. 

As to this larger castle of Cockermouth, we have had 

difficulty 


se 
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difficulty in deciding whether we should defer this, our 
paper, for a time, till we could search for documents in 
London, as our enquiries, though courteously met, have 
hitherto been fruitless. 

On the whole, it seems better to offer to you now a first 
instalment of our work, accompanied by a plan and key, 
which, though they are rough, may render this paper less 
tedious, and may also serve as a guide hereafter to some of 
you in the examination of this picturesque and vénerable 
ruin. 

As we study the typical English Castle we find usually 
distinct traces of successive epochs. Not seldom, as at 
Castle Rising, earthworks of great antiquity, if not, as at 
Dover, actual buildings of Roman work. Then came the 
Norman owner and built his keep, a huge gloomy den, 
with its annexed entrance court, its palisaded inner bailey, 
its fosse or ditch, with barbicans of wood or stone. 
Then, towards the end of the twelfth century, when our 
great Richard of the Lionheart was the Vauban of the 
day, a change took place in military architecture—the 
fortified area was enlarged, palisades were replaced by stone 
walls, more personal comfort was secured, (either by a keep- 
tower of a new sort such as the Clifford’s Tower at York, 
or by the erection, outside of the old keep, of ampler halls 
and chapels, of oriels and chambers of delight,) fire- 
places were multiplied, and water drains more attended 
to—probably after the example of monastic buildings. 
Then comes in what may be called the Palatial era, when 
strength indeed is not neglected, but comfort and splendour 
tule. Late in the fourteenth century we see this in the 
great hall of Kenilworth. Early in the fifteenth was built 
that masterpiece the cruciform tower of Warkworth. 
Lastly, comes the age of ruin, or, as at Alnwick, of yet more 
disastrous restoration. At Cockermouth we do not find 
all these stages. 

In ‘* Hartshorne’s Memoirs of the Feudal and Military 

Antiquities 
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Antiquities of Northumberland,” we read (p. 236) that 
Richard de Umphramville was summoned in the fifth year 
of Henry III., 1221, with other northern Barons to assist 
at the siege of Cockermouth Castle. 

At this time William de Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle, - 
who had come into possession by marriage, was in arms 
against the king; and we think that vengeance was fully 
wreaked here, as no traces of the earlier castle seem now 
to exist. He made his peace, however, and possibly rebuilt 
his small fortress after a new design, as the most ancient re- 
mains are of about that date. 

If you will look at the rough plan in your hands you 
will see that the western part of the castle, marked by a 
stronger black line, is in shape a spherical triangle, A,B,C. 
It had at least three circular bastion towers at the angles, 
one of which still stands, though altered, and a second has 
left a trace of its footing at B. In front, eastward, ran a 
broad deep ditch, probably dry, (5, 6, 7, and 8 on plan,) 
across which, at the south end, a ramp marked ~ led to 
the chief gateway, one jamb of which remains. It so led 
until this year, but has been removed; however, the thresh- 
hold of a later postern door stillmarksits line. ‘There are 
what seem to be remains of a small barbican of stone on 
the east side (S). The ramp was fortified no doubt by 
strong palisades or by a wall on either side. 

This new castle or house, for it was little more, must, 
we think, have been built about the time when William de 
Fortibus obtained license to hold the Monday market in 
Cockermouth, 7.e., about 1226; but if we may judge by 
what remains, parts of it at least were hastily and ill con- 
structed.* Its great hall stood, no doubt, where the later 
Edwardian Hall now.stands, and in the same relative posi- 
tion as the somewhat later hall of Millom Castle. i 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, it seems 


* Here we may remark, by the way, that licenses to crenellate are only proofs of 
the legalization of work, they do not in many cases fix the date of a building. 
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that Thomas de Lucy, husband of Margaret, co-heiress of 
John de Multon, made considerable changes here, partly 
rebuilding the bastion tower at A., and before his death, 
in 1365, building the new hall. 

There is this further likeness between Millom and 
Cockermouth, that at each place the fourteenth century 
kitchen and offices were added at the east of the Hall. 
Before that time, in fine weather at least, most of the 
cooking was probabily done outside in the court. 

In the closing years of the fourteenth century, when a 
new style of Gothic architecture—the perpendicular— 
prevailed, a very considerable alteration and extension was 
resolved on. The northern lord was perhaps hardly so 
fastidious as his southern peer had grown to be. We 
suppose he still deigned to dine with his retainers in the 
hall, yet he required more comfort than one poor solar 
could give, more state rooms and bed chambers, ampler 
stabling, better cooking, larger cellars, &. A great dry 
ditch covered this little castle eastward; it might be well 
used for cellars, and a new one might be dug in front of 
all. | 

The owner of Cockermouth had, we think, made some 
progress with the new work and had built the great 
kitchen, with butler’s pantry and gallery, by 1387, when 
the Scots came suddenly down, and, probably in conse- 
quence of the alterations, surprised the castle and most 
likely burned it. After this injury, new roofs were put on, 
as certain changes and botchings in the corbels seem to 
prove, in the time, we can hardly doubt, of Maud de Lucy, 
who died 1399. ‘Then the interrupted plan was proceeded 
with ; the ditch (5, 6, 7, 8) was filled with spacious cellars, 
over which was raised a long range of rooms and con- 
venient offices for the Lord’s family. This new building 
was his private house; you will see that the doors at O, 
in the old wall marked 12, opened inward from the inner 
bailey and the original triangle A.B.C. 

aie 
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The new great entrance (and it was a grand one) stood 
at E, with guard rooms and with underground dungeons— 
(rather a rare feature in English castles). Above 6 we 
think a new chapel was made. In front of all stretched 
from north to south the second ditch, probably dry, which 
we think was afterwards retained in spite of the growth 
of the castle, since earlier fosses were preserved as interior 
defences at Carlisle, Kenilworth, and almost certainly in 
the tower of London, where a trace is still to be found. 
The foundations of this new front are very deep. A pier 
projected at E, to support the drawbridge. 

Maud, the sister and heiress of Anthony, Lord Lucy, 
widow, of Gilbert de Umfreville, Earl-of Angus, married for 
her second husband, Henry, first Earl of Northumberland. 

More accommodation was now again after a very few 
years needful, especially perhaps for stabling. The area 
of the castle was therefore trebled by the addition of a 
large outer bailey, with a wide deep moat- to the east. 
The entrance tower at I, K was certainly Henry’s work, . 
as it bears the shields of Umphreville, Multon, Lucy, 
Percy, and Neville, with Lucy in the central place of 
honour. 

The still later additions, later indeed by a very few 
years, are of lessimportance. We think that the outwork 
(p) was built on about ten or fifteen years afterwards, and 
from this two walls seem by Buck’s view, in which we 
place a hesitating faith, to have flanked a narrow cause- 
way across the moat to an outer barbican. 

Our approximate dates are : — 


A.B., original angle-towers, with lower parts 


of walls” - - - ab. 1225. 
Hall, 3 - - - - me 1360. 
New ‘house,.5,° 6,7, 8, - 55 1380-1399. 
Outer Bailey, - - - ‘is 1400. 
Outwork, &c. : - ‘3 I4I5. 
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No doubt for much both of the older and newer work 
the Roman buildings at Papcastle were plundered. 

Now, if we may take up the office of guides, we will 
speak briefly of details. 


DETAILS—OUTSIDE. 


Starting from A towards B we may notice (1) an original arrowslit, 
or oilet, of rather early form; a survival indeed from the late Norman 
style. At?#, (2) the superstructure of the wall which is later, of ashlar, 
probably cribbed in the fourteenth century from Papcastle. (3) At B 
the mere footing of one of the round thirteenth century towers which 
had on the front a square flanking buttress, then common enough, 
and is now replaced by the bell tower of late fourteenth century work. 
(4) The later postern door which tells the site of the original ditch 
and causeway. (5) A very broad wall footing at 7, which possibly 
marks some alteration in the completing of the outer bailey. The 
garde robe issue at g,g,g, for a house now destroyed and for the south- 
east tower—the flagstaff then. (6) The flagstaff tower itself at G,. 
which has had late windows of a larger size inserted. 

The high eastern front does not call for many remarks. At Hisa 
solid buttress, added to carry a small piece of ordnance. At/#, in the 
outwork, a small door opened on to the lice or foreclose, that is a 
palisaded path on the inside of the moat, made to facilitate sorties, 
&c. The moat was possibly filled with water from a small syke that 
now falls by a culvert through the garden to the north-east. 

On the north side after the garderobes of the entrance tower (k), 
runs a long stretch of modernized wall, which probably had a small 
postern leading down tothe river. Below us on the bank are remains 
of a stone wall, with a large drain from the Castle, and here probably, 
by Derwentside, lay a longish very narrow garden or pleasance. 
Above rises the huge kitchen, so great and stately that it has been 
taken for the keep; then comes the hall, against which three large 
buttresses have been built in the early fifteenth century to keep the 
north wall from settling, but the loose soil of the hill has given way 
beneath them and they have parted company with the building which 
they were meant to support. ‘The three windows of the hall deserve 
notice: those of the stateroom beyond are later and less fine. Fur- 
ther on is a boldly projecting garderobe, probably of late 14th century, 
and evidently an insertion. 


DETAILS—INSIDE. 


There are two or three Roman fragments—two with inscriptions 
which 
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which are given in the Lapidarium Septentrionale*—at N, N2, and 
possibly one other at g. 

Entering by the outwork (f) we see that it was open to the air, and 
had a door, above-mentioned, to the southern foreclose, and stone steps 
on both sides up to the alure. It is not easy to see what gateit had; 
possibly here, as at the inner entrance, adrawbridge when pulled up 
served as a door,—a very rude contrivance,—or the walls leading — 
outside to the barbican gave the necessary rebate for the gate, but 
these have perished. 

The gate-house of three house height, to use the ancient phrase, is 
of simple designand workmanship. The ancient windows have given 
way to larger. There is a good Newel staircase with a groined roof 
of latish but interesting design. 

Entering the outer bailey we see (1) three modern ranges of build- 
ings of no great beauty (2)—the flagstaff tower with stone steps up to 
its several stories, and to the wall-alure. Traces of considerable. 
buildings, probably of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies, have been found here, among them possibly those of a late 
chapel. _ But the chief object of interest is the fine front of about 
1390. No doubt-a wide dry ditch lay in front of it across this court 
at E, part of which, at least as we have said, was retained till after 
the siege of 1648, when the whole castle must, we think, have been 
dismantled and not simply neglected. 

As we have noted in the Key, no battlement remains; this in it- 
self is a proof of wilful destruction, though very early battlements 
are rare indeed. The only certainly genuine Norman embrasure that 
either of us can recollect has been preserved at Kenilworth by being 
built up nearly seven hundred years ago. 

In the great gateway at E no signs are left, as we said of the “ fix- 
ings of doors,’ and the fact is worthy of attention. Above, at 4, is 
a large bretesche-hole, for repelling assailants with missiles. From. 
this part the way lies through a window—the moat having been filled 
up—into the cellar of the chief house, that is, into the original moat 
(7). In the story above a door seems to have been boxed off from the 
upper chamber. The whole work of this part appears to be consis- 
tent with the date given, 1380-1399, it is very plain. The east and 
west walls only abut you will observe on that of the great kitchen, 
which is ten feet thick. 

A steep flight of cellar steps leads into the inner bailey, and we find 


* The Lapidarium Septentrionale gives only one inscribed stone as at Cocker- 
mouth Castle, viz:—No.906. This stone and the one that follows it in the Lapi- 
darium, No. 907, were both found at Papcastle, and both mention the cuneus 
Aballavensium, thus proving Papcastle to be Aballaba. No. go7 is and has 
long been at Petworth. 
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ourselves close to the Castle well, 61 feet deep, with a constant supply 
of hard water. Near us are the hall entrance, one jamb of which is 
left, and the striking archway down into the ‘ Murk Kirk,’ which we 
need hardly tell you is not a kirk or crypt at all, but simply the 
kitchen cellar, very good, but yielding to our scrutiny only a drain to 
the north, and a few mason’s marks which we give in the Key. 

The kitchen itself is a huge tower, open to the roof, having two fine 
arched recesses on the north side, under which were partitioned off the 
pantry and buttery with a door into the screens and hall, now built up. 
Above them evidently ran a covered gallery of wood, probably glazed 
in later times, which led from the kitchen at m to the music gallery 
and Hall. From this, as through a lengthened pertuis, the lord or 
lady may have looked down on kitchen doings. Near M the corner 
of the kitchen is rounded off to allow space for a newel staircase to 
the roof, the chambers, and a small room which must we think have 
been an oratory about oft. 7in., by 8ft. gin. It has a singular cusped 
roof and in its eastern wall a small square hole which puzzlesus. A 
modern arch has taken the place of the western wall of the kitchen, 
through which we descend into the site of the hall screens, in which 
the most noticeable feature is a fine double aumbry or sideboard at P. 
The hall itself was about 48 feet long and 30 feet wide. It has still 
traces of the tresaunce, or screens, and the gallery with its staircase, 
remains of the window seats, but no sign of dais. Beyond, to the 
western. point of the Castle, at A, runs a small range of solar or state 
apartments. ‘The inner wall is utterly ruined: the lower part of the 
outer wall is probably original, that is, of the thirteenth century, 
and shews one or two fragments which may have come from Pap- 
castle (g). 

In A, the archer’s seats, much altered, still remain in the window- 
embrasures. Along the south wall may be seen many traces of ‘domi’ 
and workshops. Aty we find one deep jamb of the thirteenth cen- 
tury gateway opening out on to the ramp, now removed. The newer 
cellars (5, 6, 7,) are very capacious and must have stored large quan- 
tities of provisions and materials for defence. They were meant to 
be vaulted like the Murk-kirk, but were never completed. 

Above the great entrance stood, we think, a chapel. 


In conclusion, we wish to express our hope of finding 
materials for a second paper that shall deal with the his- 
tory and successive owners of this castle. In view of this, 
we have limited ourselves for the present to the character 
and details of the building, thinking that, even if we be 

S unable 
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unable to complete our task, we have by our brief descrip- 
tion, with the rough plan and its key, provided what may 
enable many to spend an hour or two pleasantly and not 
unprofitably in the great house that has owned for masters 
Lucys, Percies, and Wyndhams. 

P.S.—Erratum in the Key.—Garderobes should have been marked, | 


that belong to the chambers to the south of the great entrance-arch 
(E.) 
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Art. XIV.—WNotes on Fragments at St. Fohn’s, Beckermet 
Whitbeck : Corney. By ‘ite Rev. E. H. KNow es, Hon. 
Canon of Carlisle. 

Read at Cockermouth, August 22nd, 1878. 


Bye I speak to you of Beckermet, let me say a 
few words modestly, asa tyro should before men some 
of whom know more than I do, respecting the origin of 
the braided or interlaced ornaments that occur on the 
many venerable fragments and monuments which happily 
still remain to us in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Man, and this our ancient realm of Strathclyde. 

I mentioned, recently,* an ingenious theory of the late 
Gilbert French, simply to draw attention to it. He traced 
all our Celtic and British interlaced work to the basket- 
making and wicker-weaving for which our native tribes 
were famous, and he very fairly claimed support from the 
figures of animals and men at Shandwick, Brodie, Glenfer- 
ness, and Forteviot, as well as from the recorded erection 
of churches and crosses ‘‘ devirgis,” and from the actual 
discovery (in 1630) in the holy island, on Lough Derg, of a 
cross, called ‘‘St. Patrick’s Altar,’’ made of interwoven 
twigs. I cannot despise this theory; but still less can I 
accept it as a sufficient account by itself. 

I submit to you very rough sketchesf (Plate I.) of cer- 
tain compartments of a Christian mosaic pavement found 
forty years ago in what is called the Catacomb of St. 
Helena. I have indeed omitted details not essential to 
my purpose, because not easily producible in carving ; 
and have given only the; main outlines. The work is 
Roman of the fourth century, but I am sure that no 





* Transactions, Vol. III., p. 98. Consult the same Volume, p. xii. 
+ From Martigny’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités Chrétiennes S, V. Mosaiques 
Chrétiennes. 
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part of what I have given would strike us as out of place 
on one of our old crosses. It must convince us, I think, 
that in the Christian sculpture which our ancestors wrought 
with hands unskilled but loving, the influence of Rome, 
whether secular or Christian, is a chief factor. 

When the imperial legions left the Britons to themselves, 
villas by hundreds, nay by thousands, contained tesselated 
pavements, to which the natives, for fear or for hire, had 
contributed their handiwork. They might destroy their 
masters’ houses, but the right hand would not forget her 
cunning. At Arles, also, a great centre both political and 
ecclesiastical, British Bishops were present in 314 A.D., 
and must then, and at other times, have come into con- 
tact with the Church Art of Rome. To the importation of 
this by ecclesiastics I give by far the greatest share in the 
formation of our insular schools. 

‘Tn 418,” says the Saxon Chronicle, ‘‘ the Romans. col- 
lected all the treasures that were in Britain; some they 
hid in the earth, so that no one has since been able to find 
them; some they carried with them to Gaul.” 

With that departure, darkness falls upon our home his- 
tory for more than half a century ; and whatever connexion 
our British churches had with the great patriarchal city 
of the west, it must utterly have ceased, since at the end of 
the sixth century, when St. Augustine, the Roman monk, 
came into contact with them, the whole controversy 
about Easter was based on ignorance on both sides. Rome 
had forgotten that at Arles an eighty-four years’ cycle 
was the common rule of the West, and that she had made 
changes, ¢.g.,1n 457, and in 523, influenced by Alexandria : 
there was also a question as to the Sunday on which 
Easter was to be kept, but here also the Romans seem to 
have changed and then to blame those who had had na 
opportunity of conforming—‘‘ Haddan and Stubbs’ Coun- 
ceils,’ Vol. 1., pp. 152, 3. “Uhat, to say ithe least, things 


were most inaccurately recorded and remembered at Rome, 
the 
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the contest with the church of Carthage proves, for in 418 
the Legate of Pope Zosimus adduced the Canons of Sar- 
dica as Nicene. The Britons knew nothing of Roman 
improvements; and both parties fought out the battle on 
wrong grounds, fully excused, I believe, by the troubles of 
Western Europe. 

I mention this only to show how utterly the old rela- 
tions between Rome and Britain were broken off, when 
the legions were withdrawn. 

It is necessary therefore to assign that Roman influence 
which we discern in our native sculpture chiefly to the 
time preceding 450, when St. Patrick, a native of our 
Strathclyde, was past his middle age, and Ireland had al- 
ready contracted a debt which she repaid with full interest. 

I add a rough sketch of the famous Vatican Cross, 
though it is assigned by critics to the sixth century, be- | 
cause from the Roman, or Byzantine-Roman, predecessors 
of this, the bosses that adorn our British and Irish crosses 
may have been borrowed. Let me repeat that I speak as 
a tyro. 

Respecting the bands of our provincial work it is per- 
haps worth while to note that there are three varieties : — 
one with a single line of division which does not run out 
into the ends ; a second with one or more lines, dividing the 
whole band into two or more divisions or bandlets, ending 
each for itself; and a third not divided at all. ‘The Greek- 
fret-like ornament which is rare and, I think, very old, is 
found perhaps only with the first of these. 

St. Bees No. 1.,*—the only stone lintel of the true inter- 
laced-work that we have in England of this sort—stands 
by itself; in shape, at least, surely old Irish ; — recalling 
the classical pediment—differing from all that I know of 
early or late interlaced work in this county in this, that 
its great dragon, or wyvern, is a type of the Evil One, 





* See ‘‘ Fragments at St. Bees,’”? By Rev. E. H. Knowles.—Transactions, Vol. 
ot, pe 27:, Vol. ill: p. 95. 
whereas 
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whereas the serpents of the others and the wyverns of 
Bridekirk font are innocent. Our St. Bees No. 2 follows 
it in giving the serpent a tail-head. 

There are evidently two schools at least. In the great 
majority of our local fragments historiation is not at- 
tempted; we have here no crucifix, no saints with aureoles, 
no rampant quadrupeds, or happy birds feeding on the 
fruits and flowers of the tree of life, as at Bewcastle. Were 
not the artists of the Lindisfarne school ascetic like the 
Cistercians of Furness, and opposed to historiation ? It oc- 
curs at Gosforth, doubtless, and at Dacre, but yet how vast 
a difference there is between these later semi-secular stones 
and the pious hagiology of the great Bewcastle cross. 
The head circles are not common. The fine examples 
at Gosforth, one of which has been a gable cross and has 
both foot and socket, and one at Irton, which I have not yet 
seen (a fragment), are all latish, and the rarity of the head- 
circle 1s not greater than that of the unencircled: heade 
most of both kinds having perished either before or in the 
sixteenth century. 7 

Thecross at Dearham is late, I think,—of about the same 
age as those at Gosforth,—and those at Rockcliffe and 
Rheda are not interlaced, and therefore do not come into 
my subject. They are perhaps of a different school, nay 
(I believe) later. 

I must add that it has been asserted that the heads of 
these old crosses were usually separate stones, dowelled 
into the pillar top. This does not seem to hold good of 
our local work. 

Now of Beckermet itself. The pretty little Kirkbeck is 
happily still named as the early Norsemen christened it, 
‘*The Stream of Churches.” Near its banks, within a 
course of very few miles, are three ancient ecclesiastical 
sites. Hale, where are at least six mutilated fragments 
of the eleventh century ; * St. Bridget’s, with its two famous 





* Transactions, Vol. 3., p, 96. 
Crosses ; 
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crosses: and St. John’s, with which I have now to do. 
As to the last two sites, I am daring enough to suggest 
that whatever their earlier history may have been,—St. 
John’s is artificially scarped, and the site* of St. Bridget’s 
sloped formerly with some steepness into the river-plain 
opposite Braystones.—Whatever their earlier history may 
have been, I suggest that they were (possibly in the seventh 
century) occupied by two religious establishments; St. 
John’s by a small monastery; St. Bridget’s, almost with- 
in sight, by a small nunnery,—a near approach to the 
double foundation which we find at Kildare, and later, but 
still very early, at Whitby, Barking, and other places. 

Hale has a certain beauty of situation, and St. Bridget’s 
has remnants of the later thirteenth century, but doubt- 
less when their homely and unchurch-like structures shall 
be condemned, fragments of an earlier Christianity will be 
discovered. On St. John’s little mound we have, as (I 
think) you will confess, a real treasure of church art, rang- 
ing from the seventh or eighth century to the end of the 
thirteenth. 


THE PRE-NORMAN PERIOD. 


Some three feet below the surface, under the floor of the 
demolished church, lie Christian cists, facing eastward, 
without bolster stones, formed (ends, sides, and covers) of 
the rudestf freestone flags. One has been necessarily re- 
moved, and will, I trust, be set with due honour in a 
Shallow trench within the churchyard. The rest of the 
fragments I have sketched sufficiently I hope to give you 
a fair idea of them—not worthily—not even with due ac- 


* The domestic buildings, if there were any, stood southwards of the present 
church, perhaps, and the two crosses shew the site of the little cemetery. 

~ Taken from the upper bed, and placed on end, these are ‘laminating’ and re- 
quire care. 

Roman sarcophagi were not unfrequently plain and oblong, with plain covering- 
flags, as, e.g., one found at Alcester, and now placed in the Museum at Warwick. 
Our cists may be a rude imitation of these—such examples as the thirteenth cen- 
tury coffin at Cashel certainly are of Roman descent. 


curacy, 
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curacy, since I have wrought by eye with common pen 
and ink, and, moreover, have had to reduce my copies. 
Very much also of the time that I could spare has been 
taken up with the patient removal of mortar from the 
sculptured faces of the stone,—a delicate work which I 
could trust to no one. 

Compare first the fragments numbered (z) and (3) with 
those of our St. Bees* series (3, 4, 5, 37). They are not of 
our excellent red sandstone, but of a harder and coarser 
white stone,t and evidently belong to the same age, as St. 


Bees (5) connects them. Something like parts of them > 


may be seen on a stone at Kirk Maughold, in Man, but not 
very much, even allowing for the great difference of 
material. 

I ask you to compare St. fone (4) with St. Bees (5), 
simply to note the strings of pellets and to remark that 
pellets are used pretty generally, but not universally, 
sometimes as a mere stopgap, sometimes with more ar- 
tistic effort, always I believe without any symbolical mean- 
ing. As to the age of these stones, be it remembered, 
that our most characteristic St. Bees (5) was not used like 
our grand pediment (1) and other stones by the Norman 
builders for rubble, but was found in the earth under the 
foundations of the 12th century west-front—a lost relic of 
afar earlier age. Under correction, therefore, | give all 
these to the British period, and to local workmen. 

The grave-stones (6) and (12) are doubtless very early. 
(6) is specially interesting. No. (3) is so far defaced that 
I have not ventured to define the decoration of the cross- 
head. One obscure detail I have noted with some little 
exaggeration in order to shew that it possibly may be the 
Irish triquetra, or interlaced trefoil; but I doubt it, and 
find no other Irish characteristic here. The triquetra 

* Transactions, Vol. II., 

+ lam told by Mr. Russell, E E.,, F.G.S., that it is called “ sixquarters,”’ and 


lies above the Whitehaven coalmeasures, coming near the surface at Barngill. 
It has been wrought with a sharp pointed instrument of well tempered iron. 


occurs 
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occurs on the silver pennies of Anlaf titular King of Ire- 
land and King of Northumbria from 941 to 945, 

On these little centres of evangelisation—St. Bees and 
Beckermet—the Norsemen came down in force, and ruined 
them without mercy, in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Then in their turn these ruthless devastators became 
settlers and Christians, converted by the efforts of mission- 
aries who inherited either the semi-Irish traditions of 
Lindisfarne or the spirit of the Anglican church; in 
either case much beholden, however unconsciously, to 
Rome for the style of their art. Some of the work done 
for or by these Norse Christians is, I believe, comparatively 
late. The grand monolith at Gosforth, with its secular 
historiation, the inscribed cross at St. Bridget’s,* and pro- 
bably one at Waberthwaite, may be assigned to the twelfth 
County... st. John’s @, 4, 5). 7, S, 9, 10) afe- of. this 
period, but earlier, and I think of the eleventh century. 
I cannot piece any two of them together at present. On 
(7) we have traces of an inscription which some mason of 
later times has brutally effaced. Arethey ‘‘Runic?” On 
none of these fragments is any specially distinct Irish 
character; but all seem to belong to the later Lindisfarne 
school, which must have lingered long here, dying very 
hard, and bequeathing perhaps something to the makers 
of Bridekirk and Dearham fonts. 


NORMAN PERIOD. 


Absolutely nothing, and this is not wonderful. 

After 1102, there were purely British Bishops in Strath- 
clyde. Carlisle even was not a completely Norman see un- 
til 1138, from which time the earliest part--the lower 
parts of the western curtain-wall and of the entrance 
tower—of Egremont Castle dates. The Norman abbeys 


* This is evidently Saxon, with a dasliof Norman. Its four faces have cartouche 
endings that connect the lower circular section with the upper oblong. It ought to 
be very carefully photographed: I have tried with the pencil, and failed to satisfy 
myself. Its sister cross, to the north, is, I believe, earlier, and its socket may yet 
retain traces of interlaced work. 
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and priories of Benedictines, Cistercians, and Augustin- 
ians were not founded earlier, or much earlier, in these 
districts, and the erection of church and domestic build- 
ings must have engrossed all their time and powers till the 
early English style came in on them in its glory from Lin- 


coln and the south. I even doubt whether the Norman 


Church of St. Bees was ever fairly finished till 1190 or 
1200, unless, indeed, as some things seem to shew, it was 
destroyed in an unrecorded Scottish foray. 

Purely Norman details are therefore not so frequent in 
the small rural churches of Cumberland as in those of 
other counties ; but we have earlier and even better things. 


EARLY ENGLISH PERIOD. 


The church of St. John’s, which was in part at least 
destroyed in the last century, was I suspect in the main 
early English. I have not much proof to adduce; the 
very bold corbelling* (11), the dog-tooth string (13),—noted 
roughly for this point only,—fragments of grave-covers (14, 
15), and another like (15), but with a second outer-circle, 
are nearly all, unless I may add the socket of a gable-cross 
of simple and early character (18), the cap of which has 
been pierced for an iron cross, long since rudely wrenched 
out, possibly in the time of Edward the Sixth. 


LATER TIMES. 

The advowson of St. John was, we read in Lysons, 
given by the Flemings to the Cistercians of Calder, who 
became impropriators in 1262. Not long after—ere the 
close of the thirteenth century—the new patrons built the 


very elegant doort that was the sole redeeming feature - 





* This stone, (or rather couple of stones,) is about 4ft. 3in. in length, and 163ins. 
broad. The bead (é) is seemingly a drip-moulding, and would, of course, set (a) 
at the top, and the roin. face would be the horizontal under-face, but the latter is 
not left rough, and has a rudely incised pike or javelin, the lower lines of which 
die out. Possibly, therefore, this is a fragment of some rude old monolith, recut 
for a corbel-stone, about 1200 A.D. 

t+ Here I must note a tradition, for which I cannot vouch, that on the brow above 
Yeorton, near the main road, stood a little chapel, from the ruins of which St. 
John’s received its exquisite porch in recent times. 
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visible in the late church, and will find a worthy place in 
the new building. It was surmounted with a crocketed 
gablet, and shews as delicate stone-craft as any little door 
of the period. 

To the same time belong, 1, the fine monumental stone 
of which a sketch appeared in our third volume, p. 95, 
2, two pretty little* stones of which I now offer sketches 
(16, 17), with apologies for failure of both eye and pen. 
All these are possibly ‘‘ Fleming” grave-covers: all have 
an arch at the foot instead of the Calvary steps. In one, 
this is filled with characteristic window tracery; in the 
second (16), it is a simple trefoil; in the third (17), it has 
a small slightly chamfered Latin cross. By the way, the 
stonet at Brougham, attributed to Udard de Broham and 
set at A.D., 1185, has in like manner an arch substituted 
for the Calvary, and is the earliest instance of this variety 
that occcurs to me at present. 

To this early decorated time belong the two interesting 
corbel shoulders of the old eastern gable. I shew two of 
the six corbels (19, 20), hastily sketched, to illustrate their 
transitional character. One has all the severity of early 
English, the next has much of the freedom and grace of 
the succeeding style, but the weather has worn it, and in 
removal it has been broken unfortunately. No late deco- 
rated or perpendicular work has come to light. The monks 
of Calder had enough to do to keep their minster in decent 
repair during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
rough handling of Scottish raids and the consequent pres- 
sure of poverty have left, I think, very plain marks on 
Calder Abbey. Indeed, it was never fully restored to its 
ancient grandeur, till the Dissolution made it a ruin for 
ever. 


* The size of such memorial stones was often, perhaps, dictated by the space 
available in the church pavement, not by the stature of the person buried. 


+ Cutt’s Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and Brasses, Plate VII. Boutell’s Christian 
Monuments, p. 74. 
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I have reserved to the end, as a bonne-bouche, No. (2.) 
It isthe larger half of a singularly elaborate cross-socket, 
probably of the eleventh century, sculptured on top, front, 
and sides. ‘Two accidental defects in the surface were 
accepted by the artist who wrought his interlacing down 
into the slight hollows. 

It now only remains for me to repeat my sincere 
apology for the imperfection of my essay and its illustra- 
tions. I shall be quite content if they but serve to draw the 
attention of better Antiquaries to the whole subject, and 
that of better draughtsmen to those particular relics of 
ancient piety. It would have been better to photograph 
these, but I could not well afford the expense, and naturally 
prefer the process by which I myself learn more. 


WHITBECK. 


By a sketch, which was taken in a difficult light and does not 
satisfy me, I beg leave to introduce our readers to ‘‘The Lady of 
Annaside,” as local tradition calls the mutilated but very fine effigy 
now exposed to the weather in Whitbeck churchyard. 

Her face is worn by the passing of many heedless feet, and the lower 
part of the monument has been roughly used, but the drapery is of 
early character: her wimple is drawn over the chin, a veil covers her 
head and falls upon her shoulders, her mantle is gathered up under 
her left arm, and I venture to give her the date of 1283-1300. She 
must surely be one of the last Huddlestones of Anneys. I hope that 
ere long she will be rescued and replaced within the church. 

In the church itself are only a few noticeable features: the weather- 
ings of the western buttresses are of fifteenth century work, and the 
chancel-arch with its bold respond-capital dates from 1240. 

There are also preserved an old pewter flagon (seventeenth cen- 
tury) and a curious leathern case (late sixteenth), which was probably 
made to hold the Elizabethan chalice and paten cover. 


CORNEY. 


The little ruins of the ‘‘old Parsonage” have some rough work of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The lintel of the door of the 
barn which stands near them is the (late thirteenth century) sepulch- 
ral slab of which I give a sketch. It is in fair preservation. 
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ART. XV.—Brigham Church. By Isaac FLETCHER, M.P., 
PR.S. 


Read at that place, August 23rd, 1878. 


RIGHAM Church, dedicated to St. Bridget, though 
small, is in many respects one of the most interesting 
of the parochial churches in Cumberland, for it illustrates 
all the phases of Gothic architecture prevalent in England 
from the Norman Conquest to the reign of Henry V. With 
the exception of Carlisle Cathedral, it is almost the only 
ecclesiastical building in the county which contains a good 
example of Decorated architecture, and we have no other 
instance of a porch in that style. 

In Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, Vol. II., p. 
104, there is the following extract from Denton’s Manu- 
scripts : — 

‘Brigham, villa ad Pontem, was one of the five towns which 
William Meschines, Lord of Copeland, gave to Waldeof, Lord of 
Allerdale at the Conquest. Waldeof gave Brigham to Dolfin, the 
son of Ailward, (together with Little Crosby, Applethwaith, and Lang- 
rigg) in frank marriage with Matilda, his sister. After some four 
descents, it fell to sisters; for in the 4oth year of Henry III. (1256), 
Beatrice de Lowther and Thomas de Huthwaite gave their part of 
the rectory of Brigham to Isabel, Countess of Albemarle, then lady 
paramount of Allerdale; who, in the 8th Edward I. (1280), impleaded 
Robert de Yenwith and Alice his wife for the rectory, but after they 
agreed, by a fine a levied, that the Countess and the heirs of Isabel, the 
wife of Walter Twinham, the daughter of the said Alice, the wife of 
Yenwith, should present alternis vicibus. In the 8th Edward I. (1280), 
Gilbert Huthwaite held the moiety of Brigham; and after that the 
Swinburns of Huthwaite ever enjoyed that part, and it is to this day 
in the possession of John Swinburn. The other moiety descended 
from Walter Twinham to Adam Twinham his son, who died seized 
thereof, 35th Edward I (1307). And Walter, the son of Adam Twin- 
ham, gave the rectory by fine unto John Harcla and his heirs 13 
Edward II (1320). And by the attainder of Andrew Harcla, Earl of 
Carlisle, the rectory was seized to the King, though he stood seized 
in trust to the use of Henry Harcla, son and heir to John Harcla.” 

Andrew 
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Andrew Harcla defended the City of Carlisle with great 
vigour and success in the memorable siege by Robert 
Bruce in 1315, and was rewarded by being created Earl of 
Carlisle and Lord Warden of the Marches. By order 
of the king he was arrested in Carlisle Castle in 1322 by 
Anthony Lord Lucy of Cockermouth before whom he was 
tried on a charge of treason and condemned to death. He 
was executed at Harribee Hill the same year with all the 
barbarous indignities of the time, and by his attainder, as 
we have just seen, the moiety of Brigham, which he only 
held in trust for Henry Harcla, (who was probably his 
grandson), became forfeited to the king, who granted it to 
Anthony Lord Lucy, who conveyed it to Thomas de 
Burgh, Rector of Brigham. In 1323, Thomas de Burgh 
granted it ‘‘to a chantry in the chapel of St. Mary, at 
Brigham.” The above dates will be found very im- 
portant when we have hereafter to consider the probable 
date of a portion of the church. Hutchinson says that 
this moiety of the manor was 


‘‘ Afterwards given to the collegiate Church of Staindrop, in the 
County of Durham, and was made appropriate in 1439.” 


He also adds: 


‘‘’lhe Church of Brigham was formerly rectorial and is dedicated 
to St. Bridget. In 1544, the members of Staindrop college, pre- 
sented. In 1579, the Bishop of Carlisle assumed the patronage, and 
in 1618, Sir Richard Fletcher and one Hodgson presented. Lord 
Lonsdale is the present impropriator, has the right of patronage and 
presentation, and pays the Vicar a stipend of £20 a year.” 


The right of presentation still remains with the Lowther 
family. 

The following is the best list of Incumbents I am able 
to compile, but it is confessedly imperfect: — 





Thomas de Burgh, rector from - - 1320 to 1348 
Ralph Bowman, rector in - - + 1535 

Page, presented - : - 1553 
Rowland Hawksbie é - - - 1579 


Richard 
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Richard Birckett a - - - 1581 
Nicholas Copeland . : ae 1591 
Henry Hudson, vicar, died - - - 1617 
Edmund Cooke, presented . Par 1618 
John Wilkinson, vicar in - - - 1653 
John Pierson, presented - - 1661 
John Martin m - - - 1665 
Henry Stephenson, Pe - - 1674 
Roger Fleming ” : 1705 
Joseph Dixon 6 - hear 1736 
William Milner 3 - - - 1782 
Thomas Wilson Morley ,, . - = 1797 
John Fleming 5s - - - 1813 
John Langton Leech _,, - ant tn 1814 
John Wordsworth ss - - - 1832 
Jeremy Taylor Pollock ,, - Bhs © hae 1875 


It is probable that Thomas de Burgh, (called Sir Thomas 
de Burgh in some of the documents relating to him,) wasa 
member of the ennobled families of Clanricarde and Mayo, 
and I find in Burke’s Peerage that in 1331 a Sir Thomas 
de Burgh was appointed Lord Treasurer of Ireland. I 
therefore hazard a conjecture that this gentlemen was the 
rector of Brigham. 

In the parish registers there is the following entry : — 


‘1617. Mr. Henrie Hudson, batchelor of Divinity and Vicar of 
Brigham was buried on the second daye of March, of XVIII years 
standing in St. John’s College, Cambridge.” 


The church, as we now see it, consists of nave, tower, 
chancel, porch, and vestry and organ chamber recently 
added. After much consideration, I venture to assign the 
following dates : — 


Nave, apse, and north aisle - : F - C 1080 
Norman south aisle - - - a OS Tis0 
Tower and chancel - - - = 1220 
Decorated south aisle” - - - - = C 1325 
Porch - - - - - =. ©3390 
Chancel lengthened - C 

- -C 1390 


Square-headed windows inserted 
Destruction 
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Destruction of north arcade : . #1 e850 
Pointed chancel arch inserted 
New lead roofs to nave and aisle - -  - 1759 
New slate roofs tonave and aisle - ‘ -.-~ E7Q1 
New slate roof to chancel in place of lead 27s “9823 
Restoration of nave, tower, and aisle - - 1865 
Restoration of chancel - 

~ - - - 1876 
Vestry and organ chamber 


I will now proceed to describe the various portions of 
the building and the changes which have taken place in it 
in chronological order. A reference to the ground-plans at 
this point is desirable. 


ORIGINAL. CHURCH C. To8o. 


I believe the original church was built before the close 
of the eleventh century, and that it consisted of nave, 
semicircular apse, and narrow north aisle, as shown on the 
ground-plan. The north wall, three feet six inches thick, 
is a very fine specimen of coarse early Norman rubble- 
work. It is perfectly sound and good, and no doubt in 
the main owes its excellent preservation to the fine quality 
of mortar used by the early builders. Originally there 
were no windows in this wall, but towards the end of last 
century two very ugly ones were inserted'to light the pul- 
pit, and a large wooden gallery erected at the same time. 
These have been built up, and two handsome geometrical 
windows inserted from Mr. Butterfield’s designs. At the 
west end there is a small built-up doorway, (probably in- 
tended chiefly for processional purposes,) with a segmen- 
tal head, and above it a small niche intended for an image. 
The masonry of these and of the quoins is very rough. 
The evidence of the existence of a narrow north aisle 
within the present nave is conclusive. The foundations 
of the piers were found beneath the old floor, and the 
junctions with the east and west walls were visible when 
the plaster was stripped off. The arcade had three bays; 
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in all probability the piers were square masses of rubble, 
but this can not be pronounced upon with absolute cer- 
tainty. 

The church was then lighted chiefly from small narrow 
roundheaded openings in the south wall; there might be 
others of the same character in the apse and nave gable: 
there certainly was one in the west end of the aisle. There 
is still in existence (reference will be made to it hereafter) a 
Norman window-head with an opening about seven inches 
wide, which is no doubt a sample of the early unglazed 
windows with which the church was then lighted. ‘There 
must have been several of these in the south wall, and 
judging by others of the same kind and date I have seen 
elsewhere they would be about 3 feet long, placed high in 
the wall and widely. splayed inside, laterally and downwards. 
I have little doubt that when the original church was built | 
the addition of a south aisle at a future period was dis- 
tinctly contemplated. 

The semi-circular apse at the east end of the nave had 
a radius of about six feet. When the restorations were 
commenced in 1864 by Mr. Butterfield, Mr. Taylor, now 
the rector of Whicham, was curate in charge, and with 
the advantage of adequate architectural knowledge’ took 
great interest in the work undertaken. In reply toa letter 
I recently addressed to him, he says: — 

‘‘Indication of an apse was clear and unmistakable; namely, a 
regularly inclined wall to the nave forming an outer obtuse angle, now 
covered by the masonry of the ornamental buttress * * * The 
recollection however of a calculation made from the data as to the 
inclination enables me to conclude now as to the apse being semi- 
circular.” 

The apsidal arch was about to feet wide, and judging 
from some remains which have been found it was richly 
decorated with chevron and other mouldings, and there 
were jamb shafts with cushion capitals. The great thick- 
ness of the wall, 3 feet 6 inches, would give ample space 
for elaborate ornamentation. 

U As 
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As I shall hereafter show, there is reason to believe 
that the apsidal arch remained undisturbed, until about the 
year 1390, when the enlarged chancel rendered a larger 
arch necessary. 

A little to the west of the respond of the arcade, some. 
foundations were found which lead one to suppose that 
there was a south entrance and porch. In Norman times 
in this county the chief entrance was generally in the 
south wall,and not in the west gable. As instances of this 
arrangement, I may mention the churches at Isell, Bride- 
kirk (recently pulled down), Plumbland, Clifton, Torpen- 
how, Whicham, and many others. 


NORMAN SOUTH AISLE C. II50. 

If the view I have already expressed be correct, the 
first enlargement of the church was by the addition of 
a south Norman aisle. About the year 1150, nearly the 
whole of the south wall.of the nave was removed; the 
beautiful arcade we now see was erected on the site of the 
removed wall, and a south aisle. built of the same width as 
the one then existing, as shown by the remains of founda- 
tions, as well as from the presumption of symmetry. The 
arcade, as you see, consists of three bays with semi- 
circular arches supported by circular columns and responds 
to match, with delicate base mouldings and carved capitals. 
The bases and their mouldings resemble many to which 
the date 1160 has been assigned, and the capitals are like 
some which are known to be of earlier date. The drawing 
from Mrs. Fletcher’s pencil shows the only capital which 
remains entire, the other two and those of the responds 
having had their lower volutes cut away much to their 
disfigurement. The square abacus is also characteristic 
of the middle of the 12th century, and on the whole I 
think I cannot be far wrong in my conjecture as to the 
date of the aisle. Mr. Taylor, (and his opinion is entitled 
to great weight,) thinks that the aisle was considerably 
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shorter than the nave, and that the remains of founda- 
tions, which I think indicate a porch, are those of the 
west wall of the aisle. Mr. Taylor also is of opinion that 
the Norman aisle was built at the same time as the nave, 
from which it was separated by a rubble arcade correspond- 
ing to the one to the north. I do not concur in this view, 
based among other reasons on the fact that no traces of 
the foundations of a wall were found between the exist- 
ing piers, but these no doubt would be gradually obliterated 
by successive interments. It has not been suggested that 
the existing arcade is a part of the original church; it is 
evidently of later date, and if the aisle was built at the 
same time as the nave it is not likely that the old arcade, 
(and in that case there must have been one), would be re- 
placed by anything more elaborate, except in connection 
with some enlargement or considerable alteration of the. 
edifice. Such a change would hardly be made for decora- 
tive reasons only, and I cannot but conclude that there 
was no south aisle before the erection of the existing 

arcade, and that both are of the same date, C. 1150. 
There is some masonry on the south face of the wall, 
west of the arcade and forming a continuation of it, which 
has puzzled many archeologists, and some plausible 
theories have been advanced with respect to it. It is 
accurately shown on the opposite engraving, and consists 
of some irregular ashlar work surmounted by the head of 
a narrow Norman window (to which allusion has already 
been made), the slope of which is continued by a coping, 
and there is a massive base with Early English mouldings, 
giving the whole the appearance of a hali-gable. At one 
time I held the opinion that this masonry covered an 
original doorway into the nave, but the foundations I have 
alluded to and the fact that, when the opposite side of the 
wall was stripped of plaster, there was no appearance of 
an opening of any kind ever having existed, necessitate the 
abandonment of this idea, as well as the idea which was also 
entertained 
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entertained that the window head is zm situ. An examina- 
tion into the interior of the wall, made by Mr. Taylor, 
showed solid undisturbed concrete. ‘The solution of the 
problem I believe to be this: — The original doorway into 
the nave had its west jamb nearly on the site of the res- 
pond of the arcade; it was covered by a porch, the walls 
of which were built simultaneously with and into the nave 
wall. When the Norman aisle was built the porch was 
necessarily destroyed, and the wall would be disfigured 
and weakened by the breaking away of its junction with 
the west wall of the porch. The wall was further 
weakened by having its thickness reduced on the south 
side to correspond with the lighter wall over the arcade. 
Some thirty years after the building of the arcade—the 
base mouldings of the work in question point to C. r180— 
its thrust began to tell on the damaged wall, and so the 
ashlar work we see was built into and against it,—the 
basement being added to give greater solidity and a more 
finished appearance. It is to be remarked that additional 
strength was gained by sloping the face of the ashlar work 
a little to the south, thereby thickening the wall towards 
the west. The window-head belonged to the demolished 
wall of the nave, the coping to the demolished porch, and 
both owe their present position to a conceit of the work- 
men. The probable date of the base mouldings and their 
prolongation to the wall of the present aisle prove, I 
think conclusively, that the Norman aisle was as long as 
the nave, and that the present west wall is on the site of 
the original. . 


TOWER AND CHANCEL C. 1220. 


About the year 1220 a great enlargement of the church 
was effected by the addition of a massive tower and chancel, 
the apse being removed, though its Norman arch remained 
for many years afterwards. Both are in the early English 
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style. It is remarkable that the tower, sixty feet high, 
is not square in plan, but is a parallelogram, measuring 
twenty-three feet from north to south, and nineteen feet 
from east to west. It is in two stages, and is a very fine 
example of rubble walling, decidedly superior in character 
to the adjoining work of the eleventh century. There is 
a west doorway, probably built up when the porch was 
added to the Decorated aisle. The tower-arch is curious 
and worthy of examination. It is slightly pointed, and has 
a rib or sub-arch in the soffit supported by semi-circular 
responds, the base mouldings of which shew the hollow 
peculiar to late Norman and Early English work, of which 
it has been remarked, that it is the only Gothic moulding 
that will hold water. The tower was originally finished 
with a battlemented parapet and short carved pinnacles, as 
shown in the photograph, but was altered by Mr. Butter- 
field to its present gabled form. It certainly looks more 
picturesque, though the propriety of the change has been 
challenged by some architects. The lower part is very 
strongly vaulted with stone, access being obtained to the 
chamber above by means of a narrow door and winding 
stairs, reminding one in this respect of the fortified churches 
near the border, some of which have been well described 
in the Transactions of this Society.* The opening for the 
‘sanctus bell”’ will be observed in the east gable above 
the string course. Thereis a small two-light window in the 
west wall, with ogee heads; it is not in the middle of the 
tower, being placed considerably towards the north in order 
to admit of the stairs passing over it. There is a peal of 
three bells ; two bear the date 1711, but the other is much 
older. 

Simultaneously with the building of the tower, the church 
was further enlarged by the substitution of a rectangular 
chancel for the semi-circular apse. From old foundations 


* Notices of certain remarkable Fortified Churches existing in Cumberland, by 
J. A. Cory. Vol. IL, p.46. Also Archzeological Journal, Vol. XVI., 318, 376. 


and 
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and inter-mural indications it is apparent that, including the 
arch, the chancel, as then built (C. 1220), was only about 
twenty feet long. The dotted lines in the engraving show 
the position of the east wall and window; and, I believe, 


the Norman apsidal arch and its enrichments remained | 


until about 1390, when they were removed to make way 
for the present pointed arch, which is much larger than 
the old one. At the same date the chancel was nearly 
doubled in length by removing the wall, with its window, 
seventeen feet further to the east, and at the same time a 
three-light square-headed window, of early Perpendicular 
or Transitional character was inserted, no doubt in place of 
an early English one, in the south wall, immediately 
within the arch. A similar window, but with two lights 
only, was placed in the new portion of the wall, and be- 
tween the two, at the junction of the old work with the 
new, there was a small two-light window with a four- 
centered head, but this has recently been removed anda 
buttress built in its place. The two-light square-headed 
window has been removed to the new vestry, and an Early 
English window put in its place,—an exact copy of one in 
the last stage of decay in the portion of the north wall re- 
removed to make way for the organ chamber. There was 
also'a small single lancet in the same wall. 

A glance at the ground plan will show that the east 
wall is not parallel to the chancel arch, the north wall 
being considerably shorter than the south. At first I was 
inclined to think that this obliquity was an accident, 
due perhaps to the contempt for right angles and exact 
measurements frequently displayed by the builders of former 
times. As will be seen from the plan, a line drawn at 
right angles from the middle of the wall falls exactly in the 
centre of the chancel arch. Mr. Taylor has acutely divined 
the reason for this obliquity. The arch is not in the 
middle of the chancel, its south jamb being in a line with 
the chancel wall. Had the wall been parallel to the arch, 
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the altar and east window when viewed from the middle 
of the arch would have presented an awkward and lop- 
sided appearance, but this is entirely avoided by giving the 
east wall the neccessary amount of obliquity; and in a 
letter to me Mr. Taylor well observes :— 


“This is a beautiful instance of the spirit in which our churches 
have been designed in the olden times, over-ruling external con- 
siderations of mere regularity when occasion required.” 


As will be seen from the plan, the Norman apse formed 
an abutment for each arcade. Its removal rendered the 
building of an exterior buttress necessary to receive the 
thrust of the south arcade, but as such an expedient could 
not be adopted in the case of the other (which was probably 
unsightly and occupied much space), it was necessarily pulled 
down when deprived of the support of the apse. Tradition | 
says that the west pier was left until the erection of the 
gallery towards the close of the last century, probably with 
a view of protecting the congregation from draughts from 
the adjacent door, since built up. It is to be observed 
that when the chancel was lengthened it was made exactly 
as long as the nave, viz : — thirty-eight feet, including the 

arch. It is nineteen feet six inches wide. 

The east window consists of a group of five lancets 
covered externally by a dripstone,—a type not often met 
with. The old stone work was decayed to such an extent, 
that it was found necessary to renew it entirely, but the 
old work was faithfully copied in every particular. The 
window was raised higher in the wall in order to admit of a 
reredos being placed beneath it. There are indications of 
a rood-loft having once existed in front of the chancel arch. 
In the south wall you will observe there has been a priests’ 
door, long since built up, and beneath the square-headed 
window there is the outline of a ‘‘low side” or offertory 
window. On the north side, oppsite the porch door, there 
was another door on the site of the entrance to the vestry. 

DECORATED 
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DECORATED AISLE C. 1325. 


Between 1320 and 1330 the south Norman aisle was 
pulled down without disturbing the arcade, and in its 
place a beautiful Decorated aisle was built, in which a 
chantry was founded by the then Rector, Sir Thomas de 
Burgh (or Borough). It is stated by Hutchinson that one 
of the Twinham family who owned a moiety of the manor 
devoted it to the foundation of a chantry, a statement 
which has generally been accepted, as well as the tradi- 
tion that the tomb in the south wall contained the remains 
of the said Twinham. This is a mistake, Sir Thomas de 
Burgh was the founder, and the mural tomb is his resting 
place. | 

The aisle well deserves an attentive examination, for it 
is a good example of early fourteenth century work, when 
Gothic architecture had attained its full perfection. It is 
lighted by a remarkably fine window with flowing tracery, 
a west ‘‘ vesica piscis”’ window, and two handsome win- 
dows in the south wall. There was originally a third on 
the site of the porch, which was not built until very near 
the close of the fourteenth century. In the south wall 
there is the tomb of Sir Thomas de Burgh beneath a 
richly-carved crocketted canopy, elaborate sedilia, and a 
piscina. In the east wall there are two “ aumbries,”’ or 
lockers, for the safe custody of plate and jewellery, and on 
each side of the great window is a canopied niche, for- 
merly occupied by animage. Before the restoration of the 
aisle there were holes visible in the east respond and the 
two pillars of the arcade, showing there had been a par- 
close or screen inclosing the chapel, which included two 
out of the three south windows. 

The tracery of the east window at once arrests the 
attention of the visitor ; a reference to the engraving will 
give a far better idea of its grace and beauty than any 
verbal description. The south windows are very similar 

to 
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to the two small ones in the east end of the choir of Carlisle 
Cathedral, and indeed there is such a general resemblance 
between the architecture of this portion of the church and 
the Decorated part of the Cathedral, as almost to warrant 
the conclusion that both have been designed by the same 
cunning hand. When Dr. Simpson first saw the window 
this morning he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, this is Carlisle work.” 
Until I recently looked more minutely into the question, I 
was inclined to think that when, as we are told by Mr. R. 
S. Ferguson, the rebuilding of the Cathedral after the des- 
tructive fire of 1292 was stopped about 1300 for want of 
funds,* the workmen were transferred to Brigham to build 
the aisle, but the facts already stated and the character of 
the window tracery point to alater date. The windowis 16 
feet high and g feet wide, the arch-is equilateral,—the 
tracery occupying one-half of the height. The old tracery 
Was in such a state of extreme decay that it was found 
necessary to renew every part of it; this was done with 
minute and scrupulous accuracy, and the new work isa 
perfect copy of the old. 

The porch was probably built about the year 1390, when 
a door was inserted in the south wall,—a window being 
removed to make way forit. It is decidedly Transitional 
in character. Both inner and outer arches are drop arches, 
as shown on the elevation; the dripstone follows an ogee 
curve and terminates in a finial of a very singular kind. 
It has mouldered away by the action of the weather to 
such an extent as to appear unmeaning, but the late parish 
clerk, Mr. Jonathan Faulder, who died recently at a very 
advanced age, remembered it when it was in a better con- 
dition, and described it as representing a male and female 
kneeling and holding hands. Mr. Taylor has advanced a 
conjecture respecting it which hasan appearance of proba- 
bility and is worthy of consideration. Shortly before the 
building of the porch (C. 1390) a very important local 





* Transactions, Vol. II., p. 299. 
event 
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event took place; the marriage of the Earl of Northum- 
berland with Maud, sister and sole heiress of Anthony, the 
last Lord Lucy of Cockermouth, thus conveying the 
Honour of Cockermouth -and the great estates of the 
Lucies to the Percies. There is nothing extravagant or 
unlikely inthe idea that the union of these great houses 
should be commemorated by the symbolic device on the 
porch of the parish church. 

It will be observed that the base mouldings of the porch 
correspond with those of the aisle in design, but are raised 
severalinches abovethem. This is curious; the reason pro- 
bably was that the grave-yard had been raised considerably 
above its natural level by successive interments, and the 
porch was raised in order to preserve the proportions of its 
base. Our old builders had a good reason for everything 
they did. 

The first mention of the chantry that I have met with is 
the following : — 

‘“It appears by an Inquisition ad quod dam. 16th Edward II 
(1323). that a moiety of the manor of Brigham was then given by 


Thomas de Burgh to a chantry in the chapel of St. Mary at Brigham.” 
(Lyson’s Cumberland, p. 39. n.) 


Anthony Lord Lucy of Cockermouth was rewarded by 
the King for his valour in arresting the Earl of Carlisle in 
1322 by having the moiety of the Honour of Cockermouth 
granted to him, which had recently lapsed to the Crown, 
he having already obtained the other moiety by inheritance, 
and at the same time the Earl of Carlisle’s moiety of 
Brigham (as we have already seen) was also granted to him 
on the attainder of that nobleman. Lord Lucy seems. 
to have at once conveyed it to Thomas de Burgh, Rector of 
Brigham, who founded the chantry with it. 

The following extract is from the report of the Royal 
Commissioners on historical MSS., 1872: — 


“1330, Jan. 29. Letters patent of Sir Henry de Lucy (this cer- 
tainly is a mistake for Anthony) Lord of Cockermouth, granting to 
Thomas 
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Carte pertin’ Dominis Honoris Cokermuth com. Cumbr’: 
Capella de Brigham fundata per Dominum Thomam de Borough: 


Ceste endenture fait en La Chapell de Brigham le XX iourde Nou: 
Yan du gre MCCC qarant et oet, pareutre monsr Thomas de Lucy 
Seigniour de Cokermouth de lune parte, et Sr John de Hooton 
chappleyn de l’auant dite chapell de l’autre parte, tesmoign’ que cestes 
choses soutes escriptez furont lessez en mesme La Chapell, par Sr 
Thomas de Borough foundor. d’ycele en l’onor. de Dieu, et sa douz 
miere yademorer’ pour totes iurs, cest assauer vne chesible de Veluet 
purpure, oue vn grant orfrays poudre des armes et de Pyez, vne Albe, 
et Amys, stole et Phanon et Seyntour apparten’ au dit chesable, le stole 
et le fanon et la paror. des Amys auant ditz, toutez poudrez de diuerse 
armes, vne festiuall corporax oue vn bone cas le champ dore ouree 
dez floures de lys de l’uneparte, vne crucifix Mar’ et Jeshu bien brou- 
dez de l’autreparte La coronnement du nre Dame, vn Altar cas d’un 
corporax de mesme le oer, vne chesible de veluet rouge, linez de Cen- 
dall vert oue vn frenge des Armes le Roy Dengleterre et roses D’ 
argent. Tunikyl et Dalmatikes de mesme la Suyet, vne Albe et vne 
Amys pour le dit chesible oue riche parure,le champ d’ore, oue diuers 
ymagziez bien broudes, oue vne crucifyxe en milnye, et stole et Phanon 
de mesme la suyet, ouej ceynture de Soy, deux albez et deux amytez 
pour Dekne et Subdekne oue les parures de veluet rouge et vne stole 
et deux fanons de mesme la Suyet, oue deux ceyntures blanks, vne 
chesible deux tonikles de Drape de Soy, poudrez de diuers bestez, 
sauuages, les chiefs dore, linez de iaune card, trois Aubez, et ili 
amytez oue les parures, deux stoles, et troys fanons de.mesme la 
suyte, oue 3 ceyntures blanks, vn chesible bien auncyende Drape de 
soy blaunk linez de Cendall rouge, vn Drape de soy nouell, oue griffons 
d’ore vn altre Drape de soy byen auncyen oue griffons dore, le tierce 
Drape de soy, le champ blief poudrez des diuers bestez sauuages les 
chiefs dore, vn surplice bon et couenable, troys stoles et qatr’ fanons 
de ffustyan blank linez de card blief vn tewall festiuall pour l’auter 
oue vn ffrountell le Drape de Soy blaunk oue les armes nostre seignior 
le Roy en mileu, et poudrez des armes les seigniours de Percy, de 
Lucy, et de Clifford, et le signe Sir Thomas de Borough fondor de 
La Chapell, deux altres tewalez pour lauter, l’une oue vn frountell 
Auncyen de Drape de soy, vne Drape de soy d’estr’ deuant I’aut,’ et 
vn ffrounter d’estr’ amont L’aut’ de mesme La Suyet pour festiuals 
iours linez de caneuace, vn Image du nostre Dame de Alabaustre 
esteant en vn pe de Balayn, vn superaltar de git vne chalice 
d’argent endorrez vn chausepoyne de coper endorrez, vn sayn d’argent 
byen de xxxs. poysant, deux fialls d’argent, vn encenser d’argent, 

vne 
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vne sayne derrenium poume Daimbr’ ’bien frecte entor. de ’plate 
endorre’ oue greyues de Emmersudes, perles et doubletz oue vn 
cheine d'argent par quele ypend’ vn greine de corall oue le chiefz 
d’argent endorre, vn agnus Dei, vne coronne pour le teste nostre 
dame d’argent endorre oue xvilj. grosez perles, 2 saphirs, vj. 
groses doubletz, et vn gros pier vert, sur la coronne deuant, vn 
anell d’ore, oue vn Saphir pour le deye nostre dame, vne bone 
messale coure de veluet purpure oue claspes d’argent, oue vn trop en 
mesme cele messall, vne bone porthous oue iiij. claspes bien attirez 
d’argent, oue viij bocez d’argent, vne bone legend’ sanctorum oue les 
expositiones de les dymeigns, vn bon manuell, oue les communes messez 
oue claspes d’argent, vn bone Grayell oue les Epistoles de tot l’an, vn 
processionar’ ouei. clasp d’argent, vn bon legend sanctorundes mirakles 
des leurs viez Reliqes du let dunostre dame en vn ver actire d’argent. 
De cheueux de nostre dame mys en cristall bien actirez d’argent, vn 
pyne de yuoir que fust a seint Edmound l’ercheuesque de Canterbury, 
del oyle seint Katerine en deux fiales de ver, en vn bours de soy broudez 
sont les reliques soutz ditz del cote Jhesu Christ des cheueux nostre 
Dame, vne pier del mount del Caluarie, vne dent de seint Kalixte, 
Le Pape gisant en Rome, vn os de seint Katerine, et del Oyle de 
Luy, du let du nostre Dame, vn ose de seint George le martyr, Del 
Rube Moysy, del pier le sepulcr’ nostre seignior, del pier le sepulcr, 
nostre dame, vne piér del mount Caluarie, Del Piere le quel 
mostre s€ignior escoit de :....: et se monstra a nostre dame apres sa 
morte en sa deite, del pier del garrantayne ou nostra seignior 
jeuné les xx jours degaresme del Piere le qele le deb!e disa a nostre 
seignior faitez payn de ceste Piere et nostre seignior luy dona pour la 
teste ouesque cele piere, et la piere deuint noyre, vne piere de la 
terre, en qele nostre dame fust seuely en Gessamany; le flour’ de la 
gloriouse virge, del verge moisy. Totezceles reliqes Auantditz sount 
en le bours auaunt ditz. Item en vn boeste oure de soy sont les 
Reliqes soutz ditz Terre de la place ou nostre seignior dona le secour 
de sane, vn os del bras seint Benet, vn os de seint Albane le martyr. 
Toutez celes religes susditz sount contenuz en vn petit coffre. En 
Tesmoigne de qels choses les partiez auant ditz entr chaungeablement 
ount mys leurs sealx. Escript a Brygham le iur et l’an susditz. 


I make no comment on this remarkable ‘‘indenture,”’ 
but express the hope that our excellent editor or some 
other well qualified member of the Society will add some 
notes to this paper by way of appendix, explanatory of the 
terms used in it, and the uses to which the various articles 

therein 
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therein described were applied. I can not do it, as I am 
not conversant with the details of ecclesiastical vestments.* 

From the consideration of the facts I have stated, we 
may safely conclude that Thomas de Burgh was rector 
from about the year 1320 (perhaps earlier) to 1348, in 
which year he died. That soon after 1320 he founded the 
chantry and built the south aisle, or at any rate he was 
instrumental in building it, and that in all probability the 
rents arising from the moiety of the manor which he gave 
to the chantry in 1323 were devoted to this purpose. 
That in 1330, the chapel and aisle being completed, Lord 
Lucy the lord paramount of Brigham, conveyed the ad- 
vowson of the chantry as an act of grace to the rector for 
his life, and that in 1348 Thomas de Lucy with all for- 
mality appointed Sir John de Hooton chaplain to the 
chantry, and took proper security for the safe custody of 
the valuable property belonging to it. .When Mr. Butter- 
field first visited the church in 1864, he assigned 1325 as 
the date of the aisle from architectural considerations only, 
and it is satisfactory to have the confirmation of historical 
evidence. ‘The tomb of Thomas de Burgh is covered with 
an incised slab ornamented with a well cut cross florée, 
and the distinctive chalice and book.t 

I should mention that a drawing of the east window is 
given in Mr. Freeman’s elaborate book on window tracery, 
and he mentions it in connection with a window in Tydd 
St. Giles’ Church near Wisbech as illustrative of a certain 
principle of construction.[ Among the many drawings of 
decorated windows given by Mr. Freeman, the Brigham 
window is pre-eminent for its exquisite tracery. 

On the dissolution of the chantries, the moiety of the 
manor of Brigham and the right of presentation to the 
living passed to the Fletchers. 


* The Society is indebted to the Rev. T. Lees, for a translation of this document 
and for ably carrying out Mr. Fletcher’s suggestion, see Appendix to this paper 
Reto cs. 


+ Ante. p. 160. 
t The combination of geometrical with flowing tracery. I. F. FROM 
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FROM 1390 To 1876. 


From the time of the building of the porch and altera- 
tions in the chancel (C 1390) to the year 1709 when the 
churchwardens accounts begin, the structural history of 
the church is an absolute blank. ‘The porch and Transi- 
tional windows mark the last trace in the building of 
medieval art, and we may conclude that before the year 
1400 it attained its full perfection and was indeed a goodly © 
structure. It may be assumed that the church was kept 
in good repair until the time of the Reformation, an event 
which, whilst conferring untold blessings on our country 
was not an unmixed good, for it struck a fatal blow at 
Gothic art. Structural and artistic taste died out, and so 
far as our cathedrals and churches are concerned there 
followed three centuries of architectural darkness, neglect, 
decay, and vandalism. Few repairs were executed and 
these were done in the most ignorant and barbarous 
manner. 

Brigham Church was no exception to the general rule. 
Nothing was done in the way of improvement or repair 
until that fatal period arrived when ‘‘ something must be 
done.” In process of time rain and frost made their way 
through the copings of the high pitched gables; the roofs 
decayed until they threatened the safety of the congre- 
gation, and then these beautiful structures were removed 
altogether: the damaged copings and higher parts of the 
gables were taken down, the pitch reduced and new roofs 
of the coarsest description substituted, their internal 
ugliness being concealed by flat plaster ceilings, whilst 
from generation to generation the damp and blackened 
walls were covered with successive layers of whitewash. 
Interments took place all over the area of the floors, which 
were occasionally repaired by the cheap and simple process 
of using up tombstones from the surrounding graveyard. 

Outside, affairs were carried on on the same enlightened 

principles. 
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principles. Graves were dug close to the walls below 
their foundations, and in many places the base mouldings 
and string course of the aisle were cut away to admit of the 
erection of monuments. Some churchwardenesque at- 
tempts at ornamentation were made,—for instance rude 


embattled parapets were erected on the south walls, but ~ 


these served no useful purpose, and certainly were not 
ornamental. Fortunately no graves were dug near the 
tower, which remains solid and good as when first built ; 
it has stood the storms of seven centuries with scarcely a 
symptom of damage or decay; but great subsidence and 
its attendant evils took place in every other part of the 
building, which had to be underpinned at great labour and 
COST. 

A curious episode in the history of the church seems 
worthy of a recordinthis paper. In 1653 George Fox the 
founder of the Society of Friends visited Cumberland. 
One Sunday afternoon he entered the church and standing 
on a seat, he preached for three hours to an overflowing 
congregation, and he says in his journal ‘‘ many hundreds 
were convinced that day.” A short time afterwards he 
again visited the church on a Sunday morning and entered 
into a long theological argument with Mr. Wilkinson, the 
vicar, who lost his dinner in consequence. ‘The discussion 
continued almost to nightfall; the result seems to have 
been the conversion of the vicar and the majority of his 
congregation, and it is on record that Mr. Wilkinson after- 
wards became a distinguished minister of the Society of 
Friends. 

The parish register begins in 1564, but there is a de- 
plorable hiatus extending from 1586 to 1661. 

As already stated, the churchwardens’ accounts begin 
in 1709, and are continuous to the present time. By an 
examination of them I have been able to glean some in- 
teresting particulars. 

I have not been able to ascertain when the original peal 
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of three bells was put up; but it appears that before 1712 
two of them became ‘cracked, for mention is then made of 
“‘the sound one.’ Two new bells were cast in 1711 ata 
foundry in Kendal, at a cost of £16 gs. 7d., and five 
guineas were paid to John Midleton, churchwarden, ‘‘ which 
was in arrear for carrying to Kendal 2 Bells to break, 
bringing them againe and hanging them & yt. at home in 
Whole Wheels.” Various other items of expenditure were 
incurred, including a fee of one shilling “to the Saxon at 
Kendal,’ no doubt a complimentary donation from the 
churchwarden for showing him over Kendal church dur- 
ing his visit: half-a-guinea ‘‘ the day the Bells was hung,” 
clearly points to a copious hbation in celebration of the 
event. The total expenditure in connection with the new 
bells was £28 13s. 11d. 
The following entry is curious :— 


‘‘Memorand. April ye 6th, 1715. That the Churchwardens and 
Inhabitants of the Parish of Brigham whose Names are hereunto 
subscribed; Do for ourselves and our successors Agree with Matthew 
Ashley of Brigham (now chosen Parish Clark upon the death of 
Edward: Wilson) to collect for him yearly the sum of twopence a 
Reek or family, about Easter for his wages, so long-as he performs 
his duty therein as he ought todo. And we do also agree that the 
said Matthew Ashley be our Sexton and have the usual Fees his Pre- 
_decessor had; he keeping the Church Clean and Decent, and the 
Church Yard free from Stones &c. As witness our hands the day and 
year above said,” 


(Signed) 
Churchwardens. Inhabitants. 
John Wilson Jacob Fletcher 
John Dawson Richard Head 
John Cass John Allason 
John Allason Henry Fletcher 


Henry Bragg 


The expression ‘‘ Reek,” to designate a habitation, is no 
doubt derived from the unpopular ‘‘ hearth tax,” first im- 
posed by Charles II. in 1662, from which he derived a 
revenue of £200,000 a year. | 

Ww In 
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In 1721, the ‘‘ Steeple and North Side of the Church” 
were roughcasted at a cost of £5 0s. od. The church- 
wardens of last century were fond of roughcast, for in 
1732, in 1753, and again in 1776, the ‘‘ Steeple was rough- 
casted,” and on the last occasion the following entry was 
made: — 


For proclaiming the Steeple - - - £0 O° 2 
For letting the Steeple - : - = {0° 0° 
John Fox, roughcasting the Steeple - - £410 0 


In 1742, a sun dial was erected in the churchyard. The 
red freestone shaft on which it was placed still remains, 
but the ‘‘Gomes”’ has long since disappeared. 


1742. for Carrying of ye Gomes - =! Ou 12 
To Jos. Fawcet for Gomes - - - £0 10 0 


In 1727, the lead roofs were repaired at a cost of £15 IIs. 
and subsequently there are frequent entries of small sums 
for repairs, which seem to indicate that they were gradu- 
ally falling into a bad condition. 

In 1759, the nave and aisle were re-roofed at a total cost 
of £144 3s. 2d. Of the details given I have made the 
following summary : — 


J, Saas 

Oak Timber, 2434 Feet : - = 3Q fee 

Fir timber, 160 Feet — - - - = 12.13 2 

Lead 4 Tons 12 Cwt. - . - 59 19 0 

Recasting old lead : - - * 46" ow 

Carpenter’s Wages - - - = to “org 

Iron Work - - - Zhe Phe or ah 

Waller’s Work - - : o. .2 44 8 
Six churchwardens and five directors’ attendance 

to days each at 1/- per day each man ish. S16. 

Ale for workmen - - i!) Se ee 
Matthew Ashley, Journeys to hitches and 

Isel Wood to buy timber - = oan) 

Sundry Items - - - : a 
£144 3 2 
The 
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The money for meeting this outlay was raised as fol- 
lows :— 














Se (le 
68 purveys through the parish at £2 1 2 being 
the amount of one purvey - Bs 139 2g 
Old lead sold to the value of - - 9/5 90 Tad 
Old timber sold for fire wood, ropes, &c. = E56 64 
Ropes used in rearing timber, &c., sold : AGO. FOO 
Money upon hand received from old church- 
wardens - - - eS 
£149 19 0 
Disbursement as on the other side - £idg, 3 2 
Monies remaining on hand - : J iS" 50 


———— 





In 1790, the church was ‘‘ pewed” at a cost of £41 Ios. 
and the year following other alterations being thought 
necessary, and the parish apparently being unwilling to 
bear the expenditure, a most extraordinary architectural 
and financial operation was performed. ‘The whole of the 
lead on the nave and aisle (only put on in 1759) was 
stripped off and, together with some old timber, sold for 
£187 12s. 7d. The pitch was reduced in order to lessen 
the area to be covered, and new slate roofs substituted, the 
cost of which, together with that of “‘ pewing” of the 
previous year, brought thetotal expenditure to £144 15s. 73d, 
thus showing a profit on the transaction of £42 17s. 34d., 
and also enabling the churchwardens to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the two years without any levies on the 
parishioners in the shape of ‘‘ purveys”! The church- 
wardens appointed in 1790 were re-appointed the following 
year in order to complete the work they had begun. The 
following are their names: — Jonathan Bell, Robert Cort, 
John Wilson, John Dover, Jonathan Stainton and Philip 
Burnyeat. The church was re-ceiled at this time, and a 
most unsightly wooden gallery erected across the west end 
of the nave. In 1823, the lead roof was taken off the 

chancel, 
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chancel, (in fact much of it had already been stolen for 
piscatorial purposes,) and a good covering of slate put in 
its place by the patron of the living to whom the chancel 
belongs. 

In looking through these accounts I have been struck 
with the variations in the amounts annually charged for 
sacramental wine. In 1709, the charge was {1 os. 5d, in 
1789, £1 12s. od., from which time it gradually increased 
to £3 5s. od., in 1801; the maximum, £6 8s. 4d., was 
reached in 1814, and the average of the first twenty years 
of this century was £4 7s. 11d. It gradually fell to 
18s. 6d. in 1844, and later on to less than half that sum. 
It seems difficult to resist the conclusion that in former 
days considerable latitude was allowed in the use of wine 
purchased for this particular purpose. 

Scattered among the accounts are numerous entries for 

raven’s heads,— 4d. each being the price paid for them. 
There are also entries for ale for the ringers on the 
‘* King’s birthday,” ‘‘ Powder-plot day,” and other occa- 
sions of loyal demonstration. 
- In 1864, a complete restoration of the nave, tower, and 
aisle was commenced under the direction of Mr. Butterfield, 
the eminent architect of All Saints Margaret Street, and 
completed the following year. In 1875 and 1876 the 
chancel was also restored by Mr. Butterfield at the ex- 
pense of the late Lord Lonsdale, and a vestry and organ- 
chamber added. 

The total cost of these restorations and additions was 
about £4000. The objects in view were thoroughly to 
repair the whole building, preserving the old work as much 
. as possible, and where old work had disappeared or been 
defaced, to replace it as nearly as possible in its original 
appearance. I think it will be admitted that these views 
have been excellently carried out, and that the restored 
church is a credit to the parish and the county. The 
accompanying photographs represent its appearance in 
1863 and 1876. The 
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The house near the church is the old parsonage. A 
built up gable window shows the outlines of beautiful 
geometrical tracery, and clearly indicates the date C. 1250. 
At one time it must have been an excellent specimen of 
a gentleman’s house of the 13th century; but generations 
of neglect and ignorant treatment have gradually reduced 
it to its present abject appearance. 

I am indebted to our worthy member, Dr. Thornburn 
of Papcastle, for the admirable negative from which the 
church of 1876 is taken. 


APPENDYX. 


—— = 


Translation of the Brigham Inventory with Notes thereon. By the Rev. 
Tuomas LEEs, M.A. 


Charters pertaining to the Lords of the Honour of Cockermouth in 
in the County of Cumberland. 


The Chapel of Brigham founded by Sir Thomas de Borough* 


This indenture made in the Chapel of Brigham the twentieth 
day of November in the year of grace 1348 between Monsieur 
Thomas de Lucy lord of Cockermouth of the one part, and Sir 
John de Hooton Chaplain of the aforesaid Chapel of the other | 
part, witnesseth that these things underwritten were left in the 
same Chapel by Sir Thomas de Borough the founder thereof in 
honour of God, and his sweet mother, there to remain for ever; 
that is to say one chasuble of purple velvet, with a broad orfray pow- 
dered with armes and birds, an alb and amice, stole and maniple and 
girdle belonging to the said chasuble, the stole, and the maniple and 
the parure of the Amice aforesaid, all powered with divers armes, a 
festival corporax with a good case, the groundwork of gold wrought 
with fleurs de lis on the one side, a crucifix Mary and Jesus well em- 
_broidered, on the other the coronation of our Lady, an altar case 


* The foundation of this Chapel probably took place in 1329, for in that year we 
find among the “‘ Grosse Fines”? that Thomas de Burgh parson of the Church of 
Brigham paid a fine of 6 marks for licence to convert a lay fee in Brigham 
to mort-main. 

In 1354, John Hay and his wife Elizabeth gave five marks for licence to give a 
messuage in Brigham for the support of a Chaplain. 


for 
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for a corporax of the same gold work, a chasuble of red velvet, lined 
with green *cendal with a border of the arms of the King of England 
and silver roses, Tunicle and Dalmatic to match, an Alb, and an 
Amice for the said chasuble with rich parure the groundwork of gold 
with sundry figures well embroidered, with a crucifix in Milan lacet 


and stoleand maniple to match with 1 girdle of silk, two albs and two 


amices for Deacon and Sub-deacon with the parures of red velvet and 
a stole and two maniples to match, with two white girdles, a chasuble, 
two tunicles of silk, powdered with divers savage beasts, the border 
gilt, lined with yellow card} three Albs, and ij Amices with their 
parures, two stoles and three maniples to match, with three white 


* From Francis Thynne’s “ Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Correc- 
tons of some Imperfectons of Impressones of Chaucers Workes (sett downe 
before tyme and now) reprinted in the yere of our Lorde 1598,” we learn that 
even then the nature of sendal was a subject of dispute. Thynne thus corrects 
Speight: ‘*Sendale you expounde a thynne stuffe like cypres—But it was a 
thynne stuff lyke sarcenett, and of a rawe kynde of sylke or sarcenett, but 
coarser and narrower than the sarcenett now ys, as myselfe canne remember.” 

Cendal seems to have been very generally used, and weconstantly find mention 
made of it in the Romances and other writing of the middle ages. Inthe Lay of 
Syr Launfal, written about 1300, we have the line: 

* Their kirtles were of Inde sendel,” 
and Planche in his “‘History of British Costume,” p. 118, says, ‘‘ Inde sendel” 
may mean either Jndian silk or light blue silk, the words Inde and Pers being fre- 
quently used to express that colour.” 

William de Longespee, Earl of Salisbury, natural son of King Henry II. by Fair 
Rosamond Clifford, died in 1226; and bequeathed money for the foundation of a 
Carthusian monastery ; and, among other things, left to this house “‘a chesible, and 
cope of red silk, a tunicle and Dalmatick of yellow cendal.”—Testa. Vetus., Vol. 

orl. 50: 

Si Bartholomew Burghersh, Knight of the Garter, who died in 1369, directs 
that the chariot, in which his body was conveyed to Walsyngham for interment, 
** shall be covered with red cendall, with the lions of my armes thereon, and my 
helmet at the head; and to every Church wherein it may rest all night the like 
cloth of cendall with my arms thereon to be left.’’—-Test. Vetus., Vol. I., p. 77. 

In the Danish ballad of ‘‘ Child Dyring” he is represented as riding to a mar- 
riage feast “in black sendell.” 

Chaucer’s Doctor of Phisik: 

‘In sanguin and in pers he clad was al, 
Lined with Taffata and with sendal.” 


Mayd Myldore’s bed, in the Romance of Sir Degrevant, was adorned with 


“Coddys (pillows) of sendall, 
Knoppus of Crystal.” 


For futher information on this subject, and for very interesting quotations, I 
must refer the reader to Dr. Rock’s ‘‘ Textile Fabrics.” 


{ See Dr. Rock’s ** Textile Fabrics,” p. 63, 64. 


t Carde of Inde was a rich Indian silk. Du Cange says, ‘‘Panni species 
videtur. Visitatio Thesaurarie S. Pauli Londinensis ann 1295, ’cum casula de 
panno inaurato in Canabo, linea una carda Indici coloris, cum panno consimili 
de Venetiis ad pendendum ante altare, confuto panno lineo, similiter carda Inda 
cum zona de filo, cum duabus tuallis altaris, longitudini duarum ulnarum, etc.” 


girdles, 
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girdles, a very ancient chasuble of white silk lined with red cendal, 
one of new silk with gilt griffins another of siik very ancient with gilt 
griffins a third of silk, the body of blue powdered with divers savage 
beasts the borders gilt, a good and seemly surplice, three stoles and 
four maniples of white fustian lined with blue card, a festival napkin 
for the altar with a frontal of white silk with the armes of our lord 
the King in the middle“ and powdered with the armes of the Lords 
Percy, Lucy, and Clifford, and the badge of Sir Thomas de Borough 
founder of the chapel; two other napkins for the altar together with 
an ancient silk frontal, a silk cloth to be before the altar, and a 
frontal to be above the altar to match for festival days lined with 
canvas, an Image of our Lady of alabaster standing on a foot 
of Balayn+ a superaltar of jet{ a chalice of silver gilta chafing dish|| 
of gilt copper, a bell§ of good silver of xxxs weight, two silver cruets, 


* This will be the translation if the word in the original is “‘mileu.” If, how- 
ever, the original word is ‘‘ milen,” I should traslate it ‘‘in Milan lace.” 


+ There seems to be considerable doubt what was the nature of Balayn. Hali- 
well, in his “Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,” under the word 
** Balays, a kind of ruby,” suggests that this word balayn may be the plural there- 
of. The word Balayn he translates ‘whalebone,’ but with a note of interrogation. 
Johnes, the learned translator of Froissart’s Chronicles, leaves this word untrans- 
lated. He describes the followers of Philip Von Artavelde as “‘armed, for the 
greater part, with bludgeons, iron caps, jerkins, and with gloves, de fer de balene,”’ 
One would infer from this that balayn was something of the nature of the hard 
seal-skin, now used for covering sword handles and cases of mathematical instru- 
ments. In the inventory of the goods of John Fitz Marmaduke, Lord of Horden 
(Surtees Society’s ‘‘ Wills and Inventories,” Part I., p. 17), we find: ‘‘j arcus de 
Balayn, (valued at) vis. viiid.” Here the word evidently means ‘ whalebone.’ 


{ Katherine Lady Hastings by her Will (Test. Vetust., Vol. II., p. 454,) left 
*¢ Two super altars, oon of white to Richard, and oon of jett to William.” 


|| This I conjecture to be the meaning of the word “‘ chausepoyne.” A chafing- 
dish, or hand-warmer, containing charcoal was part of the furniture of the altar ; 
in order that the celebrant might, in cold weather, warm his hand thereat, and so 
perform without accident the manualacts. Du Cange gives the word as ‘‘ chausse- 
poyne,” but simply mentions it as “inter ministeria sacra,” without attempting 
any closer definition. From the ‘‘ Visitatio Thesaurariz Ecclesiz S. Pauli 
Londinensis,” made A.D, 1295, he quotes ‘“‘ unum Chassepoyn pretii 30 solid.” 


§ I thus translate the word ‘‘sayn” on the authority of Lacroix, who, speaking 
of bells, says, ‘* on les appelait sezngs (en latin signa.) This would be a silver 
hand-bell rung by the server at the sanctus and the elevation of the Host. In 
some churches different bells were used,—one for the *‘ sanctus’ and the other for 
the “elevation.” This seems to have been the case at Brigham, for besides “un 
sayn dargent” we find “‘une sayn derrenium.’’ In the ‘‘ Inventory of Church 


Goods within the Countie of the Bishopricke of Duresme,’’ (Surtees Society, 


se nee 


* Ecclesiastical Proceedings of Bishop Barnes,”’ p. lii-iii,) we find that at St. Gyles’ 
Durham, there were “thre bells in the stepell, a lytell sance bell, a sacring bell, 
and a hand-bell; ” at St. Mary’s Chapell ‘‘a bell in the stepell and one sacring 
bell; ” and various other churches had either a sance bell, a sacring bell, or both. 


one 
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one silver censer, a brass bell, a pome* in the aumbry well hooped 
with a gilt plate with settings of emeralds, pearls, and diamonds with 
a silver chain by which it hangs, a chaplett of coral with the gau- 
days of silver gilt, an Agnus Dei, a crown for the head of our lady of 
silver gilt, with xviij great pearlstwo saphires, vj great diamonds, and 
a great green stone, on the crown in front a gold ring with a saphire 
for the finger of our lady, a good missal covered with purple velvet 
with clasps of silver, with a troperium{ to match the missal, a good 
portass|| with itj clasps well ornamented with silver, with viij silver 
bosses, a good legend of the saints with the expositions for the Sun- 
days, a good manual with the common masses with silver clasps, a 
good gradual§$ with the Epistles for the whole year, a processional] 
with j silver clasp, a good legend of the saints with the -miracles 
of their lives. Relics, some of the milk of our Lady in a glass 
mounted with silver, some hair of our Lady set in crystal well 
mounted with silver, an ivory pin which belonged to St. Edmund 
archbishop of Canterbury,** some oil of St. Catherineff in two glass 


* I submit this translation with the greatest difidence. The words in the origi- 
nal are ““ poume Daimbr’ bien frecte ento™ de plate endorre oue greyves, Oc.” The 

* nome, OF calefactorium,” was a metal ball six or eight inches in diameter, 
shaped like an apple, (hence its name) and filled with hot water by means of a hole 
and screw at the top. Sometimes it was four-footed, with rings of silver. Its use 
was the same as that of the chafing-dish mentioned above. 


+ The words ‘un greine de corall,”’ I take to mean a chaplet of coral beads 
of which the gawdays were silver gilt (le chiefs @argent endorre). The word 
*‘Bede”’ meant originally ‘‘a prayer,” but from prayers being counted on a string 
_ of grains or berries of some plant, the word came to be applied to the grains or 
berries themselves. The collections of prayers thus counted, and called Rosaries, 
were divided according to their subjects, and the divisions marked by beads of a 
different shape, size, or colour; these were called “gawdays,”=‘“ trifling orna- 
ments.’? Chaucer describes his ‘‘ Prioresse,”’ 


‘© Of smal coral aboute hire arme sche baar 
A peire of bedes gaudid al with grene.” 


+ A volume containing the sequences or tropes sung before the reading of the 
Gospel at Mass. 


|| Portass or portesse, a breviary. 


§ Grail, gradale, graduale; a volume containing the introits, ed tcces and 
other musical portions of the Mass. 


q A book containing the services sung in processions; as e.g., those used on 
Rogation or ‘‘Gang-days,” when the parish boundaries were beaten. 


** This was Edmund Rich, who was for eight years Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and died at Soissy, in Champagne, in 1242. He was buried at Pontigny, and 
many pilgrims resorted to see his relics there. He was commemorated on Novem- 
ber 16th. 


tt The tomb of St. Katherine on Mount Sinai, like those of St. Andrew, St. 
Perpetuus, and Robert of Knaresborough, was believed to exude an oil possessing 
marvellous curative properties. Among ‘the posthumous merits of the saints re- — 
corded by Erasmus in his * Ecclesiastes,’ was “‘oleum medicantis efficax sponte 
resudans e monumento.” © 
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phials; in an embroidered silk burse are the relics undermentioned, 
part of the coat of Jesus Christ, some of the hair of our Lady, a 
stone from mount Calvary, a tooth of St. Calixtus the Pope buried in 
Rome, a bone of St. Catherine, and some of her oil, some of the 
milk of our lady, a bone of St George the Martyr, part of the robe of 
Moses, some of the stone of the sepulchre of our Lord, some of the 
stone of the sepulchre of our lady, a stone from Mount Calvary, some 
of the stone on which our Lord sat and shewed himself to our 
lady after his death in his divinity, some of the stone from the Quar- 
antina where our lord fasted the x_ days of Lent, some of the 
stone of which the devil said to our lord ‘‘make bread of this stone,” 
and our Lord gave for a witness,* and the stone became black, 
a stone from the land in which our lady was buried in Gethsemane,f 
the flowers of the glorious virgin,} part of the rod of Moses. All 
these relics aforesaid are in the burse aforesaid. Also in a case 
worked with silk are the undermentioned relics, earth from the place 
where our Lord gave the relief of health, a bone of the arm of St. 
Benet, a bone of St Alban the Martyr. All these relics aforesaid are 
contained in a little coffer. In witness of which things the parties 
aforesaid have interchangeably set their seals. . 
Written at Brigham the day and year aforesaid. 





* This passage is very puzzling. I have not been able to find in the Apocry- 
phal Gospels the miracle referred to. 

+ The account of the Virgin’s death and her burial in the garden of Gethse- 
mane will be found in ‘‘ The Book of John concerning the Falling Asleep of Mary,”’ 
translated in Vol. XVI. of Clark’s ‘‘ Ante-Nicene Christian Library.” 


{ This was probably a relic similarto that mentioned by Dr. Layton, one of the 
visitors of the monasteries, in a letter to Cromwell, as existing at the time of the 
dissolution at the Priory of Maiden Bradley, in Wiltshire: ‘ By this bringar, my 
servant, I send yowe relyqwis, fyrste, two flowres wrappede in white and blake 
sarcenet that one Christynmasevyn hora ipsa qua Christus natus fuerat will spring 
and burgen (bud) and bere blossoms, quod expertum esse saith the prior of Maden 
Bradeley,” Wright’s “ Letters relating to the suppression of Monasteries,” Camden 
Society, p. 58. 
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ArT. XVI.—Kirkby Stephen Church. By the Rev. J. F. 
HopGson. 


Read at that place, September 13th, 1871. 


HE offering the following account of the Church of Kirkby — 
Stephen tothe members of the two Northern Architec- 
tural Societies,* I would beg, at the outset, to disclaim all 
idea of entering upon such external or collateral parts of 
the subject as attach to the general history of the manor or 
parish—topics which fall rather within the province of the 
county historian or local antiquary than of the architec- 
tural student—and may all be found, more or less ade- 
quately set forth, in the pages of Nicolson and Burn. My 
purpose is simply to undertake an examination of the 
fabric itself; and, failing other sources of information, to 
trace its architectural history directly through internal 
evidence; making use, nevertheless, of any such facts con- 
tained in Dugdale and other writers, as may serve either 

to elucidate or lend additional interest to it.— 

‘‘ The Church, dedicated to S. Stephen,” says Machell,t 
in his MS. notes, “‘ giveth name to the town;” an as- 
sumption which, wholly improbable and all but certainly 
false, has been echoed ever since and found general cred- 
ence. 

Next to that of Kendal,t or rather Kirkby Kendal, it is 
the largest in the county; and, as we shall see presently, 


—_—_— 


* This paper was read at a joint meeting of the Archzeological and Architectural 
Society of Durham and Northumberland, and this Society, held at Kirkby Stephen, 
on September 13th, 1871. 


+ The Rev. Thomas Machell, M.A., sometime Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Rector of Kirkby Thore, an intimate friend of Sir William Dugdale, 
was assiduously employed from first entering the University in collecting materials 
for a History of Westmorland. These which were ‘all in loose papers, imperfect, 
and undigested,’ were left by him to Bishop Nicolson, who caused them to be 
bound up in six vols. folio and lodged in the library of the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle. See an account of these manuscripts in the first article in this volume. 


t+ The vast, low, wide-spreading church of Kirkby Kendal, originally a Lance . 
building of moderate dimensions, was entirely remodelled ona greatly enlarged 


from 
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from its intrinsic merits and relative importance, of con- 
siderable local interest. With the solitary exception of 
the Abbey Church at Shap,* a small and ruined but admi- 
ral work of the thirteenth century, the churches of West- 
morland are all parochial, and, generally speaking, of 
very simple and humble character. Noris this surprising. 
For in no part of the country, probably, during the whole 
of the middle ages were general circumstances more ad- 
verse than in this to the progress of so costly and refined an 
art as ecclesiastical architecture. The singular absence of 
religious houses,—such frequent centres of its loftiest and 
and purest expression in more populous and fertile dis- 
tricts—from whatever cause arising,—whether, as Fuller 





scale during the late Rectilinear period. It consists of a plain and massive western 
tower, with double belfry windows; and nave and chancel of five continuous 
aisles, withoutiany interior structural line of demarkation between them, Accord- 
ing to Nicolson and Burn, “ It is 180 feet long, and gg feet in breadth,” The 
outer aisles—of great width—and their arcades, which are well proportioned, and 
of singularly 13th century contour, are, together with the tower, wholly Rectilinear. 
Whatever of interest and dignity this great church possesses must be referred 
entirely to the mere qualities of bulk and local association. It would be no easy 
matter, I think, to adduce another of equal size and importance so utterly destitute 
of detail, or harmony of parts; the great width of the outer aisles, and the narrow- 
ness and lowness of the central one, producing an effect of gloom and confusion, 
which, though perhaps picturesque, is far from satisfactory. As it has, moreover, 
during the last thirty years and more been undergoing a course of well-meant but 
severe restoration, involving, among other things, the loss of all, or nearly all the 
ancient roofs, whatever value inan antiquarian sense it may formerly have had is 
now considerably diminished. 


* The Abbey of Shap, or, as it was formerly written, Heppe (from the fruit of 
the wild-rose), stands in deep retirement in a narrow, lonely vale to the west of 
the river Lowther, about a mile beyond the village. Founded, in the first instance, 
at Preston, in Kentdale, by Thomas Fitz-Gospatric, circa 1191 (Nicolson and Burn, 
by a strange error, says ‘‘ 1119, in the 20 Hen. I.”’), it was afterwards transferred 
by him toits present site, when, by a fresh charter, he granted ‘to God and the 
Church of S. Mary Magdalene, of the vale of Magdalene, and the Canons of the 
order of Preemonstratenses, serving God there,’? many additional and ‘extensive 
endowments, as therein are set forth at length. Dying Dec. 7th, 1152, according 
to Nicolson and Burn, but probably not before 1202 (in which year the custody of 
Appleby castle, &c., held previously by his father and himself since 1170, was 
bestowed on Robert de Veteripont), he was buried in thisnew abbey. The whole 
of the church—choir, transept, nave, and north aisle, together with the dependent 
offices—cloisters, chapterhouse, &c., are cotemporaneous and of this date. The 
massive western tower, with its enormous and deep-set window, is an addition of 
the late Rectilinear period, and (thanks to the care of the present owners) in re- 
markably perfect preservation. Altogether,—the beauty of the buildings,—thein- 
tense solitude, —the weird melancholy and desolation that reign around,—combine, 
with the startling unexpectedness of the whole scene, to produce a most impressive 
effect upon the mind. I know few, if any, churches of its size, indeed, which 
so well repay a visit; or which, once seen, are so little likely to be forgotten. 


asserts 
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asserts, because ‘‘ such lazy folk did hate labour as a house 
of correction, and knew there was nothing to be had here 
but what art and industry wrested from nature,’ —or 
because of ‘‘the devotion of the ancestors of these parts 
judiciously expressing itself not in building convents for 
the use of monks, but churches for the worship of God,’* 


* How entirely false and unjust the accusation is, may be seen at once, either 
by reference to the authentic annals of the several orders, or: the concurrent 
testimony of history. Not only will it prove to be untrue (a slight thing where 
Protestant changes are concerned) but the exact reverse of the truth, the special 
title, above all others, perhaps, which the monks won to themselves, and with the 
strictest justice, being that of “‘ Défricheurs de |’Europe.” That the lords of the 
soil (contrary to the prevailing idea) were influenced by no antagonistic feeling 
towards the monastic system in not founding religious houses on the spot (a sup- 
position sufficiently incredible) is evident from the fact of their endowing them not 
only with two thirds of the churches in the county, but also with rents, lands, and 
pensions in several of the same, and remaining parishes. Thus, out of a total of 
thirty parish churches,— 

The Abbey of S. Mary at York had those of Kirkby Kendal, with rents in the 
chapels of Grasmere and Windermere; Heversham, with the manor; Betham ; 
Burton in Kendal, with one carucate of land; Kirkby Lonsdale, with the manor ; 
and Kirkby Stephen, with three carucates of land and his tithe, by grant from Ivo 
de Taillebois; the churches of S. Lawrence and S. Michael, Appleby, with two 
parts of the tithes of all his demesne lands, from Ranulph de Meschines; the 
church of Morland, with two carucates of land, from Ketel, son of Eldred, son of 
Ivo de Taillebois, besides other lands given to it, and its dependent cell of 
Wetheral, by Henry Legate, and Peter his brother; and the churches of Cliburn, 
Musgrave, and Ormside. 

The Priory of Wartre had the church of Barton, from Sir John de Lancastre ; 
and that of Askham, with half a carucate of land. 

The Priory of Conishead was endowed with the church of Orton, by Gamel de 
Penington ; together with divers lands, by Alan, son of Alan de Penington, and 
Thomas de Musgrave. 7 


The Abley of Whitby had the church of Crosby-Ravensworth, with two carucates, 
and r4goacres of land, by giftof Torfin de Alverstain, temp. H.13 the Abbey of S. 
ve York, holding also a pension, and the cell of Wetheral, possessions in the 
parish. 

The Priory of Watton, Yorks., held the manor and advowson of Ravenstondale, 
by the gift of Torphin, son of Robert, son of Copsus, temp. H. 2, with free warren 
in Ravenstondale and Langdale, by grant of Henry III., and 

The Alley of Shap, holding the churches of Warcop, Shap with the manor, &c., 
and Bampton—in all twenty—left the following only unappropriated, viz. :— 

Dufton, Marton, Newbiggin, Kirkby Thore, Broughton, Clifton, Lowther, Asby, 
Crosby-Garret, and Brough—in all ten—among which, in— 

Newliggin, the Abbey of Holm Cultram held the grange of Hale, by gift of 
BA at son of Gamel, and divers lands from Lawrence, son of Robert de New- 

Iocen! in = . 

Kirkby Thore, the Abbey of Holm Cultram held divers lands, with comimon of 
pasture, from the same Waldeve ; together with other lands and rights from Alan, 
and Gilbert de Kirby Thore; Lyulph, son of Lyulph; Robert de Broy; Amabil, 
daughter of Robert de Bereford; and John de Veteripont: in— 

Brougham, the priory of Wetheral had a yearly grant of firewood out of the 
forest of Whinfell, by gift of John de Veteripont : in— . 

Clifton, the priory of Wartre had an annual pension of one mark :— in 


was 
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was in itself a serious drawback. The scantiness and 
poverty of the people too, quite independently of any 
artistic inaptitude which may possibly have characterized 
them, were such as must have forbidden any indulgence 
in architectural display. Then, again, their proximity to 
the Scottish border, and the chronic state of raid and pil- 
lage resulting from such neighbourhood, were further 
causes, which would operate powerfully against the exhi- 
bition of any qualities, save those of mere strength and 
utilitarianism in the churches. And such we shall find to 
be their leading characteristics. They reflect, in fact, with 


Lowther, the priory of Carlisle had a third part of the advowson, by gift of 
Humphrey Machel; the priory of Watton holding another third :— in 

Ashby, the abbey of Shap held three tenements in Great Asby; the abbey of By- 
land, the estate of Grange in. Asby Cotesford, and the hospital of S. Leonard at 
York, the manor of Garthorne. 

Besides these, among the parishes of the appropriated churches, in— 

Kendal, the priory of Conishead held the patronage of the hospital of lepers, by 
gift of William de Lancastre: the abbey of S. Mary, with the cells of Wetheral, 
and S. Bees in Coupland, lands in Great Strickland, by gift of Walter de Strick- 
land; the same abbey holding also lands and tenements in Skelsmergh: the 
abbey of Shap had lands in Hutton: the hospital of S. Leonard in York, the 
manor of Docker: the abbey of Byland had Fawcet Forest, by gift of William de 
Lancaster: the priory of Conishead a moiety of the lands in Patton; and the 
abbey of Cockersand landsin Strickland Roger, called Hundhow: in (the chapelry 
of )— 

Windermere, the abbey of Shap had a tenement: in— 

Heversham, the abbey of S. Mary held the manor of Heversham or great part 
thereof ; the priory of Conishead the fishery of Levene, by gift of William de 
Lancastre; and the priory of Cartmell, the chapel of Stainton, from Sir William de 
Stirkland : in— 

Betham, the abbey of S. Mary, and the priory of Wetheral, held certain lands 
in Haverbrack; and the hospital of S. Leonard, certain rights of forest, by gift of 
Gilbert, son of Roger Fitz-Reinfred: the priory of Conishead, the capital 
messuage, and divers demesne lands of Haverbrack, by gift of Margaret de Ross ; 
a messuage, with gardens, and divers lands, from William de Haverbrec; all the 
lands in Haverbrec of Elias de Gyle, with the fourth part of the mill, &c.; and 
all the lands in the same place of Thomas, son of the said Elias, with their appur- 
tenances; and the abbey of Shap had also landsat Farleton: in— 

Burton, the abbey of Shap had extensive possessions in Burton Patrick, where 
the abbey was first founded, from Thomas Fitz-Cospatrick: in— 

Kirkby Lonsdale, the abbey of Cockersand had lands in Middleton, by gift of 
Edmund de Nevil, knt. : in— } 

S. Lawrence, Appleby, the priory of Wetheral had a carucate of land at Colby, 
from Ranulph de Meschines: the abbey of S. Mary, and the priory of Wetheral, 
a carucate of land in the same place, from Emsand, son of Walter; and the priory 
of Carlisle, lands between Colby and Bolton: the abbey of Shap had a pension in 
Hoff; and the hospital of S. Leonard, two ox gangs of land in Drybeck : in— 

S. Michael’s, Appleby, was a hospital of S, Nicholas, given to the abbey of Shap 

. by John de Veteripont, which in 12 Jac. 1, was sold for £700: also a priory 


simple 
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simple but absolute truthfulness, the spirit of the times 
when they were built; and tell us in language, compared 
with which that of the historian is but as a dull and doubt- 
ful echo, what manner of men they were who built them. 
And it is, I think, precisely in this quality of contem- 

porary witnesses to times so far removed and different from ~ 
our own—the artlessness of whose rude tale makes it only 
the more precious—that the real value of these buildings 
consists. As architectural models, they have little worth. 
Built commonly, perhaps,—in some cases it would seem 
certainly—with an eye to defence* as well as worship, 


founded in 1281, by the Lords Clifford, Percy, and Vescy, with upwards of twenty 
acres of land appurtenant thereto; the priory of Carlisle having lands at Cracken- 
thorp, by gift of Halth le Malchael: in— 

Morland, the priory of Wetheral had the greater part of the manor of Morland ; 
certain lands at Thrimby, with a grange, by gift of John, son of William de 
Thirneby; lands, with a grange at King’s Meaburn; and five tenements in 
Bolton: the priory of Watton, a carucate of land, with pasturage for 1000 sheep, 
&c., in the same place: the hospital of S. Leonard, lands at Newby: the abbey 
of Shap, divers lands at Slegill, with a rent in Bolton; and the priory of Carlisle, 
two ox gangs of land in Meburn Field, with common of pasture for the cattle of 
their men: in— 

_ Barton, the hospital of S. Leonard had two carucates of land at High Barton: 
in— 

Orton, the priory of Watton held the manor of Langdale, by the grant of Henry 
II. ; and the abbey of Byland, the pasture of Breredale : in— 

Crosby-Ravensworth, the abbey of Shap held the whole manor of Regill, with a 
pension of 22s. yearly out of Mauld’s Meburn, by name of alms corn; the hospital 
of S. Leonard holding four ox gangs of land in the same place, by gift of William 
de Veteripont, to which divers other lands were added by his son, Ivo de 
Veteripont : in— 

Warcop, the abbey of Shap had a tenement and cottage at Sandford, in which 
manor was a hospital at Coupman-beck: Byland abbey held the manor of Blea 
Tarn, where it had also a cell of monks, and divers lands at Warcop, by gift of 
oe Taillebois, Torphin, son of Robert, W. de Bereford, and Richard, son of 

etel ; and in— 

Shap, besides the endowments of the founder, the abbey held 9 acres of land in 
the vill of Heppe, from Johanna de Veteripont ; the grange of Milnburn, and 
tithes of all his mills in Westmoreland, from Robert de Veteripont; and the 
grange of Sleddale: the abbey of Byland, certain lands in Shap, with pasture for 
500 sheep in Heppe and Heppeshow, from Thomas, son of Cospatrick; and 
the manor of Hardendale and Wasdale. 


* The necessity of utilizing the churches as strongholds in disturbed districts 
was of far too frequent occurence for such contingent use to be lost sight of in 
their construction. However ill adapted many of them may now seem for the 
purpose, they were still, it must be remembered, even in the humblest cases, much 
larger and stronger buildings than the wretched hovels of the common people; 
and, with their walled enclosures, would very generally offer the best position for 
defence. Among the Westmoreland churches, those of Crosby-Garret (or Gerard) 
and Great Ormside, though small, and not structurally fortified, seem unmistake- 


their 
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** Half house of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot,” 


their most salient characteristic is rough and unpretend- 
ing solidity. This, with simple directness of purpose, and 
a general breadth and dignity of effect, resulting from 
massive construction, and the absence of all vulgar and 
meritricious ornament, make up their chief merit. For 
such higher qualities as scientific composition, beauty 
of proportion, refinement of detail, or elevation and purity 
of style, we shall look in vain. For after all, these 
churches are evidently, in the main, the work, not of 
architects in any true sense of the term, but of un- 
scientific local masons; plain, practical men, very im- 
perfectly educated in the art of their day; and whose 
knowledge of design, so far as it went, was gained only 
by working under, or copying from the works, of more 
skilled masters. But, what strikes us most forcibly, per- 
haps about these buildings, and serves to impress so 


ably posted as citadels. Insize and plan they are curiously alike, each occupying 
the summit of an extremely steep conical mound, which it almost covers. At 
Crosby-Garret the mound is a natural one: at Ormside, where it commands a 
passage of the Eden, purely artificial; the size and shape of each basketful of the 
various materials which compose it being, it is said, easily detected whenever it 
is cut into. Orton church too, both in structure and position, is admirably suited 
for defence. Plainand massive, with broad lead roofs, and strong western tower, 
it crowns the apex of a bold grassy knoll, and plainly forms the natural stronghold 
of the village, At Brough, the church, a massive and easily defensible building, 
is set upon the precipitous bank of the Hellebeck, and forms a sort of outwork to 
the castle. The church of Kirkby Stephen also, is strongly planted on the Eden, 
and that.of Cliburn on the Leeth. In Cumberland, the churches of Burgh-on-the- 
Sands, Newton Arlosh, and Great Salkeld, of which an interesting account, with 
illustrations, by Mr. Cory, will be found in the ournal of the Arch. Institute, 
Vol. XVI., p. 318, Transactions Cumberland and Westmorland Archeological 
and Antiquarian Society, Vol. Il., p. 49, are all more or less distinctly fortified. 
What cannot fail to strike the most cursory observer, however, in the whole of 
these, as well as several like examples in Northumberland, is the very partial and 
inadequate nature of the defences; the tower, when there was one, being com- 
monly the only part capable of offering much resistance. The contrast presented 
to these crude and unscientific expedients, by the complete and logical way in 
which a like, but graver difficulty, was met in the fortified churches of the south 
of France, is very characteristic; and offers perhaps as interesting a field for 
research as any in the domain of Medizval Architecture. Like most others, it is 
best explored upon the spot; but notices and illustrations of several] of these most 
curious and instructive buildings, which include numerous cathedral and other 


_ churches of the most surprising character, among which may be instanced those 


of Agde and Les Saintes Maries—veritable fortresses—may be found in many vols. 
of the Bulletin Monumental, and the magnificent Archives de la Commission des 
Monuments Historiques, now in course of publication by the French Government. 


special, 
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special, and peculiarly local a character on them, is the 
recurrence, in almost every instance, of very extensive, 
and very late Perpendicular insertions and additions--wit- 
nesses no doubt to many a wild foray*—utterly unlike any- 
thing of the kind we are accustomed to meet with elsewhere; 


and differing hardly, if at all, in type, from the Elizabethan, © 


or even post Restoration work, in the farm and manor 
houses. The main walls being usually of very moderate 
height, the general effect of this work, which commonly 
takes the form of rather large square-headed windows, of 
two, though more frequently three, flattened lights, com- 


bines, with their low roofs, and other peculiarities of 


structure, to produce a whole of wonderfully quaint and 
homely look. ‘Taken asa whole, and viewed in a scientific 
or coldly critical light, these Westmorland churches would 
rank humbly enough. Neitherin detail, nor at large, can 
they be said to come up to, or even closely approach, the 
general average of such structures in other parts of the 
country. And yet,—pervading and penetrating these old 
fanes is a spirit of calm repose and power, altogether admir- 
able in its way;—a pastoral simplicity, and atmosphere 
of bygone days, that appeals strangely to the imagination ; 
and invests them, backed as they are by settings of glori- 
ous landscape, with a charm to which otherwise they could 
make no pretence. 

II1.—Prominent among those of more purely urban type, 
is that of Kirkby Stephen. Of its original foundation we 
know nothing. Nor can we now say when the name of 
the place itself first took its present form, though it had 





* During the year 1544 alone, in a single expedition of this kind in Scotland, 
which occurred between the 2nd of July and the 17th of November, the number of 
‘© Towns, towers, stedes, barnekyns, parish churches, and bastel houses, cast down 
and burnt,” is given at a hundred and ninety-two. In the year following, among 
other items, ‘seven monasteries and friar houses”? are returned as ‘‘ burnt and 
destroyed,” in a foray made by the Earl of Hertford, between the 8th and 23rd of 
September (Haine’s State Papers, pp.51-54). Reprisals were never slow to follow; 
and the churches of Westmorland seem to shew clearly, in the advanced 16th cen- 
tury character of their repairs, with what extreme severity they must have 
suffered about this period. 


certainly 
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certainly done so as early as the eleventh century. That the 
Stephen of its distinguishing suffix, however, is the Saint 
and Protomartyr of that name, as asserted by Mr. Machell, 
is, to say the least, and on the face of it, utterly improb- 
able. We have altogether thirty-four names of places 
similarly compounded, but in no single instance is there 
any reference to the Patron Saint of the church. The 
suffix invariably indicates either locality, as in Kirkby 
Wiske, Kirkby Moorside, Kirkby Underdale, &c. ; or owner- 
ship, as at Kirkby Bellars, Kirkby Mallory, or, perhaps, to 
take a local and neighbouring example, Kirkby Thore.* . 
In this last instance, indeed, Mr. Machell—with a weak- 
ness, it may be, for sacred persons—entirely over looking 
the plain and obvious sense of the word, tells us gravely 
that this place “‘is so called from a temple anciently dedi- 
cated to the great idol of the Pagan Saxons, called Thor, 
which was of more estimation among them than any of 
the rest of their idols.” The instance of Kirkby Stephen 
is, no doubt, perfectly analogous with the rest. Not, how- 
ever, that there is any actual Stephen in the case at all, 
whether as founder, or owner, any more than as Patron 
Saint. The name is neither a British nor a Saxon one, 
and therefore, altogether unlikely to have belonged to a 
fora~ot the .soil in pre-Conquest times. It is, in fact; 
pretty certainly (strange as it may seem at first sight), not 
a personal name at all, but a purely local or geographical 
one, a process of corruption, precisely parallel to that 
which in Leominster, has converted the Lug into Leo; 
and in Robertsbridge, the Rother into Robert ; having here, 
in Kirkby Stephen, transformed the Eden into Stephen ; 


* Such would seem at first sight, from the common occurrence of the word as 
a personal name among the Danish, and other northern settlers, to be its natural 
sense in the present instance. In his work on Cumberland and Westmorland, 
Mr. J. Sullivan, however, maintains that while “‘Kirby Thore cannot have any 
connection with the god Thor, it is so called from the Roman road, N. thor, H. 
C. tochar, a highway.” Granting this, it only strengthens the view [ have taken 
(infra), since the suffixes of all the four Westmorland Kirkbys will then have 
reference to local physical features, viz.:—one to the road, and three to the rivers. 


Y and 
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and given us, instead of ‘‘ church town on the Eden” —the 
true signification of the name—that of an individual whose 
existence is simply mythical.* 

But, if unable to point to the precise time of the first 
ecclesiastical foundation, we can at least trace it up toa 
period beyond which it is hardly likely to have gone. The 
evidence—yielded by the building itself—consists of several 
sculptured fragments, chiefly parts of crosses (see Plates I. 
and II.), which were brought to light during the rebuilding 
of the chancel in 1847. The earliest and most interesting 
of them (Plate I., fig 1.), of singularly classical design, is, 
unhappily, very slight and imperfect. In style, it closely 
resembles the early remains from Hexham, now in the 
library of the Dean and Chapter at Durham; with three 
of the patterns on which it is almost identical. See Vol. 
II., Plate 88 and 94, of the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, 
where they are engraved. Essentially the same character 
of composition, though with the addition of birds and 
beasts, will be found in the designs of the Bewcastle and 
Ruthwell crosses figured in Vol. II., Plates 19-22, of the 
same work. As both of these are all but certainly of the 


. 


seventh century, and the Hexham stones, whilst possibly 


of that age, cannot, owing to the very distinct and peculiar 
style of their work, be later than 875,t the question of 
date is brought:within reasonable limits. We shall not, 
I think, be far wrong in referring it to the first half of the 


* Other instances of corrupt change of name are rife enough in Westmorland; 
—thus, Breredale has been converted into Bretherdale ; Coupman-beck, into 
Coupland-beck ; Rutman-fell, into Roman-fell ; Bertha, into Bela, &c. Kirkby 
on the Eden,—Kirkby o’ t? Eden,—Kirkby t’Eden, not improbably, perhaps, pre- 
sent the gradations by which the name has grown into Kirkby Stephen. The 
letter S, which may be thought to offer the chief difficulty, facilitates the pronun- 
ciation, and is, moreover, actually found in the case of Heppe, now, and a long 
time universally known as Shap. 


t+ The year of the Danish devastations ; Simeon telling us ‘ Denique postquam 
sczevissima paganorum devastatio gladio ac flamma ecclesias ac monasteria in 
cineres redegerat deficiente pene Christianitate, vix aliquee ecclesiz et hac virgis 
feenoque contexte sed nulla uspiam monasteria per cc annos reeedificabantur, 


tepescente paulatim fidei religione, cultu vero religionis penitus deficiente; mona- 


chorum nomen erat provincialibus inauditum.’’—(Simeon de Gestis regum Anglor), 


eighth 
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eighth century, or regarding it as a probable witness to the 
first foundation of the church, of whose cemetery cross it 
may well have formed a part. 

The next, in chronological sequence, is the head of a 
cross (Plate II., fig. 2), not later probably than the middle 
of the ninth century. With an outline somewhat recalling 
that of the pectoral cross of S. Cuthbert, this fragment, 
as regards the bosses and connecting lines of its surface 
decoration, has considerable likeness to one of those incised 
upon the very curious tablet stones of the seventh century, 
found in 1833 and subsequent years, in the Saxon graves 
at Hartlepool, and described, with illustrations, by Mr. 
Haigh in the first Vol. of the Journal of the Archzeological 
Association (see p. 190). In form, it may be compared 
with one found at Carlisle, and figured, with a description 
by Mr. Purday, in Vol. XV., p. 85, of the Journal of the 
Arch. Institute; this, however, which is of distinctly 
earlier character, being ascribed by Mr. Westwood, from 
the peculiar lettering of the inscription, to about the year 
700. A second, very similar to this last in outline, also 
inscribed, but of later aspect, and in its five bosses, bound 
together with knotwork, more nearly resembling the 
Kirkby Stephen example, may be found in Vol. III., p. 
72, of the same Journal. It was found in 1807, in the 
churchyard of S. Mary, Lancaster, and ascribed by Pro- 
fessor Finn Magnussen, to whom the inscription was 
referred, to the eighth or ninth centuries. 

The remaining subjects are of altogether different charac- 
ter. They belong, without doubt, to that latter class of 
Saxon work, of the end of the ninth and following centuries, 
so frequently met with — utterly rude and coarse— and in 
which the delicacy and refinement of earlier days are re- 

placed by confused masses of men, monsters, and knot- 
_ work, all equally well drawn and uncouth. Both appear 

to be of about the same date—the tenth century probably 
_ —and show the same rude method of manufacture. This 
appears 
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appears to have been entirely effected with a small sharp 
pointed pick, the punctures of which may be traced both 
on the surface of the designs and of the intervening 
ground-work; the latter, which is merely sunk out, leav- 
ing the patterns square-edged, and perfectly flat. 

The first, and rudest of them (Plate I., figs. 2 and 3), 
consists of the very irregulariy formed shaft of a cross, 
shewing just the commencement of ahead. As will be 
seen, the workmanship is of the feeblest, and ruder, if 
possible, than the design; which, instead of being in relief, 
is, in a great measure only picked in outline. 

In the other. (Plate I1., fig: x.), also .partxof. a. cross 
shaft, the sculpture, barbarous as it is, has more boldness; 
and the merit, for once at least, of turning the intricate, 
and usually unmeaning, ribbon-work to practical account: 
the subject,—appropriately enough—representing Satan 
bound. 

I1I.—The cotemporary Saxon church has left us no 
remains. Whatever its extent, or its materials, may have 
been,—whether wood or stone—it continued in use ap- 
parently down to a late period. Such, at least, is the in- 
ference I draw from the fact, that the earliest details, 
either found or remaining incorporated in the present 
building, and which now constitute all the evidence we 
possess of its presumable successor, show it to have been 
constructed towards the beginning of the last quarter of 
the twelfth century, circa 1170-80. They consist chiefly 
of capitals in the latest Norman, or early Transitional 
style* (see Plate III.) ; and though but few and mutilated, 


* Of these capitals—all characteristic and interesting in their way— one (fig. 
2), happily in all but perfect preservation, is remarkable alike for its subject, and 
the vigour with which it is illustrated. | Despite defects of drawing and other 
shortcomings, it would be difficult (in so small a space and under such conditions) 
to conceive anything exceeding its expression of weird and supernatural horror. 
A question at once arises as to the meaning of the scene. Asingle human figure, usu- 
ally but not always standing, between two lions, or monsters intended for them, is 
frequently found in the mystical or symbolic sculpture of the 12th and 13th centuries, 
specially upon the continent. Examples occur, among others, on the tympana of 
the doorways of the churches at Tonnerre, Burgundy (Bulletin Monumental, T. 
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indicate a church of much dignity. The plan was a very 
unusual one in England, at all times, although occasion- 
ally met with, as at Dowdeswell, near Cheltenham; Pot- 
tern, Devizes ; Alderminster, Warwickshire; Llandabern, 





XVIIL., p. 329); Bully, Calvados (Bull. Mon. T. XIX., p. 553); and, in England, 
on those at Shallfleet, in the Isle ot Wight; and Handborough, Oxfordshire 
(Britton’s Antiq, of Gt. Britain, V. V., p. 208). The subject, which is meant for 
Daniel in the den of lions—a type of the resurrection—is one of the earliest met 
with in Christian art. It forms a principal feature in some of the oldest Christian 
paintings extant, viz: — those in the Cemetery at S. Domitilla, at Tor Marancia, 
on the Via Ardeatina, which De Rossi confidently ascribes to the 1st century, and 
considers as not improbably belonging to the memoria of the consul and martyr, 
Flavius Clemens. Nothing is more striking than the way in which the simple 
treatment there adopted, served as a type in all later representations of the scene; 
the figures being constantly three in number, the human one in the centre, with 
the lions grouped symmetrically on either side. The chief variations consists in 
the attitude of the lions, and their relative proportion to the central figure. In the 
instance just quoted, they are much below their proper size, but rear themselves 
with considerable vivacity against the piece of rock on which the prophet stands 
calmly, with arms outstretched, in the posture of anorante. Ina beautiful fresco 
of the 2nd century, on the ceiling of a cubiculum in the cemetery of S. Lucina, 
where the same subject occurs as a centrepiece, the lions, somewhat smaller still, 
sit quietly upon their haunches like dogs. More diminutive again, we find them 
in precisely the same attitude, on the front of a very rich sarcophagus of the 4th, 
or early part of the 5th century, discovered a few years since in the Basilica of 
S. Paolo fuorile Mura, immediately above the tomb of the Apostle, and now in the 
Lateran Museum. Ona bronze buckle ofthe Merovingian or Carolingian period, 
ficured by De Caumont in the 17th volume of the Bulletin Monumental, p. 136, 
where the superscription DANIEL PROPHETA, leaves no doubt as to the sub- 
ject, the lions, or rather nondescript monsters which do duty for them, are of full 
size, and with bodies raised aloft, and heads upon the ground, appear as though 
doing obeisance to the prophet, who stands between them in an attitude of prayer. 
In the Tonnerre tympanum, which is of the 12th century, the two lions, larger 
than life, are shewn walking; the outstretched hands of the central figure, which 
is very diminutive, resting on either of their heads. At Bully, ofthe same period, 
but where the work is utterly grotesque, the central figure, which is smalland quite 
naked, sits with arms and legs extended in parallel lines between two enormous 
catlike monsters, and grasps them by their tails, which, breaking out into foliage, 
_are carried round the arch, The same scene is found again on the foot of a very 
singular ciborium, or covered cup of ivory, of doubtful date, but not earlier than 
the 14th century—probably as late as the 15th—now in the Museum of the Soc. of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne. In this instance, which is perhaps unique, 
the prophet, who is of very diminutive size, and clothed only with a narrow girdle, 
is shewn kneeling on his knees in prayer, and with his hands joined upon his breast ; 
while the lions sit, each with a fore-paw raised. facing him as usual on either side. 

In all these instances, however, minor differences notwithstanding one thing 
comes out conspicuously the same, and that is, the perfectly self-possessed and as- 
sured attitude of the central figure. 

Now what is specially interesting and significant in the sculpture of the capital 
before us, is, that with the same arrangement of figures, we see the exact contrary 
of this; the zmtention pointing plainly to swift and hideous destruction. Clearly, 
therefore, the group can have nothing to do with Daniel, and some other solution 
of its meaning must be sought. The sculptured tympanum of the doorway of the 
church. at Treviérs (Calvados), supplies the key. It is of the 12th cent., and of 
singular interest, from its design being undoubtedly based on the conventional 
representation of the scene in the den of lions. At the same time, there is no re- 
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Aberystwith; and in the small conventual churches of 
Penmén and Porchester. It consisted of a chancel, north 
and south transepts, nave without aisles, and central 
tower.* This last, which stood above the crossing, was 
carried by four recessed arches on massive clustered piers, 


ference whatever to the historic fact; and the lesson symbolized is evidently a 
different one, for the beasts—no longer even meant for lions—are composite 
winged monsters, with lion-like heads and necks, whose bodies, instead of having 
hind-quarters, taper off severally toa tail, and two dog, or lion-headed snakes. 
Nor are their mouths “‘ shut,” for with wide-open jaws, they furiously attack the 
man, who, though bitten by the snakes in his feet, stands firmly in the midst, and 
with outstretched arms grasps them by the throat and holds them off. Evidently 
it is the Christian who resists, and that successfully, his “‘ adversary the devil ?— 
‘that old serpent ”’—who “‘tanquam leo rugiens circuit, quaerens quem devoret.” 
Precisely the same subject, though with a special application, occurs on the circular 
12th cent. font at East Haddon, Northamptonshire. In this instance, the evil 
power is represented by two great snake-like birds or dragons attacking the central 
human figure, which, vested in a robe reaching to the ground—the white robe of 
baptism—and seizing them by their necks, appears to strangle them. On the 
Kirkby Stephen capital, we see the other issue :—the man who, ‘‘ overcome ”?—not 
** overcometh ”’—is “delivered”? to—not *‘ out of ”—** the mouth of the lion” and 
“power of the dog.” The same fate is expressed in a strikingly similar way, on 
one of the cloister capitals of the conventual church of Milstat in Karnten (Fahrbuch 
der Kaiserl. Kéngl. Central Com., B. 1V., s. 101). Exactly as in the Kirkby 
Stephen example, the two beasts—in this case, however, grand judicial-looking 
lions—advance from different sides; and holding, each, with a raised fore-paw 
inserted in the mouth, a human head between them in the angle, are just about 
rending it in twain. Another instance, shewing the impending doom in actual 
progress, is found in the perforated sculpture which fills one of the circular windows 
opening between the narthex or portico, and nave of the cathedral of Traut in 
Dalmatia (Fahrbuch B. V., s. 198). The same triple grouping is followed here 
as elsewhere; but now the central figure is that of a woman, struggling hope- 
lessly with two winged and crested dragons or basilisks, which have already 
partly swallowed, and are devouring her lower limbs. Had all the Kirkby Stephen 
capitals been preserved, we should probably have seen each issue represented. 
Both appear on adjoining capitals of the doorway of the 12 cent. church of S. 
Agnan, at Cosne sur Loir (Bull. Mon. T. XVI., p. 489), a brief notice of which, 
in conclusion of the subject, I subjoin, in the words of the writer, the late M. 
Vabbé Crosnier :— 

** Au c6té droit (gauche du spectateur), le chapiteau le plus rapproché de la porte 
est orné de deux lions, entre Jesquels se trouvent, nous ne dirons pas un homme, 
mais une quasi-forme humaine; la téte touche le sol, et les jambs se dressent 
contre le cou des lions. Ne doit-on pas reconnaitre ici ’homme terrestre qui s’est 
laiss6é dominer par ses passions ; les pieds, qui doivent étre au service de la téte, 
ont pris sa place, et les deux lions, symboles de la force et le tyrannie du démon, 
semblent contempler leur victime. Le chapiteau voisin est le combat que nous 
avons & soutenir sur la terre et dans Jequel Dieu nous rendra victorieux, si notre 
volonté ne se montre pas rebelle & sa grace Le démon se présente sous la forme 
du lion et du dragon, mais le chrétien n’a rien & craindre, il est assuré qu’il sera 
plus fort que le lion et le dragon,conculcabis leonem et draconem : ici il ne les foule 
pas aux pieds, il leur déchire la machoire d’une main vigoureuse. Le premier 
chapiteau présente la défaite, le second la victoire. 


* Churches with central towers, transepts, and aisles to the nave, are far from 
infrequent ;—whether parochial, as at Darlington, Stratford-on-Avon, Bishop’s 
Canning’s, Ashford, Witney, &c.;—conventual, as at S. Bees, Buildwas, 
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the capitals of whose many shafts were richly decked with 
sculpture (see ante, pp. 188-190). AsatS. John’s, Devizes; 
and in many other Norman examples, the plan of this 
tower— regulated by the width of the respective cross-limbs 
—was not a square, but a parallelogram; whose major 
axis, Measuring internally 18ft. roin., was north and south ; 
dnd the minor, 15ft. 7in., east and west. Beyond these 
leading, if somewhat meagre outlines, there remains little 
to tell of its appearance. The only other fragments of an 
architectural character that have been discovered, consist 
of one or two voussoirs, which have probably formed part 
of the south or west doorways. They are of good zig-zag 
work, set point to point rectangularly ; and serve to shew, 
in connection with the pier capitals, that, if a little rude, 
the detail generally was both vigorous and elaborate. And 
here, as perhaps explaining the superior character of the 
new work in a satisfactory way, the documentary evidence 
is interesting. For we find that towards the close of the 
r1th century—Nicolson and Burn, on what authority does 
not.appear, say in r088*—Ivo de Taillebois, baron of 
Kendal, gave ‘‘to God and the church of S. Mary at York, 
and Stephen the abbot there and the brethren,”’—“ the 
church of Kirkby Stephen and three carucates of land and 
his tithe.” In Henry III’s charter of confirmationt it is, 








Lindisfarne ; or even cathedral, as at Bangor and S. Asaph. Churches with 
central towers, but without transepts, are also of very common occurrence in 
Norman work, as at Iffley, Stewkley, South Lopham, &c. What we so rarely 
meet with—built at one effort, and after a uniform plan—is, an aisleless church 
with central tower and transefts. The latter feature, it cannot be too generally 
known, especially among architects—not one of whom hardly seems to have made 
the discovery—were always, and without exception, in parish churches, mortuary 
or chantry chapels; never, under any circumstances, applied to congregational 
use ; and invariably screened off from the body of the church itself, to which, for 
the sake of convenience, they were set cross-wise. To see, therefore, as we do 
now, new churches constantly built on a cruciform plan, and seated throughout ; 
argues either a complete contempt for ritual propriety, or profound ignorance of 
ancient usuage:—very commonly— both. 


* The date of the foundation of the abbey by King Henry II. 


+ The charter, according to Dugdale (Vol. III., p. 553, ed. Caley),.runs as 
follows: Sciant omnes tam presentes quam futuri, quod ego Ivo Taillebois, pro 
salute animze mez necnon et uxoris mece Lucice, et pro anima patris, mei, et 
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“the half of my domain of Kirkby Stephen, and of the 
church of the same vill and my tithe.” To this great and 
wealthy abbey* therefore, as I suppose, in conjunction 
probably with the then head of the house of Taillebvis, the 
building of this Norman church was chiefly due. 
1V.—Unlike the Saxon structure it superseded, it stood 
but for a very short time—scarce fifty years. for some 
cause or other, now impossible to specify, either insuffi- 
ciency of size, or such failure of foundations as involved 
ruin of the superstructure,—a catastrophe to which 
Norman buildings were singularly liable—or from both 
combined, it was all but completely pulled down, and re- 
erected in the altered fashion of the day, during the early 
part of the 13th century, circa 1220-30. Such sweeping 
and all but complete effacement of so fine a church, so 
soon after its erection, is a fact almost without parallel, 
and one which seems to point directly both to extensive, 
and radical defects of construction. At any rate, whatever 
condition the rest of the building may have been in, the 
tower piers were, even at that early date, so crushed or 
sunk, as to render the rebuilding of at least one of the 
arches, viz.: that of the south transept, matter of necessity; 
and, as there is every reason to think, of the western one, 
opening into the nave, also. The remains of it, which 
only came to light during the recent restoration, shewed 
the Norman capital of the southern nook shaft, supporting 


matris meze, omniumque fidelium animabus, concessisse et dedisse in puram et 
perpetuam elemosinam Deo et ecclesiz S. Mariz Ebor, et Stephano abbati, 
omnibusque fratribus ibidem imperpetuum Deo servientibus, dimidium dominii 
mei de Cherkaby-Stephan, et ecclesiz ejusdem villa, et decimam meam; in 
Wyntuna duas bovatas terre, et decimam meam: et ecclesias de Cherkaby- 
Kendale, et Eversham, et Cherkaby-Lonnesdala, et terras ac communias, quoe ad 
easdem ecclesias pertinent: et villam, quae vocatur Hutton; et ecclesiam de 
Bethome, et terram, quz vocatur Halfrebek: et ecclesiam de Burton, et unam 
carucatam terre, cum communia; et ecclesiam de Clepeam, et unam carucatam 
terrae. Hiis testibus Lucié uxore mea, Ribaldo genero meo, Radulpho Taillebois, 
Roberto clerico, Girardo de Sancto Albano, et multis aliis. 

* At the time of the dissolution, the endowment of Kirkby Stephen was held by 
the priory of S. Martin at Richmond, a cell of S. Mary’s ; but when the transfer 
was made does not appear. 
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a springer, not profiled to its square-shaped abacus, as it 
naturally would be in cotemporary work, and as actually 
is the case in the transept arch; but, on the contrary, 
broadly chamfered in the later style, and bearing no manner 
of relation. to it whatever.* As to the other two arches, 
it is now impossible to speak; both having long since been 
destroyed and rebuilt ; the chancel arch, at least once, 
and that of the north transept, twice. What befell the 
chancel itself is uncertain. Beyond the ground plan, all 
that now remains even of its thirteenth century successor, 
is the piscina and sedilia, which consist of well moulded 
trefoil arches under gabled pediments, and carried on 
slender shafts with capitals of foliage. The work, which 
is somewhat more advanced in character than the nave and 
transept, seems to shew that it was the latest part pro- 
ceeded with ; and, in accordance with the prevailing taste of 
the age, as also, perhaps, to bring it more into proportion 
with the new nave, that it was greatly lengthened east- 
wards.ft ‘The north transept was rebuilt from the founda- 
tions. The new work, though simple, was of effective de- 
sign; having good basement mouldings, central, and flat 





* Though actual proof of the fact is wanting, it appears probable that the arches 
of the tower, as originally built, were semicircular on the broad faces towards the 
nave and chancel, and pointed towards the transepts. Of the four, only the outer 
ring of the South transept arch, and that rebuilt in the 13th century, remained, 
at the time of the late restoration. It was, and is now, (for is was necessary to 
rebuild it again) obtusely pointed. As the springer of the outer ring of the 
western arch was found embedded, in situ, in the masonry of the south nave wall, 
(where it still remains) it would seem, both that the aisleless Norman nave was 
‘a trifle wider than the present one; and that the piers of the east and west arches 
were set back as far as possible, so as not to impede the view: sufficient support 
for the tower being obtained, as usual, by projecting the piers of the transepts. 
The increased relative span which this arrangement gave to the nave and chancel 
arches, even where the cross-limbs were equal in diameter, would here, of course 
when the transept was actually narrower by above three feet, be greatly exag- 
gerated; and render either excessive stilting, or the adoption of the pointed arch, 
necessary to secure uniformity of height. The former plan was followed at 
Malmsbury and Wimborne: the latter, at Oxford and S. David’s. 


_+Two remarkable instances of Norman chancels lengthened, but otherwise 
undisturbed, occur in Northumberland, at Norham, and the priory church of 
Lindisfarne; the former, especially curious, from the original work being of 
exceptional length. The choir of Bolton priory offers an interesting example of 
elongation, with rebuilding of the upper parts in flowing pointed: that of Wimborne 
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square corner buttresses, and plain lancet windows ; two 


facing north, and two others west. The eastern elevation, 
which was no doubt similar, has been destroyed. So also, 
has the whole of the south transept. As to the nave, 
whether ruinous or not, it would seem, at least, to have 
become inadequate to the wants of the parish. At all 
events, it was completely swept away and rebuilt; of far 
greater length, probably, than before—and, with the ad- 
dition of north and south aisles. Its new dimensions 
were 18 ft. 6 in. in width, by 79 ft. o in. in length beyond 
crossing, or upwards of four diameters. As originally 
built, the aisles were in the proportion usually observed in 
the thirteenth century towards the central part, viz.: one 
half, or somewhat less. Here, it was 8 ft. 3 in. on the 
south side, and 8 ft. 0 in. on ce north. 

The great extent of this grand nave was fully eanaliad 
by its excellence. Solidly built of well dressed stone, 
within and without, it was divided internally into six bays 
on the north, and seven on the south; where the extra 
bay towards the east, though of the same height as the 
rest, was considerably narrower™ (see Plate IV). Norwas 
this irregularity, as might appear at first sight, a piece of 


minster, of one nearly trebled in length by rich and beautiful Early English 
additions. Perhaps as striking a case as any is found in the cathedral of S. 
Magnus at Kirkwall; where, on the completion of a gradually built, and greatly. 
extended nave, three extra bays—absolutely necessary for proportion—were 
added to the short Norman choir, the low clerestory walls of which were slightly 
raised to match them. At Carlisle, and generally wherever means permitted, 
especially in monastic churches, as at Rievaulx, Selby, Southwell, Fountains, 
Tynemouth, &c., all traces of the earlier style were utterly obliterated. 


* This accuracy seems to indicate a more than common care and forethought; 
uniformity of height being obtainable only by keeping the point of the intrados 
lower in the narrow, than 1 in the other arches. Had it been fixed at the same level, 
that of the extrados, owing to the acuter angle of intersection in the narrow arch, 
would have been thrown too high, as in the eastern and western arches of the 
choir at Carlisle; where, at the east end, for want of this precaution, the string- 
course of the triforium has had to be broken, and stepped up to admit the apex 
of the arch below. 

It. may perhaps be permitted me to add (for the task was both a tedious and 
a dirty one) that every separate stone in this narrow arch, and the adjoining one 
together with those of the columns and wall above, was exactly measured before 
being drawn to scale. The masonry, in medizval work, is often as characteristic 

a feature, and quite as decisive of date as the mouldings themselves, and cannot 
be too carefully studied, either by architects or archzologists. 
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mere purposeless caprice, or the result of any error in set- 
ting out the plan, but of exact and careful design. For, 
from certain indications, partly visible before the late 
works were commenced, and partly discovered during 
_ their progress, it became manifest that the north aisle, as 
first constructed, was not prolonged in the ordinary way 
till it joined the transept, but was cut short some few feet 
to the west of it. Thus much was suggested by a vertical 
break. in the masonry of the external wall, now rebuilt. 
Decisive proof of the fact was subsequently obtained by 
the discovery of the foundations of the east wall itself, in 
an exact line with this break, and with the eastern res- 
pond of the arcade, which it just cleared. The reason for 
this most unusual arrangement was not, at first, very ap- 
parent. Further exploration, however, served to clear up 
the difficulty satisfactorily. On taking down the eastern 
respond of the arcade just’ mentioned, with a mass of 
masonry which lay beyond it, and immediately opposite 
the narrow bay of the southern arcade; the western jamb 
of a doorway, cotemporary in character with the arcades, 
was found, just eastward of the east wall of the aisle. It 
was simply chamfered towards the nave, from which, as 
the rebate showed, the door must have opened outwardly. 
Evidently, therefore, the doorway could not have been exter- 
nal, but connected with some structure narrower than the 
aisle, and inserted between its eastern extremity and the 
transept : — doubtless, the external stair-case turret of the 
Norman tower, which, on the reconstruction of the nave, 
was allowed to retain its original position. That its pro- 
jection northward, was less than that of the aisle, was 
proved by the fact that when, on the final destruction of 
the central tower at a later date, this turret was removed, 
and the aisle wall continued in a straight line eastwards, 
it ran end-onwards against the south-western lancet of the 
transept, which it cut vertically in two. The raison @étre 
of the seventh, or extra eastern bay of the south arcade, as 

also 
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also of its narrower span, is thus clearly established: it oc- 
cupied a space exactly corresponding to that between the 
end of the original north aisle and transept, and which, 
for the most part, was taken up by the tower stairs. Slight 
and unimportant as the arrangement of these latter might 
be thought, a moment’s reflection only is needed to shew 
how carefully the matter was considered in planning the 
new nave; and how, in all likelihood, it affected, even if it 
did not rule the proportion of its arcades,—by far the 
noblest and most striking features of the building. Per- 
fectly simple, and without any advantages of sculpture or 
detail to aid them, their fine effect is due entirely to good 
proportion, and the principle of continuous iteration. The 
whole of the columns are circular; and the arches, which 
are of two chamfered orders, with hood moulds, equilate- 
ral. Apart from the general charm of the composition as 
a whole, heightened, perhaps, by just such a soupcon of 
provincial rudeness as suffices to impress local character; 
_ the most striking features of these arcades is found in the 
bases of the columns, which are of unusual, and (as might 
be thought in comparison of the height of the shafts, and 
intercolumnar spaces) disproportionate size ; but which, in 
fact, help most materially to produce that effect of power 
and solidity which gives so marked and stately a character 
to the work. They are wholly circular ; the abaci of the 
capitals, which are of severe bell-shaped outline, being 
octagonal. Though somewhat low, perhaps, even from the 
first, when it had all the advantages of high pitched roofs 
and symmetrical proportions to help it; the idea of in- 
definite length, induced by simple repetition of parts—arch 
after arch, and pillar after pillar, in long drawn vista—all 
leading up to and centring in the massive piers, and deep- 
set, gloomy arches of the tower—admirable foils to the 
light and beauty of the chancel which lay beyond—must 
have been peculiarly fine; and proves that the architect, 
whoever he may have been, was fully equal to his task. 

Had 
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Had his points of support been fewer, and his arches of 
greater span (as without any actual fault might easily have 
been the case); it is clear that the design—so telling even 
now—would merely have reached the level of the com- 
monplace; and that, instead of the work of an artist, we 
should see here, as now-a-days, alas! in our new churches 
we do but too frequently, that of a mere builder or mechanic. 

Thus, in the short space of something like half a cen- 
tury, was the Norman church—itself a supplanter—so com- 
pletely effaced that hardly a vestige was left to tell of its ex- 
istence. A new fabric, larger, lighter,and more commodious 
had risen from its ruins; like it, to endure for a while, and 
then in turn to be so transformed as to become a history. 

V.—As its builders left it, the new church would seem 
to have continued with little alteration till the last quarter 
of the fourteenth century, and then a period of alteration 
and addition set in, which was only brought to a close in 
the latter half of the sixteenth. At what point these new 
_ works were commenced, in what order they proceeded, or 
by what peculiarities of detail they were distinguished, we 
have now, unfortunately, but little means of ascertaining. 
- The only erection of which the successive dates can be 
specified with tolerable accuracy, is the southern chapel 
of the choir, otherwise known as the Musgrave, S. George’s 
or Hartley chapel. Machell, in his unpublished MS. 
notes, speaking of it before its destruction in 1847, says: 

“The Quieris in Length 15 passesor yards. In bredth 
7. Haueing on South Hartley Quier wch extends in 
Length from the Screen or body of the Church Eastward 
g and in Breadth 8. w“ lookes through one Arch into the 
great Quier wher in are 2 Monuments, One vnder an Arch 
on ye S. Side wall, wt Musgrave’s Armes on the pitch of 
the Tablings, and a blew Marble Through (as they call 
them here) wt? Musgrave’s Armes upon the Edge of it and 
this inscription—* 


* Inscription omitted in MS. See following page. 


‘¢ Above 
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‘¢ Above the arch Musgrave’s Armes supported by a Lyon 
seiant and a pelican in her piety. The other in the middle of 
the Skreen w¢h dividesit from the Quier sc a Man in Armour 
wth a Sword at his right Side and something like a broken 
Spear or Truncheon; and on his head an old fashion’d hel- 
mot, and a Lyon couch’t at his feet. Laying upon a Table 
of Stone, enclos’d like a through haueing sides of Nich’d 
worke (This is all of Hewn stone) and has bin long taken 
for St Andrew Hartley’s Effigy; but by this () escutcheon 
on the hilt of his hanger, I discovr’d it to be one of the 
Musgraves. And above on the timber () are Musg. Armes 
impale Clifford, and Musgrave’s Armes impaleing. And in 
truith this may seem to have bin builded by some of the 
Musg. upon their accession to Hartley C.”’ 

‘© In the S. Window were Clifford impaling Musgrave and 
Musgrave quartering Stapleton, and Musgrave and other 
coats, Wharton, Clifford, and Musgrave impaling Ward.” 

Of the two monuments thus described, —which still 
occupy similar positions in the new building—the former 
was evidently, from its structural character, and similarity 
in style to such small fragments of it as survive, cotem- 
porary with the chapel of which it formed a part. This, I 
think, is perhaps the chief interest it possesses, for its de- 
tails, though characteristic enough of late local Gothic, 
are of very slight merit. The inscription, which Mr. 
Machell omitted to copy, reads thus : —* 


Hie - iuret - Ricand’ - Qusgraug - miles. int’ .« Blisahe 
uxoye ~ sit -et- Ohoma - fitin. at . beye’ . cart. yi. obit 
ixo. die. mtesis . Dougmk . an. dni. mecerlxitit. qui. waning 
sypiciet’ «d's - amet, 


* It is given very inaccurately in Nicolson and Burn’s History, where (no 
attention being paid to the contractions) it is printed in full; and with the reading 
“‘juxta” instead of ‘‘inter”’ although the three first letters of that word are. 
perfectly distinct. The general condition of the inscription, however, from the 
perishable quality of the stone, which flakes off bedwise, is very fragmentary. 
The Hi, in ‘‘ Hic,” vembris,”’ ‘‘an dni,” and the ‘‘m” in the date, have disappeared 
entirely; while several letters forming parts of the words ‘‘Elizabetham,” 
‘heredem,”’ ‘‘ anime,” and “ propitietur,” are so much defaced as to render an 
exact reading all but impossible. 

It 
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It is cut as a border, on the top of a perfectly plain altar- 
tomb, whose base and covering stone are simply cham- 
fered; ‘‘ Musgrave’s Armes,” a small and poorly cut 
shield, only, being worked in the centre of the latter, to 
the front. The tomb itself stands half: within, half out- 
side, a flat segmental-pointed arch of meagre detail; sur- 
mounted, however, by a deep and elaborate hood-mould 
of rather uncommon character, on which, it may be ob- 
served, the whole expression of the monument (such as it 
is) depends. This hood-mould is crocketed on its upper 
side: the splayed under side being filled by a lace-like 
scroll of foliage, with two little birds near the apex, and at 
the eastern end, a couchant hound. Above the centre— 
‘on the pitch of the Tablings ’’ —another and larger shield 
of Musgrave is displayed, enfolded in the wings of a kneel- 
ing angel, and supported on either hand bya Lyon sejeant 
and a ‘‘ Pelican in her piety.”’ At the spring, where they 
serve as terminals, are arranged respectively, a square- 
shaped mass of foliage, and a tablet bearing the sacred 
monogram a a6) 6 ; the whole work, however, (owing in 
some degree, possibly, to the nature of the material—a 
dark blue limestone) being excessively hard and thin. On 
the roof—most happily preserved from the ancient one— 
are six oaken bosses as follows, viz. : —1st a shield, Clifford 
impaling Musgrave :--2nd, foliage : —3rd, a shield, Clifford 
imp. Musgrave, as before:—v4th, a shield, Musgrave and 
Stapleton quarterly ;—5th, foliage; and 6th, an elongated 
tablet, divided in the centre, and charged with two devices, 
meant perhaps—from the figure of a heart which occurs 
_ In each—as rebusses for Hartley. 

The heraldic evidence thus afforded is especially valu- 
able; for it proves that neither the tomb nor chapel were 
erected by Richard de Musgrave himself,— whose son 
and heir Thomas, according to the inscription, might seem 
to have pre-deceased him—nor yet by his immediate suc- 
cessor, as the same son really was; but, by his grandson, 
: Sir 
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Sir Richard de Musgrave, son and heir of the said Thomas, 
and husband of Johan, daughter of Thomas Lord Clifford ; 
whose arms, by reason of her superior rank, he impaled on 
the dexter side of his two shields of Clifford and Musgrave ; 
and who, further, as heir of his mother, Johanna de 
Stapleton, (daughter and coheir of Sir William de Staple- 
ton) as well as of his father, Thomas de Musgrave, was 
alone entitled to bear (as on the third shield) the arms of 
Musgrave and Stapleton quarterly. As Thomasde Mus- 
grave’s death occurred in 1469, and the erection of his 
(and of his father’s) tomb would not, in all probability, be 
long delayed; we may safely assign both tomb and chapel 
to circa, 1470. Some remnants of oaken tracery, taken 
from the ancient screen (of cotemporary date) are at 
present worked up in that which fills the arch opening to 
the transept. Though very thin, and somewhat rude, 
they are by no means devoid of merit, and—in common 
with many other examples of late wood-work—exceedingly 
suggestive of, or of a reminiscence of, the designs of an 
earlier period. The other monument, on the north side of 
the chapel, which Mr. Machell states to have been taken 
in his day for that of Sir Andrew de Harcla, Earl of Car- 
lisle, degraded and executed temp. Ed. II., is, as the 
armour alone shews, later than the date of that nobleman’s 
death by nearly a century. As the heraldry proves it to 
belong to a head of the house of Musgrave, and all the 
details of dress and armour point to about 1420; * we shall 


* Should this date be thought somewhat late, it must be remembered that the 
north was ever slow to change, and given rather to follow than to set the fashion. 
Although the baldric and jupon disappear rapidly after 1420, not only are both 
found on the splendid monument of Ralph Nevill, the 1st, or great Earl of 
Westmorland, at Staindrop, who died in 1425, but also the high-peaked bascinet 
and chain camail, defences, which at that time had become well nigh obsolete. 
If the harness of the great Earl Marshall himself be somewhat antiquated, 
what wonder that the Hartley Knight’s should be so too! We cannot, I think, 
assign the effigy to his father, Sir Thomas de Musgrave, who died in 1409, since 


that would give us almost the earliest example of complete plate armour known, — 


and put him in the very fore-front of the fashionable leaders of his day. Still less 
can it be attributed to his son and successor Thomas, who died in 1442; a period 
at which all the accoutrements displayed, were either greatly changed in form, or 


not 
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not err I think, in assigning it to Sir Richard de Musgrave 
—grandfather of the Richard of the tomb opposite—who 
succeeded his father, Sir Thomas de Musgrave, in 1409,— 
was livingin 1422,—and whose son and successor, Thomas, 
died in 1442. It is only a small and poor work, 6 ft. 8 in. 
jong, 2 ft. 4 in. broad, and.2 ft. 10 in, high; not. ill- 
designed indeed, nor lacking a certain picturesqueness, but 
coarse and rude. The ends are plain: the sides, relieved 
by six crocketed, ogee-trefoiled niches, or “‘ hovels,” with . 
groined canopies, and separated by buttresses terminating 
in short pinnacles. The Effigy is clad in complete armour 
of plate. The head, which is bare, has flowing curly locks 
divided in the midst, and rests upon a tilting helm, whence 
issue a pair of arms—the extremities now broken off.— 
The hands— 
“in adoration press’d 
Palm against palm,” 
are encased in gauntlets; the arms, in vambraces rere- 
braces, and coudiéres. A short surcoat or jupon, embrot- 
dered with enriched annulets, covers the back and breast 
plates, immediately above whose lower wndée, or waved edge, 
is seen the broad horizontal Cingulum militare, Bawdric, 
or Knightly belt; its pattern—with a special allusion per- 
haps to the coat armour of the house—being made up of 
strongly defined annulets. Crossing this diagonally, is 
the rich and narrow sword belt, from which depends— 
to the right, the sword, with the arms of Musgrave on its 
hilt,—to the left, the mzsericorde or anlace, but both much 
broken. Below the jupon, appears a narrow fringe of 
discarded altogether. If, however, we suppose, what is in every way likely to 
have been the case, that both the Nevill and Musgrave tombs were prepared during 
the life-time of the individuals represented on them, every trace of difficulty 
vanishes at once, for we shall see in both cases, the usual fashion of the day. 
- Now, the Nevill monument would almost certainly be erected between the date of 
the foundation of the college at Staindrop in 1412, and the Earl’s death in 1425; 
and as Elizabeth, the wife of Sir Richard de Musgrave, died in 1415, when the 
vault would be constructed, nothing is more probable, than that after the common 


custom, the tomb which covered it, should be set up either then, or shortly 
afterwards. 


AA mail. 
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mail. Cuisses, genouilliéres, and jambarts of plate pro- 

tect the legs, and laminated sollerets the feet, which, fur- 
nished with rowelled spurs, rest upon a lion couchant. 
Mr. Machell’s quickness in detecting the obscure annulets of 
Musgrave on the sword hilt, while entirely overlooking 
their display upon the surcoat, is curious enough. Equally 

so, his assertion—‘‘on his head an old fashion’d hel- 
mot,’’—the head resting in fact on the helmet, not the 
«helmet on the head.” ‘The “‘ Sword at his vight side,” is, 

of course, at his left; and the—something like a broken 

Spear or Truncheon’”’—something very like a flight of 
fancy, since it is simply the dagger, or rather what is 

left of it, and nothing else. A singular tradition was 

connected with this tomb. The man whose image it sup- 
ported, and who slept below,—so went the story—had 

killed the last wild boar, on Wild-boar fell. Testimony, 

strangely corroborating this lingering tale, was brought to 

light some thirty years ago. In 1847, during the rebuild- 

ing of the chancel, it became necessary, in laying the 

foundations of a new pillar, to remove the tomb, and ex- 

pose the vault when— 

“confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ” 

were at once revealed. There lay the body of the Knight : 

beside it, another: his wife’s most probably—and there 

also, mivabile dictt ! carefully interred,—a relic, treasured, 

we may be sure in life, since neither death nor the grave 

itself could part him from it—the tusk of the last wild- 

boar.* I append, in a foot-noot, a detailed account of 
hunter, will be found in Vol. II., p. 80, of the fournal of the Arch. Institute. 

It was discovered in a barrow at Dale Park, near Arundel, in June 1810, and 

consisted of a pair of large stag’s antlers, on which reposed the feet of a skeleton 

—that of an ancient Briton—six feet inlength. In connection with this subject, the 

following quotation from Roach Smith’s Richborough, &c., may not be without 

interest.—Richborough.—‘ Tusks of the boar were also numerous. One of these © 
has a piece of ornamented bronze fastened to it, evidently to admit of its being 

worn as an ornament, or perhaps as a trophy; for hunting the wild boar was one 


of the field sports with which the Romans in Britain diverted themselves, as is 
curiously recorded by an inscription on an altar found at Stanhope, in the County 


the 
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the discovery, as given by Mr. King, the then vicar, in 
a letter to Sir George Musgrave, which as the evidence 
of an eye-witness, seems well worthy of preservation.* 
Another, and still earlier tomb remains in this chapel. 
Though the least pretentious, it is yet, in some respects, 
perhaps, the most interesting of the three, being, pretty 
certainly, (for it is uninscribed) that of Sir Thomas de 
Musgrave, the most illustrious of all the line; the first of the 
name who possessed Hartley—and, as there is every reason 
to believe, the original founder of the chapel, whose death 








of Durham, dedicated to the god Sylvanus, by a hunter, on account of his success 


in taking a boar of enormous size, which many before him had tried in vain to 


take. The inscription is as follows: ‘Sylvano invicto sacrum C. Tetius Veturius 

Micianus Pref. Alz Seborianz ob aprum eximiz forma captum quem multi 

antecessores ejus przedari non potuerunt v.s.1. p.?. Gough’s Camden, V. III., 
R17. 

P * Vicarage, Kirkby Stephen, July 12th, 1847. 

Dear Sir George, 

On removing the monument and digging for a foundation for the central pillar 
of the arches between the Chancel and your chapel, we came to a vault walled 
with ashlar work. At the bottom of the vault, which extended as far as the rock, 
about 7 feet from the surface, two persons had been interred; oneina lead coffin, 
the other apparently not so. The lead, however, was so far corroded by age that 
no trace of any inscription can be found, nor indeed does it appear certain whether 
it had ever been in the usual form of a coffin, but, perhaps, wrapped round the 
body. The face was downwards. In the vault we also found a boar’s tusk, which 
I enclose, on account of the curious coincidence of a tradition prevailing in these 
parts that the man who hunted the last wild-boar on Wild-boar Fell, in this parish, 
was interred under the monument with the recumbent figure and a tusk being 
discovered among the remains. 

I am happy to say that rapid progress is being made with the rebuilding of the 
Chancel, so that I am now in hopes of having it covered in by November. 

Your Chapel is, of course, left standing, but the walls and roof, in removing 
the arcl: between it and the Chancel, have turned out so much worse than was 
expected, that I fear the whole must soon be taken down, or it will fall of its own 
accord. The portion which has shrunk I have propped as well as I can, but two 
irremediable errors have been committed in building, the not laying the foundation 
sufficiently deep, so as to be out of the way of injury from graves, the other the 
want of throughs or bond-stones, in consequence of which the ashlar work is 
separating from the main wall. Should the east wall of the Chapel threaten to 
give way any further I trust I may have your sanction for at once taking down a 
portion that is dangerous, At the same time it would be more satisfactory both 
to yourself and me if some one in your employ were to examine it, when it might 
be taken down or afterwards rebuilt at your own convenience. The drawings and 


details of the new Chapel (the same dimensions as the present one) you will 


remember examining, they being in conformity with the plans for the restoration 
of the whole Church as furnished by the architect. 
I remain, Dear Sir George, 
Yours very faithfully, 


HENRY KING. 
Sir George Musgrave, Bart., Edenhall. 


occurred 
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occurred circa 1376. It lies on the eastern platform, im- 
mediately south of the place of the high altar, and con- 
sists of a slab of red sandstone, with a floriated, or fleur- 
de-lysed cross in relief, rising from a stepped base, which 
is perforated with an ogee-headed trefoil: to the north, or 
left of the cross-shaft (with which it is parallel), lies a long 
straight sword, and over it a plain heater-shaped shield: 
the whole in state of great decay. 

A small piscina, with a fluted bowl, of the same material 
as the grave stone, is now all that remains 7m siti of this 
(as I presume) the first Musgrave chapel; though the 
tracery of a square-headed window, of three ogee-trefo- 
liated lights, of cotemporary dates, which seems to have 
been inserted in the later chapel, and which was removed 
altogether on its rebuilding in 1847, may still be seen, as 
a piece of ornamental railing, in the town. 

VI.—At what period the work of transformation, com- 
menced, as we may suppose by the erection of the first 
Hartley chapel in the fourteenth century, was followed up 
by the Whartons with their corresponding chapel on the 
opposite side of the choir, is somewhat uncertain. From 
the fact of their being the only family in the parish of 
equal rank with the Musgraves, it might seem probable 
that they would not long be content to remain without the 
like mark of distinction. Not a vestige, however, remains 
to testify to its date, or tell us whether the chapel which 
received the vault and tomb of Thomas, rst Lord Whar- 
ton* (temp. Eliz.), was built by him (as apparently was 
the case) in the first instance, or not. Nor have any 


* «Sir Thomas Wharton, of Wharton, Co. Westmd., Kt., Governor of the 
Town of Carlisle, 33 Hen. VIII., 1541, summoned to Parlt. as a baron, Ed. VI. to 
8 Eliz., died 10 Eliz., 1568; buried at Kirkby Stephen, Westmorland, M.1.”— 
H.M. College of Arms. His will. however (Appendix B), which was not proved 
till 7th April, 1570, nearly two years afterwards, directs his burial to take place 
‘*in the parish church of Healaughe in the queare there.” That of the lady Anne, 
his widow (Appendix C), dated 12th March, 1582, proves that this direction was 
carried out, since she orders her body ‘To be buried in the parishe churche of 
one! in the quere ther wher my late good lord and husband the Lord Wharton 

oth lie. 
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of their monuments, save one, come down to us, to throw 
light upon the subject. This, which Machell describes as 
a ‘‘great Marble Through near the Church door,” is a 
plain altar tomb, 8 ft. 4in. in length, 4 ft. oin. breadth, and 
2 ft. g in. high; with a small shield bearing a Maunch 
(worked out of the thickness of the covering slab), in the 
centre of the south side, and standing, not as he states, 
near the door of the church, but near the gate of the 
churchyard. It is precisely similarto that of Sir Richard 
Musgrave, circa 1470; and, from the absence of any in- 
scription, may be thought to confirm the tradition men- 
tioned by him, that previous to the first Lord Wharton’s 
time, all the members of that family—for whom, ap- 
parently, it did general duty—were buried under it. If 
this were really the case, then, any question of an earlier 
chapel is at once disposed of, for Lord Wharton’s must have 
been the first. After finishing his account of the Hartley 
chapel, Mr. Machell thus proceeds : — 

“‘On the opposite side is Wharton quier, much of the 
same bigness, but divided by a Screen under 2 Arches, 
with a piller in the middle. Inthe Center of w°h is placed 
a large Through wt The Armes and Quarterings of Lord 
Wharton’s family on ends and sides of it, and round au 
the edge is this inscription— . i 

“and above on the Table is iced) eine alles 
Wives one on the right hand and the other on [the left]. 

‘¢This Monument also is cut of hewn stone. Materiam 
superat opus. And all about and dais (sic) of Wainiscot 
Rails and Ballusters, Locked up tht I could not take an 
exact account of it. 

‘‘ Beneath this Quier is a ull [to] Bury in, and ’tis 
said before the making of it, that they Bury’d under a 
great Marble Through near the church door; and there is 
this probability of it that on edge of the Tube (? Table) 


* Inscription omitted, see p. 209. 
about 
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about the middle of it is an Escutcheon wth a Manche 
upon it: w% shews however that it has belonged to some 
of the Whartons. 

‘‘ Nor is it any derogation to them to be buried, since it 
shews their humility* and O: fs: Till of late it was 
not permitted to bury in the Church, no not in the Church 
Yard.” 


With the single exception of the tomb, the whole of the 
details above referred to,—‘‘ Arches, piller, Screen, desks, 
Rails, Ballusters ’’—have disappeared as completely as the 
chapel itself, which, for many years prior to its rebuilding in 
1851, lay in a state of roofless and abject ruin. The vast 
monument of Lord Wharton and his two wives, Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Bryan Stapleton, of Wighill, Knt.; and 
Anne, daughter of George, Earl of Shrewsbury; occupies 
(as formerly) the centre.f Grandiose and imposing (after 
a fashion) as it is, it cainot, however, be considered asa 
favourable specimen, even of the degraded art of its day. 
The whole composition is ponderous and clumsy: the draw- 
ing poor: the execution spiritless: and the general expres- 
sion, that of dull and feeble pomposity. It is built of a 
fine, white, close-grained stone; { and is 7 ft. r in. in length 
and breadth, and 3 ft. 5 in. high. The effigies, it is clear, 


* This, and the following sentence, explain clearly enough, that by ‘“‘ Church 
door,”’ is meant the door leading to the Church ; 1.e., the door opening from the 
street into the Churchyard, near which the tomb actually stands, as doubtless it 
has done from the first. 


+ Though wholly free from the many forms of injury, with which, ever since the 
sixteenth century the native barbarian has delighted to deface such ancient monu- 
ments as he has had access to, this tomb is, nevertheless, pitiably mutilated. The 
“mischief,” far from being of the ordinary sort,—such, I mean, as an eminent 
personage is said to find “ still for idle hands to do,”—bears witness, on the 
contrary, to a sudden and violent catastrophe, such as the falling of the roof of 
the chapel ; the whole of the parts directly struck, being broken clean off, but 
otherwise uninjured. Thus at the upper end, all the hands and forearms are 
severed from the bodies; and at the lower, the bull supporting the feet of the 
central effigy is decapitated ; while the feet of the others, with the animals beneath 
them, and the extremities of the slabs out of which they are worked, are com- 
pletely knocked away. The whole of the balusters, also, which originally sur- 
rounded the tomb, and supported the tabling, though otherwise undamaged, are 
smashed up into short lengths, as from the shock of a severe concussion. 

{ Nicolson and Burn call it alabaster. 


are 
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are all three carefully modelled portrait statues; and shew 
us their originals, down even to the minutest details of 
dress and ornament, exactly in their habits as they lived. 
In the centre lies Lord Wharton, a lean, ill-favoured grisly 
old man, with hollow cheeks, wrinkled brow, and short, 
thick beard and moustache. He is in a full suit of plate; 
his head bare, and resting on his tilting-helm, which is 
surmounted by his crest,—a bull’s head erased, and collared 
with a ducal coronet. A bull supports his feet. 

On his right, is his first wife, Eleanor Stapleton, a plain, 
homely looking woman, in early middle life. Strongly 
marked lines surround her mouth, giving it, (though really 
somewhat prominent) a sunken appearance, and impart- 
ing to her whole face a severe and disagreeable expression. 
Her hair—parted in the middle—is laced transversely, on 
either side, into small parallel bands, by a narrow braid. 
Immediately above it, is seen the indented edge of a linen 
cap—perhaps the lining of the close-fitting skull-cap, or 
‘‘ Paris head,” (?) * of silk, or velvet, which, with its fall- 
ing lappet, and a demi-wreath, or coronal of jewellery, 
compose her head-dress. Her gown,—stiff and expanded 
—with long drooping sleeves, is open in the front, display- 
ing the petticoat. It falls on each side, in heavy folds; 
and terminates, upwardly, in a high recurved collar, em- 
broidered in simple lines. Underneath, appears the 
chemise, gathered in plaits about her neck, and finished 
with a band and scalloped edging. A plain, and very 
narrow belt of silk or leather, tied in a simpie knot, en- 
compasses her waist; dependent from which, is a long, 
square-linked chain, supporting a jewel—its design, a rose 
between two intersecting triangles. A plain, square cushion 
supports her head: her feet rest upon a dog. 

Anne Talbot, whose effigy appears to the left of her 





* A close cap, which projected forward at each side of the face, ina way some- 
what recalling the cheek-plates of the ancient Greek helmets. It was accompanied 
by a veil, or lappet, which fell backwards upon the shoulders ; and was enriched 
at the front with a fillet of gold or jewels. 

husband, 
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husband, is of another class altogether. Fair and stately, 
she looks young, even for the daughter of the ghastly old 
man who lies beside her; while her delicate features—so 
calm and proud in their repose—are of the highest, and 
most aristocratic type of beauty. Her hair, perfectly 
plain, is simply parted from her brows beneath a cap and 
lappet, in all respects similar to her companion’s; but the 
fillet, or demi-coronal of gold and jewels, is of much 
greater richness, and about her throat she wears a double 
ruff.* The rest of her habiliments, though (like the head- 
dress) generally resembling those of Eleanor Stapleton, 
are yet marked by a few peculiarities which deserve notice ; 
the most striking of them, being the substitution for the 
‘‘Maunch,” of a tight, close-fitting sleeve, puffed and 
slashed above the elbows, and closed with buttons. The 
simple raised lines of the earlier collar, too, are, in her’s 
enriched with cross-bars; and its point of termination on 
her breast is accentuated with a brooch, or locket, of pure 
medizval design—a faithful portraiture, no doubt, of some 
rich hereditary jewel.f It is vesica-shaped, with an elabo- 
rate border of goldsmiths’ work, enclosing a central 
pointed quatrefoil; and enriched at the sides and base, 
with three boldly projecting pearls, Another beautiful 
piece of jewellery—apparently a pomander—depends from 





* The way in which these several parts of the head-gear were connected isvery 
distinctly shewn. Next the hair, and probably for cleanliness, appears the edge 
of an under cap, or lining: over this, the rich outer cap, with its dependent — 
lappet : then the fillet, passing about an inch above the forehead, and concealing 
the junction of the two; and lastly, the ruff, which, merely covering the throat, 
has its ends attached to the extremities of the fillet below theears. It served also 
to cover, if it did not (as probably was the case,) supply the place of the string, 
by which the entire structure was secured beneath the chin. 


: 
+ That her family jewels were both rich and numerous is obvious from the ~ 
following clause of her husband’s will,—‘‘ My deare and wel beloved wyfe to oc- 
cupy and enjoy the maner lands” &c., “and all such jewels ce. us wer her’s 
before my marriage, according to the indenture made thereof betwixt the Right : 
Honourable George Erle of Shrewesburie and me.” In her own will, the bequests 
in which consist almost exclusively of jocalza (and, as may be inferred from the _ 
“‘talbots”’ which occur on several of them,—pieces of family plate), may be — 
specially noticed the “signett of goulde which was my ladie my mother’s ;—“a 
girdle of coralle and gould; ”—‘‘a tablet of gould blake enameled;”—and “a 
ringe which I use to were with a rubie sett in the same.” 
the 
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the waist-belt. Itis circular, convex, and very large; being 
not less than three inches and a half in extreme diameter. 
Like the breast jewel, with which it exactly corresponds in 
style, it seems of a period considerably anterior to the 
monument—certainly not later than the beginning of the 
century. The face is composed of delicately cut tracery, 
reproducing with the utmost exactness—so far as the 
dimensions will allow—the form of a ‘“‘ Marigold,” or 
‘* Catherine wheel” window, the cusping of which is shewn 
perfectly. Outside the tracery, is a solid band of metal 
work—a sort of “‘ casement moulding ’”—and outside this, 
three large pearls or other jewels, as in the locket; from 
which, in connection with their agreement in other res- 
pects, we may safely infer that the originals—both scru- 
pulously copied, no doubt, proceeded from the same atelier. 
But one other variation in her costume need be named— 
the petticoat—which, instead of being plain, as in the 
other effigy, is enriched about its lower edge with a band 
of roses. Like the other lady’s, her head is supported on 
a single tasseled cushion, but her feet, with their support 
(a Talbot possibly) are now both broken off. 

The upper slab,* which sustains these effigies, and 
which overhangs the body of the tomb table-wise, is sup- 
ported at the angles by four balusters, with two interme- 
diate ones on each side. Upon the edge of it, commencing 
at the north-west corner, is cut the following, in beautifully 
formed capitals : — 


YH THOMAS WHARTONUS JACEO HIC, HIC UTRAQUE 
CONIUNS.+ 
ELIONORA SUUM HINC, HINC HABET ANNA LOCUM.} 
EN TIBI TERRA TUUM, CARNES AC OSSA [RESUME, 
IN CCELOS] ANIMAS TU DEUS ALME, TUUM. 


* This upper slab, or table, is really composed of three large stones; each of 
which carries an effigy cut out of the same block. 


+ Nicolson and Burn read conju. 
_t Notwithstanding this positive, and, as might be thought, authentic testimony, 
see note, page 204. 
BB The 
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The ends are divided into three escalloped niches; the 
western ones, containing as many shields of arms*—the 
eastern, faced by a long oval panel, which is thus in- 
scribed : — 


GENS WHARTONA GENUS, DAT HONORES DEXTERA VICTRIX 
IN scoTos,+ STAPLETONA DOMUS MIHI QUAM DEDIT UXOR 
ELIONORA FACIT} TER BINA PROLE PARENTEM. 

BINAM ADIMUNT TENERIS, BINAM JUVENILIBUS ANNIS 
FATA MIHI, DAT NOMEN AVI MIHI BINA SUPERSTES. 
ANNA SECUNDA UXOR CELEBRI EST DE GENTE SALOPUM. 


The sides have each four niches, which contain shields 
of arms, and kneeling figures alternately.§ On the north, 
are two females, with the initials J.P., and A.M., respec- 
tively, on the arch spandrils above their heads ; and on the 
south, two bearded men, in full armour of plate, with the 
letters H.W., and T.W., similarly disposed. ‘They repre- 
sent the four of Lord Wharton’s six children by his first 
wife, who attained maturity, viz: Joan, wife of William 
Pennington, of Muncaster, Esqre.; Agnes, wife of Sir 
Richard Musgrave, Knt.; Sir Henry Wharton, Knt., mar- 
ried to Joan, daughter of Thomas Mauleverer, of Allerton ; 
and Thomas, 2nd Lord Wharton, who married Anne, 
daughter of Robert Devereux, Earl of Sussex, and died, 
1572. 

The arms of each,—which precede their several effigies 
—together with those of Lord Wharton, and his two wives, 


* Which, notwithstanding the extraordinary statement of Nicolson and Burn, 
that, ‘* At the west end have been three coats of arms, now defaced ; most probably, 
of the said lord Wharton and his two wives respectively,” are still as perfect as at 
the first. 


t+ At Sollom Moss; where, with 1,400 horse and foot he “ attacked an army of 
15,000 Scots, and with very little resistance took prisoner almost every person of 
distinction in the Scotch army, with 800 common soldiers and all their baggage 
and artillery.” 


¢ Nicolson and Burn read fecit. 


ee ee 


§ Nicolson and Burn say—‘‘ niches wherein have been the effigies of several 
persons, with their respective bearings; probably branches of the Wharton 
family ” They are not only in siti, but in excellent preservation. 
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at the head of the tomb, are thus described bv Mr. Machell ; 
in whose days much of the original colouring would seem 
to have remained :— 

Machell, MSS., Vol. III., pp. 211-212. 

‘* Wharton Tomb — 

West Side 
Shield No. r is— 
Wharton and his quarterings, impaling one of his wives 

g quarterings. 

Wharton, within a border engrailed, quartering a quar- 
terly coat, viz.: —1 and 4th 3 Ermines in base, and 3 Lions 
rampant, in chief, 24 and 34 quarterly G. and A. a bend 
Or. 

Impaling — 
. B. within a bordure engrailed, * a Lyon r; O. 
G. within a bordure engrailed, fa Lyon rt O. 
A. Bend sinister. { 
A quarterly coat with 3 Garbs in the 1° quarter. § 
G.a Saltire, || A. 
A. a bend between 6 martlets G. 
mereactrett G. 
A. 2 Lions rampt G. | 
g. A. alion rampt G. 
Shield No. 2 (Middle) is Wharton and his quarterings as 
before, except that in the Quarterly coats he quarters 4 
Ermines, when yé other had only 3. But both are erreurs 
of ye graver, for the field sh4 be Ermine. This is also 
adorned with crest and supporters (as in Bloome’s Guillim** 


OW AAR WS i 


* Not engrailed. t Not engrailed. 
+ A double error: the coat is simply bendy. 


§ In the 1st and 4th. The 2nd and 3rd (omitted) are Barruly, an orle of 
martlets. 


|| This is charged with a martlet. 
4] They are passant. 


** Curiously enough, ‘‘ Bloome’s Guillim” and the sculpture on the monument 
are in exact contradiction with respect to these supporters ; that work placing the 
Lion on the sinister, while the tomb shews it on the devter side. The following 


_ communication, received in reply to an enquiry addressed to the College of Arms 
on the subject, will be read with interest.— 


Ww ch 
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wch may be drawn out at any time) and with the motto 
which at Wharton appears to be PLEASUR EN FAYTS. 
D’ARMES* or LE... 

Shield No 3 West side. 


Wharton and his quarterings as before, impaling a coat of 


5 quarters. 
7. A. a dyou,s" 
2.0.3 bendlets: 
=. achiel anda saltire; 
4. A. on a fess 3 fleur-de-lis. 
5. A. a bend between 6 martlets. 
The East Side has three BeHoese niches over which 
Gens Whartona, &c. 
South Side. Supported by 4 Roaracices 4 Niches. 
An old man w! a long forked beard in Armour and Sword 
kneeling on a cushion in a praying posture wh his helmet 
before him, and above are H.W. 


Wharton’s Arms as before (z.e. Wharton and his quarter- 
ing) impaling quarterly. I and 4. 3 hounds currant. 
2.a bend ft with a canton in sini- 
ster point. 
3. a bend charged with a crescent 
for difference in the top, be- 
tween 3 martlets. f 


‘“¢The arms of Wharton are, as you know, sa., a maunch arg. . In the reign 
of Edward the 6th, there was an augmentation, however, of armes to Sir Thomas 
Wharton, lord Wharton, viz: a border engrailed or, charged with lions’ jambs 
(‘‘ legges’’) saltire-wise erased ; the grant adds, armed azure, onguled arg. 

Supporters. On the dewter, is the bull argent, horned or, gorged with a duke’s 
coronet, per pale, or and gu: sinister, the lion gu., fretted or. Crest, a bull’s 
head erased arg., horned or, and gorged witha Duke’s coronet, per pale, gu. 
and or. 

Errors. The supporters are reversed in one entry, as to position, but a note 
corrects the mistake. Walker, in his ‘ Nobility,” and the emblazoned arms in 
the continued pedigree, ‘‘ Norf. I.,”’ put the border as plain, in the arms, but the 
original grant must be right, engrailed. 

Epw. Be.tasis, (Bluemantle.)” 


* The motto on the tomb is *‘ PLEASUR EN FAYTS D’ ARMYS.”’ 
+ The bend is shewn as compony. 
¢ Six martlets. 


An 
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An old Knight with a beard not so much forked, and a 
side helmet before him, above which T.W. 

Wharton and its quarterings impaling a coat of 8 pieces. 

1. A bend engrailed. 

2. A fess between two chevrons. 

3. A Lyon rt crowned. 

4. A Saltire engrailed. 

5. 3 fishes. 

6. 3 bars. 

7. Poudered with fleur de lis. 

8. An Eagle and child. 

North End. 

4. Ballusters and 4 Niches. 

1. A. Coat quarterly rt and 4h a fess fusilee 

@ and 3.2 

all impaling Wharton and its quarterings. 
2. A Gentlewoman praying, a book before her, and above 

J.P. lace down her sleeves. 

3. Musgrave quarteringt a quarterly coat of 3 daggerst in 
the 1st and g annulets in the 224; thirdly the same quar- 
terly coat, 4 a cross fleurie— 
all impaling Wharton and its quarterings. 

4. Another lady praying as before having buttons down 
her sleeves and over A.M..” 

Far too intimately connected with this tomb and chapel 
to be here passed by unnoticed, was the free grammar 
school, founded by Lord Wharton for the benefit of this, 
and the adjacent district, in the roth of Elizabeth, 1568. 
The statute or ‘‘ constitutions” for its government (Nicol- 
son’s Miscellany Accounts of the Diocese of Carlisle, p. 
225), drawn up by himself with much minuteness, are 
singularly interesting and characteristic, both of the man 
and of the time; and the link of close personal connec- 
tion, which, it is evident, he was so anxious to establish 





* The 2nd and 3rd are, A canton, three bars. 


+ Impaling. +t Three swords in triangle, the points’outwards. 
between 
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between himself and his foundation—his scholars, and his 
own last resting-place* and vera effigies which surmounted 
it—is very striking. The daily work of the school was to 
be preceded by a visit to his tomb. Daily, the head. 
master,—for whose strict orthodoxy,t as well as godly life, 
provision was duly made—the assistant master, or usher, 
and all the scholars, two and two, were to repair diligently, 
at 6 of the clock, in summer, and 7 in the winter, to the 
church; and there kneeling at the entrance of the choir, 
devoutly to say a prayer. Which duty, reverently paid 
before the altar, they were to proceed to his chapel, and 
standing about his tomb, to sing together such one of the 
psalms following ‘‘ as the Scholemaster shall appoint; so 
as every of the said psalms be sung through in fifteen dayes 
accounted together: viz. Benedic Anima mea, 103. Con- 
fitemini Domino, 136. Exaltabo.Te Deus, 145. Deus 
nostrum Refugium, 46. Confitebor Tibi Domine, 111. 
Exaudi Deus, 61. Domini .est *Terra,24. dixaltabo. Te 
Domine, 30. Domine Refugium, 90. Cantate Domino, 
96. Jubilate Deo, 100. Miserere mei Deus, 51. Quam 
Dilecta Tabernacula, 84. Inclina Domine Aurem, 86. 
Omnes Gentes plaudite, 45.” 

There seems something pathetic in this tenacious cling- 
ing to human recollection; and both striking and impres- 
sive, in the means adopted to secure it,—as we picture to 
ourselves the master and his scholars, at early morn in 
summer time, kneeling silently before the chancel screen, 
while (though the great rood and its attendant saints be 
gone) the rising sun still bathes them, as with a halo, in 
all the glories of the ancient glass ; — or, as in the dark- 
ness and cold of winter,—the gloom of the great church 


* As doubtless, at the time of framing the “‘ Constitutions,” this “* Chapple or 
Quier ” was intended to be. 

t+ He was to *‘ read to them ”’ (the scholars) ‘no corrupt or reprobate book, or 
workes set forth at any time contrary to the Determination of the Universal Catholic 
Church, whereby they might be infected in their youth with any kind of Heresy or 
corrupt Doctrine, or else be induced to an insolent manner of ‘ Liveing ;” &c. 
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scarce pierced by the feeble rushlight—they stand sing- 
ing at the vault, around the stark and glimmering 
figures of the dead. A generation earlier, and it would 
have been the chantry priest offering daily sacrifice for the 
weal of the departed souls. Yet possibly, the change was 
not one for the worse; and the voices of these children, 
helped forward in knowledge and virtuous life, might ‘‘ go 
up for a memorial,” not less efficacious. The school, or a 
school rather, still exists,—for there is an endowment; but 
as to the “‘ pious founder,” and his ‘‘ constitutions,” —‘‘nous 


avons changé tout cela.” 


VII.—Although neither of these side chapels was, pro- 
bably, of any architectural merit, their effect, both inter- 
nally and externally, must have been to add much to the 
dignity and picturesqueness of the eastern end of the 
church; with the altered character of which they har- 
monized completely. Beyond the fact that the chancel 
itself was entirely recast in the later style, we know but 
little ; a small view, in pen and ink, taken before its final 
destruction in 1847, and reproduced in Plate V., embody- 
ing nearly all the evidence that exists. The roof, as there 
shewn, indeed, is only a modern one of slate; and had 
evidently taken the place of that which, there can be little 
doubt, succeeded to the original high pitched one, in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. That all the early win- 
dows were removed, and replaced by others of late Recti- 
linear character, may be inferred, however, from the only 
one visible, and which still survives, in close companionship 
with its neighbour from the Hartley chapel. The fact, also, 
seems further confirmed by Bishop Nicolson, (Miscellany 
Accounts, p. 133,) who, describing the church as it appeared 
in 1702, writes,—‘‘Large and Lightsome is the choir; and 
wants onely the Ornament of Rails about the Communion 
Table, which are promis’d.”’ Machell, who gives no par- 
ticulars of the East Window, from which (owing to the 
side chapels) nearly all the Lightsome character of the 

choir 
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choir must have been derived, and which, therefore, would 
appear to have been of great size, says only, and that in 
a side note,—‘ Clifford’s Armes in the East Window,* 
middle light.” ©The particular is interesting : — also in- 
structive, since it indicates clearly enough, the fate of all — 
the rest of the old glass, and accounts, more completely 
still, for that ‘‘ Lightsome” effect with which the bishop 
seems to have been so much pleased. 

And here, before taking account of the later and more 
important works, it seems convenient to notice the few 
isolated fourteenth and fifteenth century insertions, which, 
extending once probably to all parts of the building, have 
alone escaped obliteration. 

These are, a small doorway, with a hood mould, stopped 
in a rather effective way by a thistle, in the front of the 
south transept—contrived doubtless for the convenience 
of the priest serving the altar of the Hartley chapel ;—and 
a square-headed window, of three ogee-trefoliated lights, 
set in the front of the north transept. In the eastern wall 
of the latter, too, about the middle, and under the Early 
English string-course, which has been stepped up to receive 
it, a recess, apparently of the 15th century, has been con- 
structed, to receive, and serve as reredos to an altar. It 
is 7 ft..o in. wide, 1 ft. 7 in. deep, and .5 ft. 44 in. high; 
from the solid part or sill (which is 2ft.o in. above the 
floor line), to the top of the arch,—a plain segmental- 
pointed one, with a small hollow chamfer, carried down 
the side. Within it, and above the centre of the altar, is 
a pretty little bracket of red sandstone, enriched with 
four-leaved flowers. Another, and larger one, plain and 
broken, has been placed immediately above the arch. 
Southwards, and close to the springer, are the remains of 
a piscina, but the projecting bowl is gone. With these 
may be mentioned a small ogee-trefoiled niche, worked 





* From its position in the MS., however, it is very uncertain whether this note 
refers to the east window of the chancel, or to that of the Hartley chapel. 


out 
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out of the respond of the north arcade of the nave—most 
probably for a statue of the saint whose altar occupied the 
eastern bay of the aisle—and a small square-topped window 
head of two traceried lights, cut out of a single stone, now 
in the vicarage garden; and which,—taken doubtless from 
some other part of the building—was inserted late in the 
16th century, into the upper part of the north nave wall 
just below the roof. Trivial as these details may appear, 
they yet have their value in the history of the church, as 
shewing how continuously the work of remodelling was. 
carried on; and by what successive steps it came event- 
ually to assume an aspect so completely at variance with 
that which its first builders gave it. 
VIII.--But however numerous and considerable the 
alterations and additions of the r4th and 15th centuries 
may have been, and however much they may have served 
to modify the expression of the 13th century architect’s 
design, they were trifling in comparison of those of the 
16th, which, no longer restricted to mere details, or even 
integral portions of the building, completely revolutionized 
its whole type and aspect. In the first place, the central 
tower and spire, which all along had dominated the rath 
and 13th century churches, and given such effect to the 
leading idea of each, viz., its distinctly cruciform plan, 
were altogether, and finally removed. ‘The entire structure 
—thoroughly disintegrated, as it would seem—had again, 
and more completely than before, fallen into a state of ruin, 
which was utter and irremediable. The root of all the 
mischief was fully revealed during the late work of restora- 
tion. It was precisely what might have been expected,— 
the old familiar story over again. Insufficiency of founda- 
tion, or to speak more accurately, the absence of all 
foundation worth mentioning, coupled with indifferent 
-construction and defective bonding, were found to account 
as completely for the second catastrophe, as for the first. 
Judging from the remains of the south-west piers,— 
cet which 
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which were then, to a certain extent, taken down and reset 
—the 13th century architect, unwarned by, or rather, 
perhaps failing to realize the causes which led to the failure 
of his predecessor’s work, would appear (in the course of 
his own. rebuilding and repair) to have retained as much 
of it as possible. Nor, was this all, since he was seen, 
even in those parts which were purely his own, to have 
committed exactly the same mistake :—the foundations of 
the inner, or sub-arch of the south transept, and its beautt- 
ful responds, for example, being just as miserably 
inadequate as the rest. Humiliating as the evidence is, 
and gravely as it may be thought to impugn the capacity 
of both architects, their faults were yet, after all, rather 
those of their times, than of themselves individually ; nor 
would it be reasonable, in estimating their work, to look 
for a degree of skill and forethought which we utterly fail 
to find in the stateliest of our abbey and cathedral churches. 
The fate of their tower and spire, both first and last, was 
simply that which sooner or later, and from the self-same 
causes, befel nearly all the grandest early central towers 
and spires in the land. 

Thus,—to take a few, only, of the more conspicuous 
examples:—The Norman central tower of Winchester 
Cathedral, built by bishop Walkelin towards the end of the 
11th century, fell in 1107; popular superstition attributing 
the catastrophe to the burial beneath it of William Rufus, 
seven years previously. Onits reconstruction immediately 
afterwards, though merely as a lantern rising a single stage 
above the roof, we find the architect—evidently under the 
influence of panic—not only constructing the new piers 
of good, close-jointed masonry, but ‘‘of enormous and 
disproportionate magnitude,” so as to be, according to the 
late professor Willis, ‘“‘the largest tower-piers in England 
in proportion to the span of the arches that rest on them.” 

At Ely Cathedral, the great centre tower built by Abbot 
Simeon, the brother of Walkelin of Winchester, fell as his 

brother’s 
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brother’s had done, though very much later, viz., in 1321. 
Before its fall, however, it was in so threatening a state 
that the monks, fearing any longer to occupy the choir 
stalls below it, held their services in the chapel of S. 
Catherine. The Historia Eliensis, describing the event 
says,—‘‘On the night before the Feast of St Ermenilda, 
after they had made a procession to the shrines in her 
honour, and the convent were returning back to the Dor- 
mitory, a few only of the brethren had entered their beds 
when suddenly and without warning, the Campanile fell 
upon the choir with so much noise and crashing, that it 
appeared like an earthquake, but neither wounding nor 
crushing any person.’ Thefamous Alan de Walsyngham, 
lately appointed Sacrist, was thereupon called in to remedy 
the mischief. He seems to have understood the causes 
which led to it well enough, and to have set to work in a 
a very business-like and sensible way, for the history 
proceeds,—“ First of all, he caused all the stones and 
timber which had fallen into that ruin, to be carried out 
of the church, with great labour and expense. He then 
cleared the Church of the excessive dust, which covered it, 
as quickly as possible. He caused the site where the new 
Campanile was to be built, to be excavated down to the solid 
ground, upon which the foundation of the work might be 
safely laid, in eight places, measured and set out with 
architectural skill, on which eight stone piers were to be 
built, for the support of the superstructure, and within 
which, the choir, with its stalls, was to be constructed. 
The eight places having been carefully examined, and 
made strong, by ramming in stones and sand, he began the 
eight piers, with the work above,” &c. At Worcester 
Cathedral, to take a somewhat later instance, the ‘“‘ new 
tower” as the Annales Ecclesia Wygormenses calls it— 
doubtless, the centre one—fell in 1175; and in 1221, on S. 
Andrew’s Day, during a great storm, the two “‘ lesser 


towers”’ fell. At Bury St. Edmunds, which ‘far sur- 
passed 
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passed in size any other church or cathedral in the King- 
dom of that era,’* the tower of the church, viz., that 
above the choir, built by abbots Robert, and Albold, (1107- 
1120), fell from the violence of the wind on October 22nd, 
1210. ‘Two hundred years afterwards, on the 18th Decem- 
ber, 1430, ‘‘ about the first hour past noon, the south side 
of the great campanile,” or ‘‘ greater tower at the west 
door,”’t as it is called in the Liber Albus, built by Samson, 
sub-sacrist, and abbot, in the later part of the twelfth 
century, fell without any previous warning. A little more 
than a year elapsed, when on December 30th, 1431, the 
east side of the same tower fell similarly to the ground. 
In the meantime, the lead and timber of the roof, the 
bells and their frames had been removed; and now two 
skilful workmen were employed to undermine the north 
side of the tower, so that on March 28th, 1432, that 
part was thrown to the ground without damage to any 
other portion of the building. The central tower of Eve- 
sham Abbey, commenced, and carried up to the height of 
the first storey above the arches, by Abbot Walter (1077- 
1086), but not finished till nearly a century afterwards, 
was thrown down by a tempest in 1207, very shortly after 


* Measured within the walls, and exclusive of the eastern chapel of S. Mary, 
this church was not less than 472 feet in length: Winchester, reduced by the 
excision of later chapels to its original Norman dimensions, would be 445 feet; 
Canterbury, about 414 feet ; Salisbury, without the Lady Chapel, 404; Westminster, 
similarly reduced, 390 feet; and S. Alban’s the largest English church, not a 
cathedral, 490 feet, without the added Lady Chapel, though in its original Nor- 
man state less than 4o0. 


+ The design of the west front, which had ‘‘a vastness of dimension with which no 
other church or cathedral in England could have competed,” was founded onacom- 
bination of the best features of those of Ely,—with which, on the whole, perhaps, it 
most closely agreed—Peterborough and Lincoln. Upwards of 250 feet in breadth, 
it had ‘‘three arches, smaller than those of the west front of Peterborough 
Cathedral,” but larger than those of Lincoln, which ‘‘ formed a front to the nave 
and its north and south aisles;” each aisle, as at Lincoln and Ely, being out- 
flanked by two large chapels (those of S. Faith, and S. Denis), and these again 
by two large octagonal towers. 

The ‘ great campanile,” the lower portion of which—westwards of a transverse 
wall from north to south—formed part of an open porticus, stood above the princi- 
pal arch, in the centre. Itopened bya smaller arch through the middle, or trans- 
verse wall, to the nave; by north and south arches within it, to the aisle; and had 
its eastern side carried on a great arch similar to that of the west front, which 
spanned the full width of the building. 


its 
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its completion, when it destroyed a large portion of the 
presbytery. At S. David’s Cathedral, the great central, or 
“new tower,” built by bishop Peter de Leia (1180-1189), 
fell in 1220, crushing the choir and transepts. The lower 
part, at once rebuilt, was afterwards added to by bishops 
Gower (1328-1347), and Vaughan (1509-1522), but so in- 
judiciously was the work performed that it never ceased 
to threaten a second ruin till 1866, when, after an infinite 
expenditure of skill and labour, it was rendered perfectly 
secure. The fall of the central tower and spire of Chi- 
chester Cathedral, February 21st, 1861,—a result directly 
due to the vicious. construction and absolute pulverization 
of the Norman piers of bishops Ralph Luffa and Seffrid 
Pelochin (rog1-1145),—is fresh in the recollection of us all. 

At Ripon Minster, the south and east sides of the great 
tower, built by Roger de Pont l’Evéque, Archbishop of 
York (1154-1181), fell in 1454: the central tower of Selby 
Abbey fell March 30th, 1690, destroying the south tran- 
sept; and the great central, or ‘‘ rood tower” of Lincoln 
Minster, built by S. Hugh of Lincoln, and Bishops 
William de Blois, Hugh de Wells, and Robert Grostete 
(1186-1253), fell in 1240, ‘‘ propter artificit imsolentiam,”’ 
as Abbot Benedict records, after which, its rebuilding, as 
we now see it, was undertaken by the last of those pre- 
lates upon enormously increased piers. 

These, be it observed, are all recorded examples only, of 
the towers of our chief churches which actually fell,—as 
upon the general evidence I am inclined to think the first 
or Norman tower at Kirkby Stephen did— and represent 
but a mere tithe of similar disasters in less important 
structures, of which we have no account whatever. 

IX.—But there is a far larger, and more interesting class 
of examples, in which, either by timely demolition, —as in 
the case of thesecond, or Early English tower—or the intro- 
duction of various mechanical appliances, the otherwise 
inevitable catastrophe has been averted. 

At 
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At old S. Paul’s, for instance, the great centre tower 
was in so dangerous a condition in 1663, that Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, when called in to report upon it, was com- 
pelled to recommend its removal altogether. A similar 
course was found necessary at Peterborough as early as 
the fourteenth century, when, in order to prevent its fall, 
Abbot Waterville’s central tower of fourstages (1155-1177), 
was taken down as far as the crowns of the arches. Two 
of them, viz., those to the east and west, were then rebuilt 
in a pointed form; the others being relieved by having 
pointed discharging arches built over them in such a man- 
ner, as to throw the superincumbent weight directly upon 
the piers. ‘To the unhappy retention (without rebuilding) 
of these last, and their evident inability, notwithstanding 
their vast bulk, to support a tower proportionate to the size 
of the building, is due the design of the present low and 
flimsy lantern* which, however curious or interesting as a 
makeshift, is so miserably unworthy of its place. 

At Hereford Cathedral, the central-tower was also taken 
down to the arches, and rebuilt at an early period in the 
fourteenth century ; the preamble to a papal Bull of 1320, 
which assigned the churches of Shenyngfeld and Swalefeld 
to the fabric, reciting, that whereas the Dean and Chapter 
had erected sumptuous buildings upon an ancient founda- 
tion, which in the opinion of skilful masons or architects, 
was firm and solid, the building now so threatens ruin, that it 
must be completely renewed from the foundation. Nothing 
of the kind was done, however; the piers were merely 
patched with new ashlaring ; ‘‘the smaller Norman arches 





* It is of the slightest form of construction imaginable, consisting of two ex- 
cessively thin walls—like the merest boards set on edge —pierced with large flow- 
ing-traceried windows, and tied together at intervals with through-stones. Nothing 
that I can remember, ever impressed me with a more painful sense of the inca- 
pacity of the Norman builders, than standing beneath this unsubstantial erection, 
and then taking note of its supporting piers; the south-eastern one of which, 
sunken, swollen, and strapped together with iron, seemed hardly able to support 
its own weight. Anattempt to gain an effect of height for this lantern, by crown- 
ing the external angles with tall and slender octagonal turrets of open work, can 
hardly be considered successful; and may not improbably be thought to aggravate, 
instead of remedying its defects. 

in 
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in connection with them, filled with solid masonry, leav- 
ing only doorways,” and the rotten hearts or cores left un- 
touched. Other patchings followed from time to time, as 
the process of crushing and settling went on, till eventu- 
ally the north and south arches were closed with perforated 
walling carried on low central columns and flying but- 
tresses, or half-arches, which springing off from them, 
supported the piers on either side. But all would not do. 
he 1541, the late Professor Willis, in his. Report, pro- 


“nounced the masonry of the great arches and their 


spandrils to be in such a state of ruin, as to make an 
immediate repair absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of the tower. So, what should have been done at first, 
had to be done at last : —the piers were solidly rebuilt from 
their foundation, the arches reset, and all the patchings © 
and fillings in swept away, to the infinite advantage of the 
building. 

At Chester Cathedral, the choir and central tower (1095), 
had, according to the authority of the ‘‘ Red Book,”’ be- 
come so ruinous before 1194, as to require an entire 
rebuilding which was completed by 1211. Yet, so faulty 
was the masonry of the tower,—whether in itself, or 
owing to the retention of the original supports—that a 
second rebuilding upon new arches was found necessary 
under Abbots Ripley (1485-1492), and Birchenshaw (1493- 
1537). 

Gloucester Cathedral, again, offers another example of 
an early tower removed ; displaying at the same time, a 
degree of forethought and ability in the design of its 
successor—one of the noblest in the world—which is 
probably unparalleled. Whatever the exact state of the 
original tower may have been,—and that it was a ruinous 


one cannot be doubted—it was entirely taken down by 


Abbot Staunton (1337-1351), together with its arches, and 
the upper parts of their piers. The lower parts were left ; 
partly, perhaps for economy ; partly, and perhaps chiefly, 

for 
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for the sake of affording the extremely clever school of 
local masons an opportunity (which they seem never to 
have let slip) of exhibiting their skill. The beauty of their 
work is evident to all, and commands universal praise ; 
but its daring construction and scientific buttressing, 
which,—practically dispensing with the untrustworthy 
Norman piers—have maintained the whole structure in 
pristine perfection to the present day, will be viewed with 
no less delight by the practical builder, in whom they 
cannot but raise feelings of the liveliest admiration.* 

At Wells Cathedral, on the other hand, all the construc- 
tive ingenuity has been expended, not, as in the last 
instance, in designing the tower, but in intercepting its fall. 
The lower, and original portion of it, built by bishop 
Jocelyn (1206-1242), was carried up only to the roof. 
Upon this substructure, the canons, having voluntarily 
taxed themselves to the extent of a fifth part of their in- 
come, raised, from 1318 to 1321, the four external stories, 
But a very short time elapsed before alarming symptons 
appeared. ‘‘In 1337, and subsequent years, Chapter 
Meetings declare the threatened ruin of the structure, 
which they allege to be enormously shattered (enormiter 
confracta). £1000 spent, and £200 of debt, attest the ex- 
penditure, and the means resorted to are still too visible. 
The lofty tower arches, excepting the eastern, are each 
obstructed by a massive frame of masonry consisting of an 








*In the interior, the usual effect of a central tower is so completely done away 
with, by continuing the splendid vault of the choir, without a break, across (and 
above the height of) that of the transept to the western tower wall, that its very 
existence could hardly be suspected. The eastern tower arch is not seen 
at all, being above the vaulting. The western, is so much higher than even 


the external roof of the nave, as to allow of the insertion of a large traceried 


window between the two. Both arches—the extradosses of which appear outside 
the building — are of immense strength, very flat, and supported, partly by the 
angle buttresses, and partly by means of a most complex and masterly system of 
flying buttresses, rectangular, diagonal, internal, external, and embedded in the 


walls. The pair of light, horizontal, flying arches which ‘are thrown so airily _ 


across those opening to the transept, and upon whose centres the springers of the 
tower vaulting are made to droop, and seem to rest, serve still further to conceal 
the presence of the tower; and testify to the possession of as consummate taste 


and artistic feeling on the part of their builders, as the other dispositions, to their 7 


engineering skill. 
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inverted arch, resting upon a low arch, each spandril 
space being occupied by a circle connecting these two 
arches with the tower arch responds, between which they 
stand in such a manner as effectually to prevent the latter 
from bulging out. The fractured and distorted masonry 
of the nave was also repaired or rebuilt, its triforium spaces 
walled up, and other buttressing contrivances introduced. 
The great windows of the tower were filled up with 
masonry—and its internal arches fortified.—These various 
devices have proved perfectly successful in sustaining the 
tower, but detract greatly from the beauty of the interior.” 
(Professor Willis’s Introductory Essay to Chichester Cathe- 
dral, pp. Vi. vil.) 

Canterbury Cathedral, again, exhibits an amount of 
internal propping, which if less unsightly, perhaps, than 
that at Wells, is very much more extensive. The cause 
of the failure which necessitated it, is to be found, as usual, 
in the heartings of the piers. When, in 1378, the rebuild- 
ing of the nave of Lanfranc’s church was resolved upon, 
propter ipsius notoriam et evidentem ruinam,” as Abbot Sed- 
bury’s mandate expressed it, the first active step taken 
was the ‘“‘utter demolition” of its pillars ‘‘and all that 
rested on them,” nothing being suffered to remain but 
*‘ the plinths of the side-aisle walls.” The temptation of 
utilizing such great masses as those of the tower piers, 
however, was irresistible. Instead of being taken down, 
therefore, like the rest, they were substantially retained ; 
increased in bulk, indeed, by the inner faces of the wails 
being brought forward so as to obtain a greater thickness 
for those of the new tower which was in contemplation ; 
as well as by the general face, or casing of moulded stone- 
work which they also received, in order to bring them into 
harmony with that of the new nave and renovated tran- 
sept. Upon the piers thus typically constructed, Prior 
Goldston II., about a century afterwards ‘‘ Turrim satis 
excelsam Angyll Stepyll vulgariter nuncupatam, testudine pul- 

DD cherrima 
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cherrimad concameratam ac opere decenti artificiose undique 
sculptam et deauratam, cum fenestris vitreatis satis amplis et 
Jerramentis, ope et auxilio . . . . Rev' Pairis F. Morton 
Cardinalis necnon et Dom W. Sellyng Priorts, im medio 
Ecclesia vid inter chorum et navem Ecclesie egregie evextt et 
magnifice consummavit.”’ ‘The natural consequences were 
soon seen. The piers, neither sound nor properly bonded 
together, began to bulge. Energetic measures, however, 
were at once taken, and a system of buttressing, more 
complete and elaborate, perhaps, than anything of the kind 
to be found elsewhere, was adopted to avert the threatened 
downfall. The eastern piers, owing to the support which 
they derived from the deep and solid western abutments 
of Ernulph’s choir, were fairly equal to the task. The 
danger lay in the slighter piers to the west; and it was to 
these only, in consequence, that the fortifying processes 
were applied. Two great strainer arches, therefore, were 
erected at their mid-height ; one, stretching between them 
from north to south; the other, from the southern pier to 
its opposite one, eastwards. A similar arch from the 
northern pier to the other eastern one not having been 
built,—out of respect, as Professor Willis suggests, to the 
‘* Martyrdom” (as the south-east part of the north transept 
is called)—the result is, that it has bulged out very con- 
siderably in that direction. But, besides the aid derived 
from these horizontal stays, the piers themselves were 
augmented vertically, by means of additional members, 
both in the direction of the nave and of the transept; 
similar members being at the same time applied to the 
eastern faces of the adjoining nave pillars, and to the 
outer responds of the transeptal aisle-arches, so as greatly 
to reduce their openings in width and height. Midway up 
the four arches thus curtailed and strengthened, four other 
strainer arches were introduced, in all respects similar to 
the two large ones already mentioned. ‘They have proved 
fully adequate to their requirements, for, savethe eastwardly 
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bulging of the north-west pier, there has been no further 
failure. 

The last instance I will take,—for it would be both end- 
less and unprofitable to pursue the subject further—shall 
be from the mother church of the diocese, the Cathedral 
of Carlisle. Though its Norman central tower—judging 
as well from the general character of the building, as from 
the height of its piers—could never have been but of very 
moderate dimensions, it nevertheless, owing to the want of 
proper foundation, drove those piers bodily into the ground 
nearly a fuot, if not immediately after its erection in the 
first quarter of the twelfth century (as has been asserted) ,* 
at any rate before the rebuilding of the choir after the 
great fire of 1292, the abutting arches of which, with their 
responds, have sustained no injury. Some of the results, 
as they affected the older parts of the building, may still 
be seen. All the adjoining arches of the ground, blind 
({triforial), and clear stories of the nave and transepts, are 
dragged down and distorted in the most frightful manner, 
and the walls thrown greatly out of the perpendicular.t 
As to the tower itself, whether it fell, or, as most likely 


* By Mr. Billings, e.g., Carlisle Cathedral, p. 41, and the late Professor 
Willis, (following him), in the Introductory Essay to his work on Chichestex 
Cathedral, p. viii. The statement, if taken literally, is hardly accurate, perhaps, 
since, on the whole, it would seem far more likely that the settlements took place, 
not so much from the weight of the actual Norman tower itself,—which, if follow- 
ing the general rule in such cases, rose probably only about a square above 
the roofs—as from the 12th and 13th century additions it may have received, and 
of which such excessive failure would be the more natural result. 


+ Professor Willis, by a strange oversight, attributes these disasters to the 
action of the present, or second, Perpendicular ‘tower, though it is clear, that if, 
as he states, the Norman piers “sank at their first erection nearly a foot,”’ they 
must necessarily have dragged down with them the adjoining walls and arches, as 
at York, Wells, Darlington, &c. The proof that the present tower could not have 
caused the mischief, is found in the fact (which he admits), of the Decorated res- 
ponds of the choir arches being undisturbed. Yet, that some crushing and settle- 
ment took place after its erection is perfectly true. On reference to Mr. Billings’s 
_admirable work on the Cathedral, it will be seen (Plate VII., fig 2),—and the cir- 
cumstance is not without its interest in reference to the failure of the early English 
tower at Kirkby Stephen — that independently of the settlements in the eastern 
walls of the transepts, caused by the first sinking, the inner half of the rich Early 
English arch opening to the north choir aisle, on whose respond the Perpendicular 
stair turret presses, has been split in two in so dangerous a way as to have necessi- 
tated the introduction of a buttressing and discharging arch above it in the wall. 
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happened, was taken down, is uncertain, for there is no 


record. It was rebuilt, as we now see it, above the line of 
the original piers, which he retained intact, by Bishop 


Strickland (1400-1419); its wretchedly stunted and un- | 


dignified appearance—barely equal to that of the tower of 
an ordinary parish church—being due in great measure no 
doubt, to the fear of loading such worthless supports with 
one of more adequate proportions. 

X—To return, however, to Kirkby Stephen. So com- 
plete was the ruin of the second, or Early English central 
tower here that its demolition, instead of stopping short 
at the crown of the arches as at Hereford, or at the height 
of their piers, as at Peterborough or Carlisle, was con- 
tinued on at least two, if not three of its sides, to the very 
ground. ‘The north-west pier, which would seem to have 
been in a worse state than the rest, was taken out entirely, 
together with the west and north arches, their opposite 
responds and all that stood above them.* Whether the 
eastern, or chancel arch, was also taken down, does not 
appear; as whatever stood there prior to 1847, was re- 
moved in that year, on the erection of the present chancel, 
with its rich, and exceedingly lofty arch, by the late Mr. 
Carpenter. The only part of which the retention is cer- 
tain, was the arch of the south transept and its responds ; 
but the latter, so greatly crippled and thrust out of place, 
that it became necessary during the late work of restora- 
tion, to take down and reset the whole. 

Whatever other lessons the collapse of the second tower 
and spire may have taught the sixteenth century architect, 
one, at any rate, he would seem to have laid to heart, and 
that was a wholesome fear of trusting to their shattered 
piers any further. The site of the new campanile—the 
erection of which, in all probability, followed swiftly upon 





* Though somewhat anticipating it, the ultimate issue is here given for the sake 
of convenience. As a matter of chronological sequence, the substructures above 
referred to were not removed till a later period, to be noticed in due order. 
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the destruction of the ancient central one—was accord- 
ingly transferred to the west end of the nave, or, to speak 
more precisely, a trifle beyond it; its eastern arch having 
been built just outside, and independently of the west 
gable.* It is in all respects an admirable work,—massive, 
well-proportioned, strongly built of large close-jointed 
ashlar, within and without,t and perfectly adapted to the 
building it surmounts. Simple to a degree, as the design 
appears when viewed in geometrical elevation upon plan, 
the actual effect is excellent. It rises from a good base- 
ment, in three bold well graduated stages;{ the lower being 
occupied by the west doorway, and the three-light western 
window over it; the middle, by a ringing chamber; and 
the upper, by pairs of two-light belfry windows, which 
have ogee-headed hood moulds terminating in tufts of 
foliage. Diagonal buttresses with moulded set-offs sup- 
port the angles, and the whole is finished with a plain 
battlemented parapet; a cresting of pinnacles at the 
angles and in the centre of each face, which apparently 


* In all similar cases this is, of course, the surest and best course to adopt, as 
allowing the construction of independent foundations, without disturbing those of 
the original building. A further advantage—especially where the work proceeded 
slowly—was, that the general uses of the church could be carried on continuously 
and without inconvenience, till the full height of the nave was gained, and the 
lower part, being covered in, could be thrown open to it. 

An exactly parallel instance, which was never completed, however, (whether 
happily or otherwise, it is hard to say) exists at Bolton Abbey, where to the Early 
English nave of a cruciform church, the basement story of a late Rectilinear tower 
of most sumptuous design was attached just previous to the dissolution ; its lofty 
eastern arch being raised immediately outside the lovely western fagade, which 
(for the time) was left, and still remains untouched. 


t+ In connection with this ashlar-work, Nicolson and Burn (Vol. I., p. 606), in 
their account of Warcop,—a village some four or five miles north-west of Kirkby- 
Stephen, have the following :—‘‘ About 100 yards south-east from the village of 
Warcop, was a castle, which appears to have been a large building, and to have 
taken up more than one acre of ground. Mr. Machel says, that he had seen some 
part of the walls dug up, which were 15 foot thick, and of fair hewn stone, well 
cemented with lime and sand. And their was a tradition, he says. that the stones 
of the steeple of the church at Kirkby Stephen (which was built about the year 
1606)”—an error probably for 1506—‘“‘ were fetched from thence. The place 
where the castle stood still goes by the name of Castle-hill.”’ 


~ As marked by the buttress sett-offs; the tower itself has only a single 
ts below the third, or belfry stage, which is thus the more sharply 
efined. 


was 
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was intended, having never been proceeded with further 
than their seats. With some faint points of resemblance, 
possibly, to those of Brough and Kendal, this third, or 
Rectilinear tower at Kirkby Stephen—distinctly the finest 
in the county—has always struck me as being of a type 
essentially different from the rest, and suggested the idea 
that it was the work, if not of a stranger, at least of one 
whose knowledge of his art must have been gained else- 
where. Independently of style, its approximate date, to- 
gether with the chief contributors to its erection, are 
shewn by an interesting (and in north-country work, some- 
what unusual) display of heraldry, within and around the 
head of the west doorway, (see Plate VI.). Of the five 
shields which compose the group, two occupy the span- 
drils between the arch and the square-headed outer mould- 
ing; the other three being arranged above, and at either 
end of the horizontal line of the hood mould. ‘The upper- 
most, and central coat (fig 4)—-CLIFFORD, Lord of West- 
morland (Chequée orandaz., a fess gu,),is noteworthy as being 
that of Henry, the shepherd lord (1454-1524). The next, 
or outermost one to the left (fig 5),—BEAUCHAMP, (gu., @ 
fess between six cross crosslets or), impaling Musgrave, (az., 
six annulets or, three, two, and one), charged with what 
appears to be meant as a crescent for difference, is that of 
a daughter and coheir of Thomas Beauchamp, and one of 
the heirs of Thomas Musgrave, who, with divers others, 
held, in the 18th Hen. VIII., a moiety of the manor of 
Waitby; the lady’s arms, owing to her higher rank, being 
placed in the dexter. The opposite coat, to the right (fig. 
3),—Warcop, of Smardale, (ar., on a fess gu. three cushions 
of the field buttoned or), is either that of Edward Warcop 
(born 1468), or of his son, John Warcop, who in the said 
18th Hen. VIII., held the manor of Henry, Earl of Cum- 
berland. In the north spandril (fig. 2), is MUSGRAVE, im- 
pailing WARD (az., a cross fleury or). It isthe coat of Sir 
Edward Musgrave, of Hartley, Knt., and his second wife; 

Johan, 
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Johan, daughter, and coheir of Sir Christopher Ward, of 
Gryndall, Knt., and valuable as limiting the erection of the 
tower to a date posterior to 1492, Sir Richard Musgrave, 
father of Sir Edward, being then alive. In the south 
spandril (fig. 1), the fifth and last coat,*—-WHARTON, (sa., 
a maunch ar.), impaling STAPLETON, (arg., lion rampt. sa.), 
is that of Thomas, Lord Wharton, and his first wife 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir Bryan Stapleton, of Wighill, 
Knt. As he died August 24th, 1568, and was not only a 
married man but the head of his house at the time the 
tower was erected, we have its date brought within still 
narrower limits;—that of 1506, the traditional one to 
which Mr. Machell seems to point, and which may not 
impossibly be correct, being about as early as we can well 
carry it. 

Of greater interest, however, than the heraldry, and far 
apart from it, being set above the point of the west win- 
dow, is a small monogram, or rebus (fig. 6), the reading 
and appropriation of which are equally uncertain. It has 
been suggested that the initial object represents a mason’s 
plummet or level; the name indicated being the local one 
of Waller, and the individual referred to, the then vicar of 
the parish. With regard to the last particular, it is, un- 
fortunately impossible to speak, as the episcopal registers 
of the period are no longer in existence. But that the 
name of Waller was intended, seems to me utterly im- 
probable,—the rvebus invariably conveying the sound of the 
name it was designed to perpetuate, as e.g.,—an owl bear- 
ing a scroll on which is inscribed the syllable Dony, for 


* Upon all these coats, except perhaps, that of Clifford, an indented or engrailed 
edging has been cut at the top. In two, those namely, of Warcop, and Beauchamp 
impaling Musgrave, this edging appears to have been purposely struck off, as 
though objected to by the owners asa liberty taken with their bearings. It seems 
perfectly clear, however, that it was meant simply to represent the ornamental 
metal border, usually in the form of foliage, which is so frequently met with in 
late examples of medizeval heraldry, whether at the top and bottom of, or all round 
the shield, asin the Garter plates, at Windsor, Abbot Ramrydge’s chantry at S, 
Alban’s, the coats of bishops Ruthal and Tunstall, at Auckland Castle, Durham, 


and many others. 
Oldham, 
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Oldham, adopted by Bishop Oldham in his chapel at 
Exeter Cathedral; and, an ox, the letter N, and a bridge, 
for Oxenbridge, upon the doorway of that Chantry at S. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. The object itself, too, cannot 
possibly be meant for a level, being not only too high and 
narrow for that implement, but without any attempt to 
indicate the line and drop,—details which a mason would 
certainly not have neglected to shew. Nor, even had it 
been so meant, could Waller have been the reading, a 
plummet having no more connection with a wall, or wall 
building than a hammer or trowel—commonly far less. 
The name, in that case, would most naturally read Plum- 
mer. Now, as seems equally clear, both from its shape, 
and the absence of a tongue—a feature always represented 
with great distinctness—that the object is not intended for 
a bell, and, as it has, moreover, a narrow, well-defined 
ring for elevation at the top, it can only, I think, be taken 
for a weight,—a pound, or perhaps a stone, and the read- 
ing consequently be Pounder, or Stonor; the 3%, from its 
position, being manifestly a terminal syllable, and not an 
initial letter. As regards the appropriation, without at all 
disputing the possibility of the rebus being that of the 
ecclesiastic of the day, my own feeling leans rather to- 
wards the only person to whom it could apply, viz.,—the 
master mason, or architect, and who, especially if a 
stranger, as I have supposed, might thus desire to leave 
some mark of personal identity upon his work.* 

But though of so late a date, this new western tower 
was by no means the last addition which the church 
_received in the 16th century. Some time after its com- 
~ pletion,—not very long, perhaps—the old south aisle was 
taken down, and rebuilt of enormous width ; its original 
diameter of about eight feet, being increased to twenty,— 


or an average excess of a foot and a half over that of the - ‘ 


* The note in illustration, which but for its length would have been inserted 
here, will appear as a separate paper. 
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central* nave. This extreme disproportion, which at an 
earlier period could hardly have failed to ruin the external 
appearance of the building, was now, however, owing to 
the bold projection of the tower effectually preventing its 
being seen in combination with the north aisle and nave, 
permissible enough. As compared with the tower, it was 
a very inferior piece of work, its walls being roughly built, 
and having little or no foundation, though supported by 
rather good buttresses. The windows, (See Plate V.), 
which were all square headed, seems to have been filled 
with plain unfoliated lights, as at Wharton hall. From 
their close agreement in date, style, and locality, indeed, 
there can be little doubt that both works proceeded from 
the same hand, and in great measure, probably, from the 
same purse, Machell in a side note observing,—‘“‘ in the 
3rd Window, counting from the door, at the Top in one of 
the Corners is a plane manch.”’ 

To the same period must be referred the roof, and south 
front, or greater part of it, of the south transept; the 
whole western side of which—enveloped by the aisle—was 
pierced with a wide segmental-pointed arch, of its full 
width. Though the new walling, and heavy angle but- 
tress, which was probably then erected to resist the thrust 
of this arch, were of the rudest character, the woodwork 
of the roof (which still remains) was admirable; the mas- 
sive oaken beams being both well moulded, and singular to 
say, enriched with nail-head—an adoption of an early form 
of decoration which is very effective. Of a still later 
period was the roof of the nave, one of the beams being 
dated 1558. On the removal of the original roof—which, 
at the time of the erection of the tower was probably in a 
State of great decay, since no weather mould was worked 
to receive it—two low, and ill-built walls, pierced with 

* This is, towards the east, exactly 18 ft. 4in., to the west, 18 ft. 8in., an 
irregularity, which, though in the right direction, is doubtless accidental, as it 
seems difficult to imagine the architect indulging in so subtle a device for 


heightening the effect of the perspective. 
EE small 
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small irregular openings, were raised above the arcades, 
and upon these the newone,a slight and very poor structure, 
with flat cambered beams, was placed. Like the miserable 
walls which carried it, it was quite unworthy of the church. 
It was while these works were in progress, and indeed, in © 
immediate connection with them, that as has been already 
stated (p. 228), the north-west pier of the old central 
tower, the arches connected with it, their responds and 
superstructures were taken out, as was shewn by the new 
walls and roof being both continued uninterruptedly above 
the crossing to the west wall of the chancel. However 
necessary such an operation might have become, the way 
in which it was carried out was barbarous in the extreme. 
The central space being thus thrown open, a great sprawl- 
ing arch of immense span, was thrown from the eastern 
face of the north transept wall, to a point just eastward of 
the respond of the north arcade of the nave, which, as it 
may be recollected, did not join the transept, but termi- 
nated one bay westward of it, so as to leave room for the 
stair-turret. The latter, or rather, perhaps, what remained 
of it, would seem to have been also taken down at the 
same time; when, the outer wall of the aisle being carried 
forward to the transept, blocked up the innermost of its 
two western lancets. (See Plate VII., fig. 1). Thus, the 
grand cruciform effect of the interior was at last effectually 
destroyed; a gaping and unsightly void taking the place of 
what, till then, had doubtless been by far the most striking 
and solemn feature of the design. In this state of mutila- 
tion and disfigurement, the church continued down to about. 
the middle of the present century, in exact agreement with 
Mr. Machell’s descripton of it as, ‘‘a large but humble 
building wth a lofty Tower of good ashlar work.” 

It remains now only for me to state the condition in © 
which we found it at the time the late works of restoration 
were commenced; and to describe, as concisely as may be, 


the several changes which since then have been carried out. 
Mie 
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building, and serving as a background to an immense 
gallery, carried across the western half of the nave and 
aisles, which were thus doubly cut in two,—vertically and 
horizontally. Besides the usual array of vast and hideous 
pews (both upstairs and down), the flues of divers stoves 
suspended hither and thither, as occasion offered, and 
holding a black and tortuous course in various directions 
till they found eventual exit through roofs or windows, 
lent an additional element of hideousness tothe scene. As 
to the outside of the building, its appearance, especially at 
a little distance, was as singular as that of the interior 
was frightful. At one extremity, standing by itself, was 
seen a lofty ash-grey chancel—a chapel or public building, 
of some kind, apparently—at the other, altogether discon- 
nected with it, and from some points, as it seemed, in a dif- 
ferent part of the town—a massive tower of dark red-brown 
sandstone, for the great length of nave which lay between 
them, was so low as to be quite invisible.—Such was 

the condition of things which it was sought to remedy. 
XII.—To carry out Mr. Carpenter’s scheme, was, of 
course, impossible. The difficulty was, how to unite the 
old and new works, and, without destroying either, to 
bring them, if possible, into sightly combination. One 
way only, appeared practicable, viz. : — first to clear away 
the dwarf walls which carried the nave roof, and then to 
raise above the arcade, a clerestory of such proportions 
as, on the one hand, should not encroach unduly upon 
the tower; and on the other, should suffice to connect it 
in a becoming way with the chancel, either as it stood, or 
as it might at some future time be remodelled. That the 
plan was in perfect accordance with the scheme of the 
architect of the tower, was evident from its eastern arch 
rising high above the leads of the Marian or Elizabethan 
roof; the clerestory, which he might seem to have had in 
view, and to such extent provided for, being at the time, 
very possibly, deferred for lack of funds. It has now been 
built ;— 
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built ; — of just sufficient height to enclose the tower arch 
at the one end, and the very noble chancel arch of Mr. 
Carpenter at the other, which, previously, also appeared 
outside the roof, in the same strange fashion. ‘The execu- 
tion, it is pleasant to record, is of the most solid and costly 
character; large, fine, close-jointed blocks of ashlar being 
used both inside and out. ‘The timbers of the roof also 
are of the like substantial character,—as massive as in the 
best old examples; three lines of emblazoned heraldic 
bosses which stud its closely-set, arched principals, pro- 
ducing an excellent effect, With the exception of its 
western end,—containing a small, and rather curious 
square-headed window—the whole of the north aisle, 
which was without any feature of interest, and in a very 
insecure state, has been rebuilt in a similar manner to the | 
clerestory. The same simple and massive Perpendicular 
style has been adopted as prevails in the tower, which has 
throughout given the key-note for the new works. A like 
course of rebuilding (and with similar materals) was also 
found necessary in the front of the south transept, which 
was in a very mean and dilapidated condition ; the priests’ 
doorway, the only portion with any claim to antiquity, 
being carefully reset. A handsome traceried window of 
three lights* has been placed above it, in lieu of a poor 
Elizabethan, or later, square-headed one; and in order to 
give this all but obliterated feature of the church a certain 
emphasis and relief, a second buttress, similar to that to- 
wards the west, has been added to the south-east angle 
adjoining the Hartley chapel. 

The north transept, which was quite ruinous, has been 
carefully rebuilt with its own materials; new, and much 
needed foundations being put in, and the north window, a 
simple Decorated insertion, retained and repaired. A good, 








* This window has been filled with excellent stained glass, by Messrs. Clayton 
and Bell, at the cost of his family, to the memory of the late vicar, Mr. King. 
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but plain oaken roof has been framed for it out of that 
taken off the nave. 

The south porch, a miserable erection of the last, or 
early part of the present century, has also been very hand- 
somely rebuilt ; its roof,—likewise composed from the old 
one of the nave—preserving the dated beam. 

In the south aisle, the new work has been confined ex- 
clusively to restoration. The walls and parapets, where 
necessary, have been repaired; two of the buttresses, 
which were ruinous, rebuilt; new foundations (for there 
were no old ones worth mentioning) inserted; and the 
windows—the original lights of which had been completely 
obliterated,—filled with tracery of a late and quiet type, 
so as to bring them into harmony with those of the clere- 
story and north aisle. (See Plate VIII.) 

As regards the interior, the whole of the ancient stone- 
work has been cleansed and repaired in a most scrupulously 
careful way, so as in every part to preserve the original 
surfaces intact. The monstrous arch which overlapped the 
north transept, has been removed; and another, answer- 
ing in point of size and detail to the original one opening 
to the south transept (which it became necessary to take 
down and reset), erected in its place. In the interval be- 
tween it and the north arcade, a new, and extra, narrow arch 
has been introduced, uniform with that on the south side; 
the old respond, which, of course, had to be taken out to 
make way for the pillar, being reinstated as before. (See 
Plate VII., fig. 2). The strip of wall-space on the south 
side also, between the transept arch and the respond of 
the arcade (originally occupied by part of the south- 
western pier of the old tower), and which, at the time of 
its demolition, was left in a very ragged and unsightly state, 
has been faced with finely dressed ashlar like the rest. 
This part of the church, consequently, which, till recently, 
had been most unsightly and repulsive, is now, in point of 
appearance, all that could be wished. 

The 
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The floor,—cold, wet, and in a miserable state,--has 
been taken up over the whole surface, the soil excavated, 
and the space filled up with concrete, laid with black and 
red tiles. The usual method of heating by hot water 
having also been applied, the church has thus been render- 
ed permanently dry and comfortable. 

The unsightly pews having likewise been got rid of, 
handsome carved seats of oak have been placed in the 
eastern part of the nave below the crossing, which— 
slightly raised—has very judiciously been left open,* as 
has also, a large space—or sort of narthex—to the west. 

For the tower, happily, very little was required, as the 
mullions, and part of tracery of the belfry windows only 
had been destroyed. These have now been replaced, and 
small pinnacles set upon the ancient seats, greatly to its - 
advantage. ) 

Bishop Nicolson mentions “‘a good Ring of five musical 
Bells,” though Nicolson and Burn only speak of four, 
which was probably the full number. All were out of tune, 
more or less modern, and uninteresting. The first (I quote 
from the vicar’s account, having unfortunately omitted to 
examine them in person), measured across the mouth, 2 ft. 
6 in., and had the following inscription round the upper 
part of the barrel :— 


BE IT KNOWN TO ALL MEN THAT ME SEE 
THOMAS STAFFORD of PENRITH MADE ME. 1631. 


The second, with a diameter of 2 ft. 8in., was inscribed :— 


INSONET CET{ AD SACRA CUM NOSTRIS TINTINATIONIBUS. 
Anno Domini. 1693. CH. M. RB. JR. RP. RB. CourcHWARDENS. 


The third, with a diameter of 2ft. 114 in. :— 


QUI PIUS EST VENIAT PROPERANS, UT NUMEN ADORET. 
te. FA. FP. YG. 1G. “Anno Domini 1658. 


* Upon it, at the north side of the chancel arch, a sumptuous pulpit of Shap 
ee alabaster, &c., (a trifle too gorgeous, perhaps,) has been erected by the 
reemasons of the district, as a tribute to the present vicar, Dr. Simpson. 
t+ The T, seems to be an error for L;—the word intended being probably czelum. 
This, and the next bell, as appears from some old accounts, were cast at Carlisle, 
in 1658, by William and John Langshaw. 
The 
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The fourth, with a diameter of 3 ft. 3 in. :— 


CuM SONO BUSTA MORI, CUM PULPITA VIVERE DISCE 1749. 
HartTLey, Cur. Istop. THos. EVBANK CHURCH 
MINISTER :—WILL. PARKER. JOHN WAISTELL | WARDENS. 


With the exception of the tenor (which has been 
preserved and now forms the seventh bell), they have lately 
(1877), been taken down and recast by the aid of additional 
metal, into a full peal of eight, ranging in weight from 
between 6 and 7, to nearly 16 cwt., by Messrs. Warner, 
of London. ‘The work appears to have been achieved with 
complete success, the bells being reported as both sweetly 
toned and in perfect tune. 

Long may their melody resound o’er hill and dale, to 
gladden the hearts and ears of all who have so liberally 
come forward, not merely to provide their music, but to 
rescue the noble fabric in which they hang from a state of 
shameful squalor and degradation, and render it in some 
sort, worthy of its sacred uses. 


APPENDIX. 


Lorp WHARTON’S WILL. 


In the name of God, Amen. The eightenith daye of July in the yeare of our 
Lord God 1568, 1, Thomas Wharton knight lord Wharton, makethe my last will 
and testament in maner and forme followinge. Fyrst, thankes be gyven to 
Almyghtie God, beinge holle of bodie and in perfitt mind and memorie, do call to 
my remembraunce howe dangerous a thinge yt is in the howre of deathe to be 
troubled withe the disposicion of worldlie things and transitorie vanyties, I do 
fyrst humblie gyve my soull to Almyghtie God, desyringe the Blessed Virgine Marie 
and all the hollie Companye in heaven and in earthe to praye for me, and my 
bodie to be buried in the parishe churche of Healaughe in the queare ther. And 
for the order and disposicione of my manors, landes, tenamentes, and heredita- 
mentes, withe th’ appurtenaunces in all places within this realme, and also of my 
goodes and cattells, plaite and debttes, I wille executed and done in maner and 
forme following, (that is to witt) where I the Lord Wharton at this presente 
standethe seased fullie in my demesne as of fee of and in the maners landes &c 


in Ravenstondaill and Langdaill withe the tithe corne sheaves &c belonginge to 
the 
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the rectorie of Ravenstondaill in the Countie of Westmoreland, and also in the 
parke demesnes &c in Helay in Swodaill I will the profitts of the same yearlie 
shall be received by myne executors for the payment of my funeralls debts &c &c. 
My deare and wel beloved wife to occupy and enjoy the manors lands and tene- 
ments in Helaugh, Synningthwaite and Catterton with the rectorie and tithes of 
Helaughe in y® countie of y® citie of Yorke and all such jewels &c as wer hers 
before my marriage accordinge to the indenture maide thereof betwixt the Right 
Honorable George Erle of Shrewesburie and me; my manors &c in Trymedon co. 


_Duresme and all the landes in Wensladaill called Weddell, Greysdaill and Udaill 


- and my leases of the Prebende of Strensall and manors of Foston and Flaxtone for 


her lyf. And after her decease my sonne Sir Thomas Wharton Knt and Phillippe 
Wharton his sonne and ther heires joyntlie to have them. All my household 
stuffe at my house of Wharton to remain ther to my sonne and his heires and 
they to have the residue of my leases. Also I will that all my frendes and 
servauntes to whom I have gyven or hereafter shall gyve any letters patentes, 
annuyties, fees, or leases sealed withe the seall of myne armes or signet and 
signed with my hand shall stande, be, and take full effects accordinge to these 
letters patentes, annuyties, fees, or leases without any lette, vexacion, or incom- 
brance to be maid to them, or any of them by myne executors, administrators, 
my sonne his heirs or assignes or any of them. Also I will that every one of my 
householde servauntes shall have paide within one monthe after my deathe there 
full waiges that shal be owenge to any of them at my deathe, and to be contynewed 
in my house at meate, drynke and lodginge one half yeare after my deathe, 
servinge and pleasinge my wyf and my sonne, and every of them servinge as 
gentlemen and yoman for to have xls gyven by waye of reward; and every one of 
the others not servinge as gentilmen nor yomen for to have xxs gyven besides 
ther waiges dewe, also for that half yeare to be paide by myne executors. Also 
I will and hartelie desire my supervisours and executors to be good to all my said 
servaunts and to do for them at al tymes as my trust is in them. To Mary 
Wharton and Anne Wharton daughters to my said sonne either of them 500 
marks towardes there mariages. To Thomas Wharton my sonnes second son the 
manors &c of Marton and Warcoppe in Westmerland for his lyf. To my cosyn 
Anne Bowes £6. 13. 4. To Ketherine Coppley £6. 13. 4. To Elizabeth 
Charleton £5. To Marye Wharton £20. To Alice Roides £3. 6. 8. Whease 
the Quenes Majestie hathe graunted me her license to erecte a free schole in the 
towne of Kirkbe Stephen and haithe graunted in the same that I may gyve tythes 
or landes to yearlie valewe of forty marks for the relief aide and continuance of 
the saide free scoole, scoolmr and scolers, I thereuppon will that a house in Kirkbi 
Stephan called the parsonage house nere to the church with the garthe orcharde 
&c remayne to the scolemaister for his necessarie lodginge and a free scoole 
house of Grammer to be ther for the erudition and bringinge uppe of scollers in 
vertue and learnynge, and for the supportacion of the said scolemr and scollers 


_ £20 by yeare out of the tythe corne and sheaves of Kirkbe Stephen and Wynton; 
and £6 13 4 of the vicar, farmer or farmers of the vicaredge of Kirkbi Stephen, 


_ to be for the use of two scollers accordinge to the consente and agreemente of me 


: 
: 
: 
: 
| 





_ the Lord Wharton patron and my chaplain Sir Percivall Wharton, now vicar of 


the saide churche and withe the confyrmacion of the Busshoppe which I truste he 
will confyrme. The Residewe to be disposed by my deare and welbeloved wyf, 
my sonne Sir Thomas Wharton Knight, and myne entierlie beloved cosyn Robert 
Bowes Esquier as executors and I give to every one of them £40. The right 

FF honorable 
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honorable and my verye good lordes and deare frends George Erle of Shrewesburie, 
Thomas Erle of Sussex and William Erle of Pembroke and myne entierlie beloved 

cosyn Sir George Bowes Knight supervisors, and I give to each of them {£50 

trusting that they and my executors will do for me accordinge to this my will as 

they loved me in my lyff and as I by this my will do putt my trust in them. To 

my welbeloved frende Roberte Monsone esquier £10 for his counsell and aide to. 
my executors. 

Witn. Anne Wharton Thomas Wharton Edmunde Vernon John Croslande 

(Proved 7 April 1570. Admn to Dame Anne Wharton and Mr Robert Bowes, 

potest res, dom, Thomze Wharton), 


LADY WHARTON’S WILL. 


In the name of God Amen. The xiith day of Merche, 1582, I Ladie Anne 
Wharton, calinge to my remembrance howe daungerous a thinge yt is in the hour 
of deathe or being attacked with extremitie of sickness to be trobled with the 
disposition of worldlie things, do therfore nowe beinge whole of bodie and in 
perfect mynd and memorie, thankes be geven to Almyghtie God, make and 
declare my last will and testament in maner and forme following. First I humble 
comend my soule to Almyghtie God, desyeringe the Blessed Virgeine Marie, and 
all the holie companie of heaven and earthe to praye for me: and my bodie I will 
to be buried in the parish church of Healey in the quere ther wher my late good 
lord and husband the Lord Wharton dothe lye. To my lordand brother th’ Earle 
of Shrewesburie one gilt boule with a cover and my signett of goulde which was 
my ladie my mothers. To my nephew Gilbert Lord Talbott one paire of sylver | 
pottes gilte. To my nece the Ladie Talbott his wyfe a suger box of sylver. To 
my nece the Ladie Anne Talbot one standinge cup gilt. ‘To my nece Mary Saville 
a paire of pottes parcell gilte with talbottes upon the covers. To my nece Grace 
Cavendishe one gilt boul. To Phillipe Lord Wharton a teaster of red and whyt ~ 
damaske branched with gould with a counter poynt and two quishens of the same, 
and to my daughter the Ladie Wharton his wyf a girdle of corall and gould. _ 
To my nephewe Edward Talbot a standinge cupe gilt. To my nephewe Henrie 
Talbot one gilt boule. To Mr John Maners my stone cupe covered with silver 
and to Elizabeth Maners his wyfe one sylver cupe with a talbott upon the cover. 
To my doughter Marie Wharton a tablet of gould blacke enameled and to her 
syster Anne Wharton a castinge bottell of sylver. To Sir Roberte Stapleton 
Knight one aile cupe of sylver gilt with a cover. To Marie Roodes wife of Mr 
Serjiant Rodes one litle sylver salt. To Mr Avery Copley one goblett of sylver 
and to Grace Copley his wyfe a little sylver salt. My cosyne John Talbott of © 
Grafton esquier my verie frende Frances Roods serjeant at law and my servant 
John Crossland executors [Legacies to servants and the poor]. ‘To my cosen 
John Talbott I give £10 and a ringe which I used to were with a rubie sett in the 
same. To Fraunces Roods {10 and a goblett of sylver and to John Crossland ~ 
£6. 13. 4. The rest to my nephew Gilbert Lord Talbott my nephewe Edward ~ 
Talbott and my nece Marie Savell and my buriall shalle not be in any sumptuous 
sorte but decente. (Proved 21 July, 1585, & adm. to John Crosland an exr, power 
reserved to the other ext). 
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LorD WHARTON’S FUNERAL. 
Ms. Ashmole vol. 836, page 189 and trot. 


The order of the proceedinge to the church att the funerall of the right honorable 
Thomas Lorde Wharton from his manner house of Heley unto the parishe churche 
of the same, beinge in distance one myle, the xxijti daye of Septembar Ao Domini 


1568. 


First, ij conductors withe eache of them a blacke staffein his hande; Bryan 
Trotter, Robert Wilson. 

Then all the poore men jj and ij together. 

Then the Standarte* borne by Richard Wharton. 

Then the priestes and clarkes in the searplices. 

Then all gentilmen that hath blacke gownes, ij and ij together with their 
hoodes on their sholders. 

Then the chaplains ij and y. 

Then the preacher. 

Then some gentilmen to be appointed in place of executors, 

Mr Monson. 

Mr Robert Bowes, Mr Swyfte, Mr Rodes. 

Then the great bannert borne by Anthony Wharton. 

Then Norrey Kinge of armes bearinge the cote of his armes. 

Then the corpes borne by iiy gentillmen in gownes and hoodes. Myghell 
Wharton, George Key, James Berkley, Oswolde Wilkinson. 

Then iiij assistants in gownes and hoodes; Mr MAvery Copley, 

Mr Marten. 

Item iiij yeomen to healpe by the way, if nede be. 

Anne, MF Richard Clyborne, Mr John Harbard. 

Then other iiij gentlemen in gownes and hoodes to beare the iiij banner 
rowles of dissentes; Mt John Troketes, Mr John Swalle, Mr Charles 
Wharton, Mr John Wharton. 

Then the vj cheffe mourners in gownes and hoodes next after the bodye: 
Sir George Bowes, Sir Thomas Gargrave, Sir Oswald Wilsthrope, Mr 
Henry Savelle, Mr John Vaghan, Mr Ric. Lother, Mr Sayer. 

Then all gentillmen of the country having no blackes. 

Then all my lorde’s yeomen havinge blacke cotes. 

Then all other gentillwomen of the countre, if any be. 

Then all parissioners, if any be. 


Thomas firste lord Wharton of Wharton, sonne and heir of Thomas Wharton 
of Wharton in Com. Westm. Esquier, maryed Elioner daughter of Sr Brian 
Stapleton of Wighell Knight in Com. Ebor. and by her had issue, Thomas lorde 
Wharton, Sr Henry Wharton knight 2 sonne dyed without issue, Joane maryed 
to William Penington of Monkcaster in the countie of Cumbarland, esquier. dyed 
Sans issue, Agnes maried to St Ric. Musgrave of Hartley in the countie of Westm. 


_ knight and by her had issue Thomas dyed yonge and Elinor married to Robert 


Bowes Esquier second sonne to Ric. Bowes of Aske in Com. Ebor. esquier. 
_ Thomas lord Wharton sonne and heire to the first Thomas lord Wharton maryed 





* Opposite, in the margin, is drawn in trick, a shield charged with a chevron 


and a canton ermine. 


_ Here, as above, a shield ermine; on a canton, an orle. 


Ladye 
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Ladye Anne Radclyffe daughter to Robart Erle of Sussex and by her had issue 
Phillipe 1 sonne, Thomas 2 sonne, Mary and Anne. Thomas first lord Wharton 
departed this world at his manner house of Helaugh in the countye of York. the 
xxiijti day of August in Anno Domini 4568 and was buried at the parish churche 
of the same, the xxij day of Septembar next ensuenge by William Flower alias 
Norrey kinge of Armes. 

[For the copies of the Wills—which appeared some years ago in a more 
abbreviated form in the Herald and Genealogist—and of the order of the funeral, 
the Societies are indebted to the courtesy of my friend, the Rev. Canon Raine, of 
York. ] 


WHARTON ToMB AT HEALAUGH. 


A second tomb to Thomas, rst Lord Wharton, and his two wives 
is to be seen in the north aisle or chapel, attached to the chancel of 
Healaugh church, near Tadcaster—a little twelfth century building 
of remarkable interest. Itstands just within a heavy segmental arch 
of cotemporary workmanship, extending nearly the whole length of 
the wall, and evidently broken out for the purpose of shewing it to 
advantage. The material is alabaster; once richly painted and gilt, 
though at present, very slight traces of such decoration can be de- 
tected. It is of smaller size than the Kirkby Stephen tomb, being 
only 6 ft. 6in. in length, 3 ft. 441n. in height, and 4 ft. g in. in breadth, 
as compared with 7 ft. 1 in. square of that structure; and very much 
more Gothic in design; following closely, both in detail and propor- 
tion, the style of the medizval altar-tombs, of which, indeed, it may 
be said to be one of the very latest examples. With a basement com 
posed of a late Gothic moulding set upon a chamfered plinth, it has 
square-shaped, spirally fluted columns at the angles; an intermediate 
one of the same character but slighter dimensions, dividing each side 
into two panels ; and two others, the west end into three. To the 
eastis only one panel. All are cusped; and—with the exception of 
the eastern one, which contains the inscription upon a scroll—filled 
with heraldry: small effigies of the two sons and daughters, with 
their respective wives and husbands, supporting their joint coats in 
the side panels ; while those to the west, are filled with the achieve- 
ments of their parents. As to its date, relatively to that at Kirkby 
Stephen, and the question by whom it was erected—whether by Lord 
Wharton himself, or his widow, Ann Talbot, after his death—it is 
difficult to speak with certainty. On both tombs Lord Wharton is 
made to appear as though uttering the epitaphs personally; from 
which it might be inferred, perhaps, that both of them were written 

—as 
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—as we know the Kirkby Stephen one to have been—either by him- 
self, or some other person during his life. The fact of his death not 
being recorded on the Healaugh tomb, seems to point to its erection 
before that event occurred. Ifso, andthe tomb at Kirkby Stephen 
were not placed there deliberately in the first instance as a mere 
cenotaph, then, we must conclude, I think, that towards the end of 
his life a change of purpose with respect to the place of his burial 
took place; in which case, this tomb would not only be the later of 
the two, but of a period very little anterior to his decease. Here, the 
arrangement of the effigies observed at Kirkby Stephen is exactly re- 
versed ; Lord Wharton occupying the centre, with Ann Talbot to the 
vight, and Eleanor Stapleton to the /eft ; while the whole of the details 
of dress and armour in all three, as shewn upon the two monuments, 
will be found to differ considerably. 

As at Kirkby Stephen, Lord Wharton is here represented bare- 
headed, bearded, and moustached, and with very short cropped hair. 
About his neck he wears a ruff. His body, encased in a complete 
suit of plate, has a narrow horizontal belt enriched with square- 
leaved patere encircling his waist; from which depend, on the left, 
—by asimilar, but slightly narrower belt,—his sword; and on the 
right, by a cord, his dagger. Below his breastplate are seen eight 
taces, over which are suspended—each by a pair of straps and 
buckle—two large fluted, escalloped, and sharply-pointed tuilles, 1 ft. 
54 in. in length. Below these again, appear either the edge of a 
shirt, ora simple fringe of mail. His legs are defended by chausses 
and jambarts of plate, bordered with bands of square-leaved flowers ; 
the genouilliéres, which are beautifully modelled, being ornamented 
at the sides with pairs of spirals. On his right, a little below the 
knee, are laid his gauntlets, the cuffs to the centre. His feet, cased 
in laminated sollerets, with overlapping plates at the toes and ankles, 
rest upon a bull, collared with a ducal coronet: his head, upon his 
helmet—its vizor shewn full front—enriched with mantling. Over 
all, he wears the mantle of a baron; to the upper part of which, the 
high projecting ridges of the enormous pauldrons—enriched like the 
jambarts with four-leaved flowers—give a strange likeness to a stiff, 
high-collared cope. The cords, crossed upon his breast, terminate 
near the feet in tassels. 

The effigy of Ann Talbot has its face worn nearly smooth. Im- 
mediately above her hair is seen the crimped and gathered lining of 
her peaked head-dress, the cheek pieces of which project so as to 
conceal the ears. It is bordered round the front and sides, and across 
the head, with a narrow band of goldsmith’s work; the back, or 
transverse part, being somewhat bolder, and of a different pattern. 

The 
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The veil falls downwards in three vertical folds or plaits. About her 
neck is shewn the closely fitting collar of the chemise finished witha 
narrow frill or ruff, and trimmed down the centre with a double row 
of four-leaved flowers, or lace. Directly over it, encircling the throat, 
are three rows of asquare-linked chain. The dress, which is high, 
with a plain turn-over collar 23 inches deep, is closed from the waist 
upward, and tied with tags of ribbon; three rows of another square- 
linked chain of a larger size, being displayed above it. It hasa 
border 13 inches broad on each side; is open below the waist so as 
to expose the petticoat; and turned back and fastened with twelve 
tags of ribbon on either hand, to shew the lining. About her waist 
she wears a third square-linked chain of ornamental character, 
which, falling nearly to her feet, suspends a jewel, now mutilated. 
The sleeves—escalloped and very short—are edged from the shoulders 
with long dependant lappets, enriched alternately by diagonal bands 
of knotted ribbon, and a pattern forming three chevrons. Above her 
dress is a mantle; the strings crossed at the waist, and finishing 
with tassels near the feet, which rest upon a talbot. Beneath her 
head are two richly embroidered and tasseled cushions; the lower 
bound with a cord, the upper, by a band of square-leaved flowers. 

Eleanor Stapleton’s effigy has the hair concealed by acap witha 
minutely engrailed edging. Over it is a peaked head-dress with pro- 
jecting cheek-pieces, but quite plain; the veil falling in three plaits. 
Her chemise, trimmed down the middle with two rows of four-leaved 
flowers like the other, has its collar richly decorated with a flowing 
pattern of roses. Above it isa narrow frill. The dress, which in other 
respects closely resembles Ann Talbot’s, has its sleeves puffed 
angularly, slashed, and tied on the angular projections with bows of 
ribbon —but their long, narrow lappets have only a simple pattern of 
diagonal bands arranged in pairs. About her waist is a square-linked 
chain, from which depends a large circular jewel or pomander. Her 
mantle and its appendages are treated precisely as the other lady’s; 
her feet also resting on a talbot, and her head, on two tasseled, and 
richly embroidered cushions. 

All three effigies have their hands and fore-arms broken off; the 
feet of each rest with the heels only upon the supporting beasts; and 
the lower extremities of the ladies’ stiff dresses, instead of shewing a 
plain vertical surface as at Kirkby Stephen, are artistically filled up 
by the full wavy folds of their under garments. In the centre panel 
at the west end, beneath the effigy of Lord Wharton—surrounded 
with a garter, and supported, on the dexter, by a lion frettée, and on 
the sinister, by a bull gorged with a ducal coronet—is a shield :— 

Quarterly, 1 and 4, a maunch within a bordure engrailed, charged 

with 
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with eight saltires of lion’s gambs erased (Wharton). 
2 and 3, quarterly, i. and iv., Ermine, on a chief three 
lions rampant}; ii. and iii., quarterly, over all a bend. 
On the garter is the motto—PLEASOR: EN: FAIS: DARMES: 
In the north, or left-hand panel (beneath the effigy of Eleanor 
Stapleton) is :— 
Wharton, as above, impaling Stapleton of Wighill, viz. :— 
1. Argent, a lion rampant sable. 
2 Bendy of six. 
3. A saltire. 
4. On a chief az. three fleurs de lys. 
5. A bend between six martlets. 
In the south, or right-hand panel (beneath the effigy of Ann Talbot) 
is :— 
Wharton as before, impaling Talbot, viz. :— 
1. A lion rampant. 
2. A lion rampant within a bordure engrailed. 
3. Bendy of six. 
4. Quarterly, i and iv., three garbs; ii. and iii., barruly, an orle 
of martlets. 
. A saltire charged with a martlet. 
. A bend between six martlets. 
- A irette. 
. Two lions passant. 
GAs I. 
In the first, or western panel on the south side is :— 


Wharton, impaling quarterly of eight— 
1. A bénd engrailed. 
. A fess between two chevrons. 
. A lion rampant within a bordure. 
. A saltire engrailed. 
. Three luces hauriant. 
. Barry of six. 
. Semée de lys. 
. An eagle and child. 
Around the shield, on a garter, is inscribed in black letter :— 


: O©hamas + Obartone Ho: dat Aue : yea--yfe : 
Their effigies stand on either side on brackets. That of Sir Tho- 
mas Wharton, which faces full front, is bare-headed, bearded, and 
moustached. He is in complete armour of plate, similar to his 
father’s, and with a great square-linked chain about his neck. Dame 
Ann Radclyff his wife, whose head-dress exactly corresponds with 
| * that 
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that of Ann Talbot, is habited in the same fashion. She wears an 
immense pomander dependant from a square-linked chain. Both 
have their hands conjoined in prayer. 
In the second, or eastern panel is :— 
Wharton, impaling— 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Three greyhounds, collared, currant, in pale. 
2. A bend compony. 
3. A bend between six martlets.. 
On the garter in black letter is inscribed :— 
+ Henny: -------- k da toang + malyuergty : 
Their effigies closely resemble those above described. 
Passing to the north, in the first, or eastern panel is :— 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Five fusils conjoined in fess. 
2 and 3, Barry of six, a canton, impaling Wharton, as 
before. 
On the garter is inscribed :— 


*@: + Panyngton : gsyr : inang : Ulhartan : 
Their effigies are similar to those on the south. 
In the next, or western panel is :— 
Quarterly,— 
I. Six annulets, three, two, and one. 
2. Quarterly, i. and iv., three swords conjoined in triangle, the 
hilts to the centre; ii. and iii., six annulets. 
3. Three swords conjoined in triangle, the hilts to the centre. 
4. A cross moline, impaling Wharton as before. 
On the garter is inscribed :— 


+ Rie: Musgrave : k ; da agnes : U[haytane 

The effigies of both resemble those already described. 

Around the upper edge of the tomb, commencing at the north west 
angle is the following inscription :— 
(West). THOM : HIC : WHARTONI : ELIONORE : VXORIS : ET : ANNE 
(South). : VNICVS : EN : TVMVLVS : CORPORA : TRINA ! TEGIT 
(East). : HI: THALAMO : VIVOS : IVNGOR : MORIENSQ’ ! SEPVLCHRO 
(North). : DA: CHRISTE : HIS : SVMMI : IVNGAR : IN: ARCE: POLI: 


Upon a scroll in the eastern panel :— 
GENS WHARTONA GENVS DAT HONORES DEXTERA VICTRIX 
TRES AQUILONARES REGNI FINESQ’ GVBERNO 
BINA MIHI CONIVNX STAPLETON IVVENEM ELIONORA 
PROLE BEAT FOVET ANNA SENEM STRIPS CLARA SALOPV’ 
NATI EQNITES BINI THOMAM SVSSEXA PROPAGO 


ANNA 
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ANNA FACIT PATREM SINE PROLE HENRICVS OBIBAT 
BINZ ITIDEM NAT PENLETONO JOANNA GNILEMO 
AGNES MVSGRAVO CONIVX’ SCECVNDA RICMARDO. 


Scratched, rather than cut—and, in a very rude and careless 
manner, as a mere memorandum—on the lower part of this panel, in 
black letter, is as follows :— 


grtremi claustt Diem damtnrs Shomas Clbaytan xxitij 
die August an 1.568%, 


On the plinth is engraved :— 
ANNAEIVS VXOR EX HAC VITA EMIGRAVIT. III. DIE FEB. ANNO 15840. 


The following faint traces of the original colouring may be found 
on close examination, viz.:—Backs of panels, dark blue; points of 
cusps, red. Angle columns, blue; caps, red. Cushions, blue. Eleanor 
Stapleton’s neck band, gold; dress, black. Her petticoat, and that 
of Ann Talbott, red; their head-dresses and veils, dark blue; mantles, 
scarlet, bordered with gold. 








aw Memoriam. 


By the sudden death of Professor ROBERT HARKNESS 
F.R.S., F.G.S. the Cumberland and Westmorland Arch- 
eological and Antiquarian Society has been deprived of 
one of its most valuable and highly esteemed members. 
Robert Harkness was born at Ormskirk, July 28th, 
1816; educated at the High School, Dumfries, and 
subsequently graduated at the University of Edinburgh. 
In the year 1853, he succeeded Professor Nicol am the 
Chair of Geology in Queen’s College, Cork. ~Thres 
years ago, by new regulations for the Queen’s Colleges 
in Ireland, in addition to the Professorship of Geology, 
Mr. Harkness was required to lecture on Physical 
Geography, Mineralogy, Paleontology, Zoology, and 
Botany. The work was too heavy; he suffered from 
heart disease, and after resigning the Chair at Cork, he 
succumbed to that insidious complaint at Dublin, on 
the 4th October, 1878. 

Those whose privilege it was to know our departed 
friend will fully recognize the truth of the following re- 
marks made by Professor A. Geikie, F.R.S., in ‘““Nature” 
of “Oct. 20, 1876. 


‘‘But important as was his scientific mark, it had not a wider 
and more hearty recognition among his brother geologists than 
his own admirable qualities of head, and heart. Who that has 
been privileged with his friendship will not cherish the memory of 
his earnestness over even the driest of details, his quiet enthusiasm, 
his generous admiration for the work of others, his unfailing 
cheerfulness. Who will forget that beaming ruddy face, never 
absent from the platform of section C. at the British Association 
meetings, always ready to rise among the speakers there, and to 












IN MEMORIAM. 


reappear at the festive gatherings in the evening. There have 
been men who have graven their names more deeply on the 
registers of scientific thought and progress, but there have been 
few whose sunny nature has more endeared them in the recollec- 
tion of their friends than Robert Harkness.” 












Had the Professor’s life been spared longer his in- 
tention was to settle at Penrith. Through his sister’s 
marriage with the late Dr. Pearson, Mr. Harkness be- 
came connected with, and thoroughly interested in our 
two Counties. His vacations, of late years, were 
generally spent among us; and from the date of his 
joining our Society in 1874, he was a constant attend- 
ant at our Summer Meetings. While thus commem- 
orating the loss of this learned and genial member, our 
Society would desire most sincerely to express to Mrs. 
Pearson its heartiest sympathy in her irreparable 
bereavement. 
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ART. XVII.—A remarkable Sepulchral Slab at Carlatton, 
Cumberland. By R.S. FerGusoN, F.S.A. | 
Read at Cockermouth, Aug. 22nd, 1878. 


ARLATTON is marked on the Ordnance Map as an 

extra-parochial place: it, however, had formerly a 
_church whose site is well known, and, though no remains 
appear above ground, yet the soil is so full of stones as to 
compel the tenant to desist from any attempt to plough 
it. The site is a small field, which lies between the road, 
from Carlatton Mill to Cumrew, and a rivulet, on which 
stands Carlatton Mill. It is on the opposite or south side 
of the road to a farm belonging to Lord Carlisle, which is: 
marked on the Ordnance Map as Carlatton. The farm 
house is covered with rough-cast, a portion of which 
decaying off disclosed the slab I wish to call attention to. 
It is built into the wall of the house at a corner in the 
back garden ; one of its longer sides being on the level of 
the ground. Its dimensions are 6 feet 2 inches in length, 
by 2 feet 3 inches at the head, and 2 feet 2 inches at the 
foot. It has on it across: to the dexter of which are a 
chalice and book, and to the sinister a sword and sword- 
belt. An inscription runs round the slab, with the excep- 
tion of the foot. Though broken in places, it is easily | 
read from a rubbing, and is 


HIC IACET HENRICUS DE NEWTON QUI FVIT VICARIVS 
DE CARLATON ORATE PRO ANIMA EIVS 


Henry De Newton was presented to the Vicarage of 
Carlatton in 1320 by the Prior and Convent of Lanercost. 
He probably died in 1344, as the Prior and Convent in — 
that year appointed William de Stockdale to the Vicarage. ~ 

The cross, sword, and sword-belt are so exactly similar — 
to the cross, sword, and sword-belt on a sepulchral slab at 

Great © 
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Great Salkeld (figured in Cutt’s Manual of Sepulchral 
Slabs and Crosses, Plate xiii; and in Lyson’s Cumberland, 
p. cxcv.) as to induce one to believe they came from the 
same chisel, a conjecture which receives additional pro- 
bability from both places being on the valley of the Eden, 
and so easily accessible from one another. 

The unusual combination of the chalice, the book, and 
the sword, with belt attached, (which last is in itself un- 
usual,) make this slab, so far as I know, unique in England. 
The chalice and book do not often occur together, and 
where they do, the examples are generally in the county 
of Durham, with one at Great Salkeld. (See Boutell’s 
Christian Monuments; Dr. Charlton in the Archeological 
Journal, Vol. V., p. 254). The chalice is the well-known 
symbol of an ecclesiastic ; the book is often considered to 
mean a deacon, but Dr. Charlton seems to have doubted 
this, from his often finding it in connection with other 
emblems certainly not of an ecclesiastical character,* 
Archeological Journal, Vol. V., p. 254; Boutell’s Chris- 
tian Monuments, p. 66; Cutt’s Manual, p. 43. Ona slab 
at Newbiggen, in Northumberland, the book occurs in 
connection with the sword, and Boutell’s suggestion is that 
the stone was intended to commemorate two persons. 
There is a stone at Bala Sala, Isle of Man, to an abbot of 
Bala Sala, which has a sword and across. Grose con- 
siders this to denote that the abbot had temporal authority. 
*“Cutt’s Manual” p. 39. But I find no instance of the 
chalice and sword being combined. 

Boutell’s theory, as to the Newbiggen slab, cannot be 
applied to this, though its unusual breadth lends itself to 
the idea that it might commemorate two persons. But the 
inscription proves it clearly to commemorate one person 


* The Shears and Book occur together at Bakewell, Derbyshire, and Dearham, 
Cumberland. See Cutt’s Manual, plates LVII, LXIII. Lyson’s Cumberland, 
Plate II., p. cxcv. The Dearham Slab is now removed to Dovenby Hall. 


only, 
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only, and that one, a priest, and the vicar of the parish of 
Carlatton. 

Can Henry de Newton have been a warrior who had 
abandoned the sword for the chalice, and who ended his 
days asa priest? There is a slab at Haltwhistle (not so 
far from Carlatton) which has sword and shield on one 
side, and a palmer’s scrip on the other,—‘‘ shewing pro- 
bably,” says Mr. Cutts, (Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and 
Crosses, p. 39,) ‘‘ that a Knight had become Palmer, or had 
died whilst performing a pilgrimage.” 

The alternative is to suppose (as Grose does in the case 
of the Bala Sala slab) that the vicar of Carlatton exercised 
some temporal authority. I am inclined to think so. 

‘‘ Karlatton,” says Denton, ‘“‘stands in Gilsland, but 
is no part thereof,” that is of the Barony of Gilsland. 
On consulting the preface to ‘‘ the Pipe Rolls for Cum- 
berland, Westmorland, and Durham,” published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1847, I 
find that the manor of Carlatton had escheated to the 
crown by the outlawry of Gospatric, whose property it was, 
prior to the 31st of Henry II. The Testa de Nevill (com- 
piled in the reign of King John) includes Carlatton (Kar- 
latan) in the list of escheats and says, ‘‘ Robtus de Ros 
tenet eas pro dmn J. Rege.” 

In the same document, under this heading 

‘*“Hec sunt. ecclie que sunt 
de donacone Reg’ in Cumbr.” 
occurs the following : —‘‘ Ecclia de Karlatona qua Thom’ 
de Aldeiteld tenet p eundem,”’ 7.¢., “‘ de dono Ree’ Jobim 

In 1842, certain lands in Cumberland were assigned by 
Henry III. to the Scottish King, in settlement of a well- 
known and long-standing dispute.* | These lands were 
the manors of Penrith, Sowerby, Langwathby, Salkeld, 


*The Pipe Rolls, Newcastle Soc. of Ant., p. xix. Rymer’s “Foedera.” 2 
Nicolson and Burn, 549. 
Carlatton, 
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Carlatton, and Scotby, all in Cumberland. Edward I. 
seized them in consequence of John Baliol’s rebellion, 
and granted Carlatton to Anthony Beck, Bishop of Durham, 
a grant he afterwards revoked. By deeds,* dated Carlisle, 
March 17th, 1307, Edward I. granted the church of Car- 
latton (and also that of Mitford in Durham) to the Prior 
and Convent of Lanercost, the rights of Thomas de 
London, whom Beck had appointed vicar, being reserved. 
On London’s death or resignation in 1320, the Prior and 
Convent appointed Henry de Newton. 

These facts bear out Denton’s statements as to Carlatton 
being no part of the Barony of Gilsland. Carlatton isa 
very small manor, never having had more than seven or 
eight families in it, and I take it that Henry de Newton 
was steward, or bailiff of the manor, as well as vicar of the 
church. He would probably be the only man in it who 
could read or write. The revenues of the manor accruing 
to the King were but small: the talliage from it was more 
than once returned as ‘‘ nil.” Probably no stranger would 
take the stewardship, and no resident but the vicar was 
competent. 

Over the barn door at the same farm house is another 
sepulchral slab, about 6 feet 3 inches long, by 1 foot r1 
inches at the top, and r foot 6 inches at the foot. It has 
on it a cross similar to the one on Newton’s slab: the sur- 
face of the whole of the sinister side of the slab has been 
chiselled away. On the dexter side of the slab are a 
chalice and book, and the end of an inscription which 
reads: 


ON ISTIVS ECCLESIE V ORATE P AIA EIVS PAT. 


I suspect this slab to commemorate Robert de Loudon, 
or London, Newton’s predecessor; the letters are of earlier 
shape than on Newton’s slab. May the malison of a dis- 


* Printed in Rymer’s Feedera. 
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appointed antiquary befall the mason who chiselled away 
the sinister side of this slab, so effectually. Had it also 
borne a sword, my theory would have had strong corrobora- 
tion. | 

The Society is indebted to Mr. Mulcaster, of Bracken- 
thwaite, a gentleman well conversant with the antiquities 
of his neighbourhood, for first calling attention to this. 
very remarkable slab. | 
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ArT. XVIII.—Bridekirk, and tts Registers. By WILLIAM 
BROWNE, ESQ. 
Read at Bridekirk, Aug. 23, 1878. 
YSONS say (Magna Britannia, edition of 1816, Vol. IV., 
p- 34), “The Manors of Bridekirk and Appleton, 
with the church of Bridekirk, were given by Waldeof, the 
first Lord of Allerdale, to Guiseburne Priory in Yorkshire,” 
‘‘which grant,” Hutchinson adds, (edition of 1794, Vol. 
II., p. 244,) ‘‘ was confirmed, and the church made appro- 
priate by Bishop Irton.” He also says in a note, ‘‘ which 


was confirmed by two several charters by Allan his son 


and by Alice de Rumely.” This lady, we may mention 
in passing, seems to have been grand-niece of David, King « 
of Scotland, and to have been married twice—her first 
husband being that Gilbert Pipard, from whom Papcastle 
is supposed to have derived its name. 

From Tanner’s ‘‘ Notitia Monastica”’* we learn that the 
church of Appleton was added to Bridekirk by Waldeof; 
that the town of Appleton and mill of Brocton was joined 
to it by Alan his son; that to these were added the ser- 
vices due from that town by Thomas, son of John, High 
Sheriff of Cumberland; and by others a messuage and 
four carrucatest of land in Bridekirk. 








* Extracts from Tanner’s ‘ Notitia Monastica,” (1744,) p.651. Under the head 
of Giseburne, or Gysburgh, Tanner gives the following as amongst the documents 
in the Mon. Angl. tom ili., p. i., p. 46: — ‘*Cartam Waldeoi fil Cospatrici com. 
factam eccl. S. Brigid, vulgo, Bdelgakes in com. Cumbr. de eccl. de Appleton; 
Alani fil. Waldeoi, de villa de Appleton et molendino de Brocton; Aliciz de Romely, 
de eadem villa; Thome fil. Joannis vicecom. Cumbr. super servitiis debitis de 
villa de Apletone, A.D. 1221. _ p. 47. cartam Alicize de Rumely factam canonicis 
de Giseburn, de ecclesia de Brydekirke; Ejusd. de eccl. de Dereham factam 
eisdem canonicis.” 

**In Append. ad Stevenii Vol. il., s p- 344, Rdulphi episc. Carliol. confirmationem 
eccl. de Bridekirke, A.D., 1287.” 

**Plac. de quo war. apud Carliol. 20 ed. i., rot. 65, de mess. et iv. carucat. terre. 

+ Carrucate of land contains as much land as could be tilled in a year with 
one plough and the beasts belonging thereto. It varied in extent in different 
counties from 60 to 120 acres. 


HH But 
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But it seems that these writers scarcely give the fair 
a, “Alice ae Rumely, daughter of William, son of Dun- 
can,’ her fair share in the transaction, for we learn from 
Dugdale’s ‘‘ Monasticon Anglicanum’”’* that Bridekirk or 
St. Bridget’s was granted to the canons of Gisburne, or 
Gysburgh, by her, and that the signing and sealing of this 
grant was witnessed by the Bishop of Carlisle, the Lord 
Abbot of Fountains, and the Lord Abbot of Furness. 

What was the connecting link between so distant a 
priory and a church in this county, so much nearer to other 
abbeys? Can Alice de Rumely have held property in both 
neighbourhoods, as we find the Challoners did in after 
ages, for it was to Sir Thomas Challoner who founded the 
first alum works at Gysburgh, that Queen Elizabeth gave 
,the site of that priory, and it was from Sir Thomas 
* Challoner, Lord of the Manor of St. Bees, that Bishop 
Grindall, A.D. 1590, purchased the St. Bees tithe. We 
must also remember the strength and extent of that eccle- 
siastical net-work through which St. Bees was a priory of 





* Extracts from Dugdale’s *‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,” enlarged edition of 1830, 
Vol. VI. Under heading of Gisburne or Gysburgh Priory, in Yorkshire (now 
Guisbro’) p. 271, num. xiv:— ‘* Carta Alicie de Rumeley, filiae Willielmi, filii 
Duncani, acs canonicis de Gyseburne, de Ecclesia de Bridekirke. Universis 
sanctee matris ecclesiz filiis ad quos praesens scriptum pervenerit, domina Alicia 
de Rumeley, filia Willielmi, filii Duncani, salutem Noverit universitas vestra me 
in viduitate et libera potestate mea concessisse & dedisse, et hac praesenti carta 
mea confirmasse Deo et ecclesiz Sanctae Mariae de Gyseburne et canonicis 
ibidem Deo servientibus, pro salute animae meae, et patris mei, et matris meae, 
et omnium antecessorum et successorum meorum, et maritorum meorum Gilberti 
Pypard et Roberti de Curtenay, ecclesiam de Brydekirke in Alredale, cum onni- 
bus pertinentiis suis; habendam et tenendam in puram et liberam et perpetuam 
elemosinam. Unde volo, ut proedicti canonici habeant et teneant praedictam ec- 
clesiam, de me et de heredibus meis ita libere & quiete sicut aliqua elemosina 
liberius et guietius, et honorificentius a viris religiosis, in totaterra mea, vel en archi- . 
episcopatu Eboram habetur et tenetur ut autem hzc donatio rfiea rata et illibata 
permaneat, eam przsentis scripti testimonio, et sigilli mei appositione corroboravi. 
Hiis testibus, domino B tunc Karleolensi episcopo ; domino J. abbate de Fonti- 
bus; domino N. abbate de Furneis, &c.”’ 

Page 274. Ralph, Bishop of Carlisle, confirms gift of church of Brydekyrch i in 


«Datum apud Skelderirischoth pridie nonas Sept. anno Dom 1287.” 
Page 276. At dissolution Guisbro’ had from Bridekirk 


ome 
‘Redd’ et firm’ - = 9217-6 
Rector - . oe OBE 


N,B. In same list appears Tallantyre Redd’ cotag’ et gard’ 0 2 o. 
St. Mary’s 


= i a 
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St. Mary’s at York. It is interesting also to know the 
nature and value of that property in those olden times. 

When the Commissioners of King Henry VIII., A.D. 
1536, took the value of all the livings in England, the 


\ 
7 


annual value of Bridekirk was as follows : —* 


Ss. dy 

The Glebe and Parsonage house - . - : 6-6 

The tithe of Hay Flax and Hemp - ae as Be Os HG 
The tithe of Calves; alterage and surplice fees, 
together with Easter dues, taken on an aver- 

age of years” - - - - = 6 6,8 

The tithe of Lambs, Wool, and sheep-skins - - 1 6 8 





Making a total of £10 13 4 





Before passing onto the Bridekirk registers, and all which 
they suggest, I would say a few words with regard to that” 
part of the so-called church property with which I am 
best acquainted. The manor of Tallantire,—and, at the 
same time, but by a separate grant by way of purchase, 
the tithes of the Township of Tallantire passed from the 
church into the hands of laymen, A.D. 1585. The 
manor has never been enfranchised, as inaccurately stated 
both by Hutchinson and Lysons, but the fines due to the 
Lord by his manorial tenantry, were, on the 8th of August, 
1662, reduced to fixed payments by indenture and decree. 
The great tithes were leased to George Fletcher and 
others, subject to a fee-farm rent originally reserved by the 
king. On the 5th of August, 1672, that fee-farm rent, 
along with many others, was granted, with the sanction of 
Parliament, to trustees appointed for that purpose, through 
whom it passed to the Dashwoods, and ultimately to the 
Earl of Lonsdale. 

The Registers profess to commence A.D. 1585. The 
death of Rev. John Wheelwright is recorded in the eighty- 


* The valuation is printed in Hutchinson’s Hist. Cumb., Vol. II., p. 258, 
eighth 
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eighth year of his life and forty-fourth after his induction. 
As this is in 1626, that induction must have been in 1582, 
The earliest records during his life are illegible and all of 
them very difficult to decipher. Persons there mentioned 
have very rarely any note of description, and there is no 
signature of either incumbent or churchwarden. ‘Those 
who made the entries seem to have been ignorant even of 
the Christian name of the incumbent, whose burial has 
been originally recorded simply ‘“‘ Wheelright,” vicar of 
Bridekirk, &c.—‘‘ Mr. John” has evidently been inserted 
afterwards in quite anotherhand. As, we suppose, in most 
other registers, the most interesting entries on account of 
their age are the least distinct. . Well would it have been 
for future generations if the Injunctions of the King’s 
Vicar General, in 1538, had been obeyed, viz : — 


‘“That the Churchwardens or one of them witness every entry in 
the Register. 

‘‘ That the parish do provide one sure coffer with two locks, of which 
the one be kept by the parson, the other by the wardens. 

‘““That the entries be made every Sunday; and, for every time that 
one be omitted, the party that is in fault do forfeit 3/6, to be spent in 
the reparation of the church.” 


Successive entries are made—varying in their form and 
character with the tastes—perhaps with the character of 
each incumbent from A.D. 1582 or 5 to 1679. ‘This was 
during the incumbencies of 


Rev. John Wheelright, inducted . - - 1582 
Rev. Joseph Williamson _,, - = = & 9) 3626 
Rev. Nicholas Beeby nie - - - 1634 
Rev. Samuel Grasty as - - - - 1660 
Rev. Thomas Belman 00% - - - 1665 


Up tothe year 1679. From that to 1694 the registers are 
missing. This is much to be regretted, because it deprives 
us of the connecting link between the different generations 
of families. During that interval Mr. Belman and his 
successor Mr. Tickell have passed away, and 1694 is in 
the 
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the eighth year after the induction of Mr. King, which 
would therefore be in 1687. The list of incumbents would 
therefore continue as follows : — 


Rev. Richard Tickell, inducted - “ : 


Rev. David King oy - - - = 1687 
Rev. John Harrison 3 : - ~' E701 

Ditto « - - 5 fro E720 
Rev. John Bell - - - 1755 
Rev. Humphrey Archer roe. inducted = 2704 


I stop with the baptisms of 1812. 

Of these incumbents I will only remark that the orderly 
method of Mr. Williamson is refreshing after the scrawl 
which precedes it; that Mr. Benson carefully performs his 
duty during his very short incumbency; and that Mr. 
Belman delights in high-sounding names, carefully dis- 
tinguishing the ‘‘armiger” and ‘‘generosus”’ from the 
*‘ pauper” and “‘ peregrinus.”’ 

We now pass on to the names registered. Where no 
description is attached to them we cannot distinguish the 
cottager or husbandman from the generosus. ‘This is the 
case in many parts of the register, and particularly in the 
very early part, which would be otherwise most interesting. 
We find, for instance, undescribed, Henry Tolson of Pap- 
castle, with a large family, and then learn that he is a 
weaver. Amongst the family names Lamplughs, Barum- 
fields or Bromfields, and Tolsons, are lost sight of in the far 
distance; Dacre, I think, occurs once or twice. Many 
well-known names (undescribed) are to be met with, such 
as Latus, Sandys, Pennington, and Wharton: Denton 
also, and Brownes in abundance. | -The family of Lamp- 
lugh is well-known throughout the county—at one time 
associated with Ripton Hall. The last records in our 
registers are the deaths of Robert, in 1763, and of Richard, 
in 1764. This name, as is well-known, was long connected 
with Dovenby Hall. 

Tolson is a name equally well-known throughout the 

county. 
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county. An old record in the Chapter library of Carlisle 
speaks of ‘‘ Bridekirk, a fair town and church and good 
parsonage and a fair hall house ofthe Tolsons. The owner 
now, a Grey’s Inn lawyer, married a daughter of Sir 
Wilfred Lawson of Isel.” The Tolsons of Wood Hall 
seem to have occupied it before 1668, and down to about 
1724, when we find the name of Mr. Tolson, from Cocker- 
mouth, formerly of Wood Hall. 

In1r781, we read thenameof Mr. John Sanderson, of Wood 
Hall, first described as husbandman and then as yeoman. 
With regard to Hames Hill, the earliest record that I can 
find is in that conveyance of many fee-farm rents in 1672, 
to which I have already alluded. . It would, doubtless, then 
be possessed and occupied by those Barumfields, or Brom- 
fields, whose names we notice in the earliest registers,— 
from 1597 to 1624,—and which is there to be met with at 
least fifteen times, if not much more frequently. It con- 
tinues connected with Hames Hill until about 1648; but 
in 1647 the whole record seems paralyzed and thrown into 
confusion. ‘Two families seem to have been destroyed by 
plague: they are entered ‘‘ peste mortui.” Knowing, as I 
did when a boy, that the old ruins of Hames Hill were 
called haunted, I wondered, upon seeing these records, 
whether that idea had originated with this wholesale family 
destruction. 

Burke’s Heraldic History of the Commons of Great 
Britain gives an account of this and of its results in con- 
nection with the family of Senhouse: 

“‘Patricius Senhouse in 1655 married Elizabeth daughter and 


heiress of Thomas Bromfield Esq. of Hames Hill Cumberland and 
relict of Henry Dalton Esq. of Brigham.” 


He adds in a note: — 


“‘This lady was one of ten sisters, nine of whom died of the plague, 
caught from a man who merely called in at the house to light his 
pipe. She herself, being in London escaped, but coming down, on 
hearing of their misfortune, was allowed by the magistrates to 
converse with her Mother across the river Derwent only.” 


In 
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In this way the property passed into the hands of the 
Senhouses ; but, for some years after this destruction by 
plague, it ceased to be occupied by its proprietors. 

We find the Huttons mentioned several times in the 
early years—16or to 1621. In 1649, we find the baptism 
of Sarah, daughter of Robert Hutton of Hames Hill, 
and twelve years after, in 1661, we find the burial of 
Robert Hutton of Hames Hill. From the records of the 
Cockermouth Congregational Church we learn that in 
1668, and up to June, 1674, meetings were, held at Hames 
Hill—then occupied by the Huttons—of the ejected mini- 
sters and their followers, secretly, and liable to heavy 
penalty. 

The name of Senhouse appears in the registers, in con- 
nection with Hames Hill, before 1708, in which year there 
is the burial of Elizabeth Senhouse of Hames Hill. There 
are baptisms of children and several burials of members 
of the family, included a Patricius, in 1737, and then that 
of Humphrey Senhouse in 1768. The name then gradu- 
ally ceases in the registers. 

The old house at Hames Hill, of which not a stone is 
now left on the old site, is said to have resembled the well- 
known house in Cockermouth in which Wordsworth was 
born. . The only record now remaining of it, but that a 
very valuable one, is a stone upon which the Senhouse 
arms are engraved, and which is now built into the Fitz. 

We now pass on to Tallantire Hall and its successive 
proprietors. If we wish to know who were its first pro- 
prietors we must look to its name. ‘Then, in those old 
Celtic times, there was the Tal, the Tallan, and the Twr, 

or Tower, at its base. There must have been Celts to in- 
habit that tower. Then the place gave its name to its 
occupants, for Hutchinson, Vol. II., p. 244, tells us that it 
was granted by Waldeof, son of Gospatric, to Odard, son 
of Lyolph, whose descendants took the local name of 
Tallantire. For a time, therefore, the Tallantires lived 

there 
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there,—a name still to be frequently met with both at 
home and in our Colonies. The present old tower was built 
in the reign of King Edward the First, by Sir John de 
Derwentwater, who had then his castle on Castlerigg. It 
is described as “‘a gloomy fortress among storm-shaken 
mountains and howling wildernesses.” From that he 
could descend, at his pleasure, to his Lords island. That 
old Celtic ‘“‘ Tal” yielded up to man both the stone with 
which the tower was originally built and that with which 
it has lately been repaired. 

In the reign of King Edward the Third lived Sir John 
de Derwentwater, whose daughter married Sir Nicholas 
Ratcliff. His son, Sir Thomas, was succeeded by his son, 
Sir Edward, whose wife’s Christian name was Anne; their 
son was Sir Cuthbert, who, with his mother Anne, is re- 
corded as holding the manor of Tallantire, with Castlerigg, 
in the thirty-third and thirty-fifth years of King Henry the 
Eighth. We then find Francis Dacre Lord of the Manor 
of Tallantire, by virtue of his marriage to Dorothy Rad- 
cliffe. Their daughter, Magdalen, married a Richmond; 
Francis Richmond, said to be hisson, but, whether or not, 
I have not certainly ascertained, married a daughter of 
that Lancelot Fletcher who was then Lord of the Manor 
of Tallantire,—that Fletcher family occupied, for a time, a 
prominent place in our Bridekirk registers. Lysons say 
that the Tallantire property came into their possession by 
purchase,—we have already mentioned the Deed of 1585. 
This Lancelot is recorded as the father of eleven children, 
three or four of whom died early. In an old record inthe 
Carlisle Chapter library he is described as a great gamester. 
There must have been a rapid succession of Fletchers, 
for this Lancelot was the son of George and grandson of 
another Lancelot. That earlier Lancelot, who married a 
Patrickson, must have been the son of Henry, the wealthy | 
merchant who, in 1568, entertained Mary Queen of Scots 
during her stay in Cockermouth, and grandson of ‘‘ Master 

William 
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William Fletcher, merchant, of Cockermouth Hall.” 
George, the father of our Tallantire Lancelot, must have 
been of age in 1585, when the great tithe of Tallantire 
was leased to him and.others; he cannot, therefore, have 
been born iater than 1564. As the earliest legible registers 
do not begin until 1585, George Fletcher’s family will be 
the first whose names are there recorded. I have not 
found the record of our Lancelot’s birth, which would 
probably be between 1603 and 1608, but we find,—A.D. 
1631, when George must have been at least sixty-seven 
and Lancelot probably between twenty-three and twenty- 
eight years of age,—the death of George’s son, Nicholas, 
entered in the registers as his ‘‘ filius et haeres apparens,” 
and it would be this death which brought Lancelot to the 
front, and which seems to have been very soon followed by 
Lancelot’s marriage. On February 6th, 1637, George, a 
son of Lancelot’s, was baptized, and on June 14th of the 
same year George Fletcher was buried. Was this latter 
George the lately born infant, in consequence of whose 
death the next son, Henry, acted as eldest son and heir- 
apparent during his father’s life in signing with him the 
deed of 1662,—that being the very year in which he came 
of age,—or was it not rather the old George who then 
died at the good age of at least seventy-three ? 

In the sixth volume of Machel’s Manuscripts, p. 483., 
Dugdale’s ‘‘ Visitation made in 1664,” gives six genera- 
tions proved by the Fletchers of Tallantire. This con- 
firms the genealogy here given. The six generations 
would then be William, Henry, Lancelot, George, Lance- 
lot, and Henry. 

With regard to anything which took place after the sign- 
ing of that deed in 1662, the Bridekirk records give us no 
information from 1679 to 1694, since during that interval 
the registers are missing, and from them we only know 
that Henry died 1712, forty-one years after his father, aged 
—seventy-one. From other sources we know that his wife’s 
a Christian 
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Christian name was Mary, and that she was a Brisco, and 
that he had three daughters; 7.e., Susan, about whom 
little is known and who probably died unmarried; Mary, 
who married William Gilpin; and Ann, who married Mat- 
thias Partis,—not Varty, as Mr. R. S. Ferguson makes it 
in his admirable book—the M.P.’s of Cumberland. By 
the last-mentioned marriage Tallantire Hall came into pos- 
session of the Partis family. About this time commences 
a portion of family history, not without interest, in conse- 
quence of its connection with Non-Conformity. 

From one point of view, Hutchinson places in his list 
of incumbents of Bridekirk for 1649, ‘‘ George Benson, an 
intruder.” From another point of view, the poet Words- 
worth, in his well-known lines, describes the ejected 
ministers : 


‘Whom one rigorous day 
Drives from their cures, avoluntary prey 
To poverty and grief and disrespect, 
And some to want, as if by tempest wrecked 
On a wild coast.” 


The Congregationalist Church in Cockermouth was 
founded in 1653, a few years before the Act of Uniformity. 
George Larkham, its first pastor, was born on the 2oth of 
June, 1630, about ten years before Henry Fletcher, and about 
three years before Henry’s sister, Dorothy, the eldest child 
of Lancelot l’letcher, whom George Larkham married on 
the 29th of September, 1652. His brother-in-law, William 
Gilpin, was also a Non-Conformist. Dr. Gilpin was the 
pastor of the Congregationalist Church in Newcastle, with 
which Matthias Partis had been in connection before he 
settled in Cumberland. 

The tie between Tallantire Hall and Non-Conformity 
certainly lasted for about six years, 7.e., from the marriage 
of Ann: Fletcher and Matthias Partis, in February, 1692, 
to November, 1697, when the last Congregationalist bap- 
tism took place at the hall. It may have commenced 

| earlier 
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earlier,—through the Gilpins,—and may have continued 
later,—until the death of George Larkham, in 1700; his wife 
having been already dead for seven years. But the traces 
of this in our Bridekirk Church books are peculiar. In 
fog2, Fletcher Partis, the eldest son and successor of 
Matthias, was baptized ‘‘ in the Chamber at Tallantire Hall,” 
where they secretly met for the worship of God. Huis bap- 
tism, and that of his two next brothers,— Francis, in 1683, 
and Thomas, in 1695,—are recorded by the Congrega- 
tionalists,—the last being without any day of the month. 
The baptisms of the two next children, 7z.¢., Elloner, in 
1696, and Henry, in 1697, do not seem to have been 
registered anywhere at the time, but are inserted in our 
Bridekirk registers,—evidently at a later date and in lighter 
ink. The baptism of the child next born, 7z.e., Matthias, 
on June 18th, 1700, just six months before George Lark- 
ham’s death, is regularly entered in our registers in its 
right place. Did the infirmities of old age prevent George 
Larkham from personally attending to those things, or was 
a matured judgment bringing him back to our Church ? 
A favourite daughter of his, Dorothy, was married to John 
Bowes. ‘Their son, Larkham Bowes, the chief representa- 
tive of the family in Tallantire, was churchwarden and 
sidesman for many years, 7. ¢., churchwarden, 1731-53-54; 
sidesman, 1738-41-48-50-52. 

Fletcher Partis died in 1758: his wife, Ann, continued 
in the possession of the Tallantire property till 1763. 
They were succeeded by Henry, a younger brother of 
Fletcher, who only held the property for about three 
years, and died in 1766. It was then, for about six years, 
in the possession of a son of Henry, at whose death it 
passed to his devisee, executor, and principal creditor, Henry 
Hopper, by whom it was almost immediately sold to the 
present family. But this son’s name was a subject of dis- 
pute between Church and Non-Conformity, and Henry 
Fletcher Partis practically retained the name Fletcher, 

given 
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given to him by the Non-Conformists, and dropped the 
Henry given by the Church of England. 

As we now approach the border land between the past 
and the present, I shall chiefly, so far as families are con- 
cerned, confine myself to one or two groups as they appear 
in the register. 


September 23rd, 1779, married 
William ‘Browne and Mary his wife 
in the presence of Catherine Fletcher and Henry Fletcher 


The family of this William Browne were from Orthwaite, 
formerly Allerthwaite in Uldale, and originally from Wood. 
Hall, in the parish of Caldbeck. In the Caldbeck parish 
registers the earliest legible names are Brownes: 1.¢., 
baptisms in 1663, marriages in 1680 and 1696, and burials 
in 1665. This William Browne was the fifth child of a 
family of ten; he was born, A.D..1733; he commenced life 
with a few articles only in his possession, of which I havea 
list in his own handwritngi, on board the Ship Hardwick. 
So successful was his progress in life that in his London 
Banking book the half-yearly balance to his credit rises 
as high as £15,000. And whois this Henry Fletcher, who 
with his wife is a witness to the marriage,—his dearest and 
best friend, another of the great Fletcher family, true to his 
race. Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart., born in 1727 and brought 
up in the service of the East India Company, two of whose 
ships—the Stormont and the Middlesex—he successively 
. commanded; chairman of the East India Company and 
M.P. for Cumberland. ‘‘ Without flattery,” says the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, quoted by Mr. Ferguson, “‘it may 
be asserted that it has fallen to the lot of few men to be 
more generally beloved, and of still fewer so justly to merit 
that love.” We had for a long time in our possession an 
admirable portrait of him, by Romney, given to him by my 
grandfather, which my father gave to the late Sir Henry, 
as they had no portrait of him nearly equal to it in value. 

I 
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I must not pass over without notice the marriage, on 
April 16th, 1785 Rev. Isaac Denton vicar of the parish of Brom- 
field and Sally Robson of this parish. 
In the presence of William Browne and Mary Browne. 
i.e., husband and wife witnessing the marriage of Mr. 
Browne’s niece Sally Robson,—(See who the Robsons were 
in Lysons, p. 154)—to Isaac Denton, afterward incumbent 
of Crosthwaite, one of whose sons only lately died there. 
I now just cross the border line: 


August 14th 1804. Baptism of Catherine daughter of William 
Browne Esq. of Tallantire Hall and Catherine his wife, late Stewart. 
Sponsors 
Sir James Graham, Bart. 
The Hon Mrs Stewart 
Mrs Brown senr 


Who were these: two lady sponsors?—the grand- 
mothers of the child that was baptized. The Mrs. Browne, 
senior, we have met before. Her third husband is now 
dead. In oneplace in the registers her name is entered, 
““Mary Browne, late Lancaster, late Shaw, heretofore 
Toft.” She was a clever, high-spirited old lady, whose 
portrait, along with that of her last husband, (both by 
Romney) we have,--a lady who kept children at a distance, 
lest they should ruffle her silk dress, rather to be feared 
than loved. 

I must now pass on to men of eminence, whose names 
appear in the registers, and first, Sir Joseph Williamson. 
He was baptised on the 4th of August, 1633, and knighted 
at the age of forty-five, in 1678. He commenced life asa 
clerk and rose to be Secretary of State. His father, 
the incumbent of Bridekirk, was, as te registers would 
suggest, far above the men of his age.* 

Thomas Tickell. He was born January 19th, 1686, and 
educated at Oxford. He was a writer in The Spectator, 


* See Lonsdale’s Worthies of Westmorland, Vol. 6, p. 217. Hutchinson’s 
pnb iand, Vol. 2, p. 224. Ferguson’s M.P’s., p. 14. 


and 
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and was made Under Secretary by Addison, when he was 
Secretary of State. He was a poet also, whose elegy on 
Addison has received highest praise from Dr. Johnson.* 

Abraham Fletcher. He was born at Little Broughton in 
1714, and died 1793. He was a self-taught man and a 
great mathematical genius.T 

The Rev. Thomas Harvey. He was incumbent of 
Underbarrow, in the parish of Kendal, and appears in our 
registers as officiating minister at the marriage of his son, 
who was incumbent of this parish, and in other capacities. 
He was the author of several learned treatises. 

Salathiel Court. He was born during the interval for 
which our registers are missing, but the names of some 
of the family are to be found. He wasa man of some note, 
—a schoolmaster,—but who got transported for celebra- 
ting illegal marriages.t 

Fearon Fallows. He was the son of the Bridekirk parish 
clerk. He was sent to Cambridge by the neighbouring 
gentlemen, passed as a wrangler, and went to the Cape of 
Good Hope as Astronomer Royal.|| 

Last, not least, a truly great man in his own quiet way, © 
George Stockdale. He was the son of a Tallantire village 
tailor. He was the most intimate friend and fellow-worker 
in all that was good of the late George Moore. While 
the helper and benefactor of very many, he never forgot 
his own native village. 

At the close of the first volume of the Bridekirk registers 
there is an account of collections made for charitable pur- 
poses in this parish, from A.D, 1665 to 1679. They are 
made for the benefit of distant parties,—in London, York- 
shire, Durham, Shropshire, and Northamptonshire. They 
are for the relief of persons whose goods have been con- 


* Lonsdale’s Worthies, Vol. 4, p. 108. Hutchinson, Vol 2, p. 247. 
+ Lonsdale’s Worthies, Vol. 6, p.67. Hutchinson, Vol. 2, p. 324. 
+ Hutchinson, Vol. 2, p. 115. 

|| Lonsdale’s Worthies, Vol. 6, p. 161. 


sumed 
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sumed by fire; for poor distressed fellow-Christians ; for 
brethren visited by the plague in August 1665. But one 
collection attracts our attention above all others. It is 
the redemption, from slavery at Algiers, of Thomas Hart- 
ley, of Whitehaven,—s5/ro. 

I have been asked to note the number of burials and 
baptisms in the two great years of plague,—1597 and 1623, 
—and of several years before and after each. The follow- 
ing is the list. But I have less confidence in the early 
ones, on account of their being so illegible. 

Each year, it must be carefully remembered, counts from 
March 31st in that year, to March 31st in the following one. 


BURIALS. BAPTISMS. 
1594 ace 18 Be 35 
1595 =o af a Se: 
1596 ose 59 

1597 Ses 47 ae 15 
1598 ae 16 oe 29 
1599 ies 9 ne 30 
1600 = II ae 27 
1601 wae 25 siete 30 
1602 wee 1g ead 24 
TOL7 eae 1g aes 25 
1618 mes it mole 31 
1619 wee II soe 29 
1620 awe 30 oe 47 
1621 ae 19 ae 39 
1622 a 39 oes 32 
1623 eet E22 ace 8 
1624 ae 16 aes 24 
1625 oe 2 seta 39 
1626 eas 16 ita a7 
1627 ade 15 Bea 25 
1628 aes 15 oat 35 


BRIDEKIRK 
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N.B.—B means Baptised; N means Nupti; S means Sepultus or Sepulta; A of 
of B means a son or daughter of B; wife or relict are so expressed ; the lines rep- 
resent illegible names W&e. 


LAMPLUGHS. 
1585 March 14 Anna of Francis . 2 
1597 June 7 Thomas - = 


August 7. —_— Joseph of Francis - 7 

March 14 Thomas - = 

August 7 Katherine S : 
Thomas of Innocent 


1600 Febr 22 Agnes of Innocent a Z 
1602 June 17 Francis % e 
7603 Oct. 23 Helen of Innocent ay e 
1606 Jan 22 Janet widow of Francis arm - 
1607. May 5 George of Innocent - ‘ 
1608 Janr 6 Agnes of Innocent = 
1609 Oct 29 John of Innocent S _ 


1609 March9 John generosus” - 
1612 March 29 #Maria of Innocent = : 
TOUS | Dep! Innocent J a 
1614 Decr17th Francis of William gen ‘ 
1622 Nov 26th Thomas & Janet Tolson a 


NN NDBANDAHNDWHnHnuHnewDndDunYD ZNAZnNnEuUOeonwnonnnwnmn 


1623 Aug 27 Thomas - - 

1625 Nov 16 Jane relict & Mr William Fairfax clericus 

1626 George, sponsor for H Tolson - 

1632 Anna - - 
Thomas de Douenbra Miles : 
Thomas gen - 
George - - : 

1634 Elizabeth Fs 
Grace gen . P 

1037 Guthbert gen - " 

1640 ——wife of Thomas arm < 

1641 Thomas = 2 

1642 John a i : 

1045 Janet. : Y 
Elizabeth - i . 

and———— Wood . 

1647 Maria im 

1649 Jane of George gen - 

1662. Aug 7 Dorothy and Thomas Bromfield - 

1663 Jane of Richard of Ripton arm 

1665 Oct 14 Agnes Domina of Dovenby : 

1668 July 22nd Richard of Richard confirmed 

1669 Aug 21 Thomas of Thomas -- - 

1670 Thomas of Ripton - 


= 
c 


1671 
1674 


1675 
1701 


1702 


1704 


1706 
1707 


1710 
I711 
1712 
1729 
1763 
1764 


1585 
1586 


1587 
304 
1595 
1590 
1599 
1600 
1601 
1602 


1603 
1606 
1608 
1609 


1610 


1011 
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May 16 


July 6th 


Nov , 
March 2oth 


May 3 


March 24th 


Feb 25 
March 2nd 


October 11 
August Io 
Janr 20 


Janr 4 


Catherine wife of Thomas arm of Cocker- 
mouth - 

John and Margaret Wy acancley = 

George of Papcastle gen - 

Thomas of Papcastle gen - 

Maria of George of Papcastle - 

Margaret of Thomas of Papcastle 


Thomas of Thomas 
Francis of Thomas \ of Lamplugh - 


Mrs Mary of Esquire Lamplugh of 
Dovenby Hall = - 
Richard Esq ~ 








Mr Lamplugh of Dovenby } 
& Lamplugh 

Richard of Robert \ 
& Tolson 


Thomas of Robert of Dovenby - 
Thomas of Robert of Dovenby - 
Francis of Thomas - - 
Robert 

Mrs Ann of Mr Robe of peueaby: - 
Mrs Ann spinster - 
Robert of Dovenby Hall Esq - 
Richard of Dovenby Hall Esq 


BARUMFIELDS OR BROMFIELDS. 


Janr i 
Novr 12 
May 24th 
May 17 
Nov 10 
July 8th 
Janr 18th 
Janr 7th 
Aug goth 
Aug 24 
May 9 
April 10 
Aug 21 
July to 
Dec 11 
Feb 8 
March 12 
Dec 25 
July 31 
July 8th 
Aug 18th 
March 21 





Elisabeth & J Dodgeson - 
Thomas = 





Janet wife of Henry - 
Elisabeth wife of Thomas - 
Janet of John - 
Margaret - - 
Thomas of Thomas - 
Innocent of John - - 
Innocent of John - 
Katherine of John - - 
Katherine of John - 
Janet of Richard -. - 
James of John - 
Agnes of John - - 
Thomas of Richard - 
Dorothy of John - - 
Henry and Agnes Johnson - 
Henry of Henry - - 
Henry of Henry - 
Henry of Richard 


K K 


DMNnwn nan 


UNO enw 2 2 Hm 
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April 


274 


April 27 

Feb 27 
1012 Sept 10 
1614. May 25 
1618 Novr 15 
1620 August 13 
1621 March 22 
1622 March 28 
1623 July 31 

Oct 17 
1624 April 24 
1625 Oct 24 
1626 
1632 
1033 


1634 
1635 
1637 
1642 


1644 
1645 


1646 
1047 


1048 


1050 


1659 


1662 
Aug 7 
1664 Janr 31st 


1669 
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Agnes wife of Henry - 
John - - 
Agnes wife of Thomas - 
Thomas of Henry . - 
John of Henry - 


_ Maria of Henry - - 


Maria of Henry - 


Elizabeth of Henry - 


Elisabeth & Thomas Carter - 

Anne of Thomas - - 
Henry - - 
Henry de Papcastle - - 
son Of Bromfield of Hames Hill 
Thomas senr of Hames Hill - 
Henry - - 
James - - 
John - - 
Thomas - - 
Catherine | = : 
Richard - - 
George - = 

Janet - - - 
of Thomas - 

















& Tolson = ~ 








Elizabeth - - 

Sibel - - - 

John - - 

Maria - - - 

Thomas & Maria Thompson - 

(Registered on a separate page) James, 
Thomas, John, Rubena, George, 
Nicholas, Richard, Janet, Henry, 
John, Henry, Augusta, Janet, Eliza- 
beth peste mortui 

John of John junr of Papcastle - 

Thomas of Thomas of Dovenby 

of Redman - - 

Elizabeth of Papcastle - 











ee = - 


& Wood - 
Thomas of Little Broughton - 
Thomas & Dorothy Lamplugh - 
Dorothy 

& John r : 
George of Thomas of Papcastle 





ANNnunnwt4Zannwnnwrwnnrnwn nnwtiZznnwswnnnunn 


mo Awannnnunw 


1671 
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1671 Thomas of Thomas of Papcastle - 


B 
John & Dorothy Williamson - N 
16072 Jonathan of John of Little Broughton - B 
1673 John of John of Little Broughton B 
1074 James of Papcastle - S 
- Margaret widow of James - S 

1676-7 Four of the Little Broughton family 
Maria of Papcastle - S 
1677 Maria & Peter Pearson - - N 


[Bromfields of Papcastle and of Little Broughton continue in the 
registers after this date. | 


HUTTONS. 


1558 Febr 17 Leonard of Leonard - oe 
Febr 26th Helen wife of Edward - 
1586 25th Dorothy of Leonard - - 
May 7th 
1589 June ist Henry of Leonard - 
1601 Oct 17th Margaret of Thomas - - 
1602 Nov rst Robert of Thomas . - 
1605 June 23d Leonard of Thomas - - 
1610 Decr. 25th Thomas of Thomas - 
1614 May 3d Richard of Thomas - - 
1616 March oth Elizabeth of Thomas 
March 15 Elizabeth of Thomas - - 
1617 Janr2nd Margaret of Thomas - 
Janr 4th Margaret of Thomas - - 
1618 Febr 2nd William of Thomas - 








1620 Nov 14 Leonard of Thomas - - 

1621 Janroth Francis of Thomas - 

1627 Robert & Margaret Dalton - 
- 1629 Elizabeth of Robert - 

1630 ——— sponsor for Jane Williamson 

Thomas & Alicia - - 

1633 Jane - - 

1636 Elizabeth a 2 

1644 — : 

1646 Thomas - = 

1649 April Sarah of Robert of Hames Hill 


1052 Sept 20th Maria & John Dux apud Carlisle - 
1661 April 22nd Robert of Hames Hill - 
| Huttons no longer appear in the registers. | 


NAWDDNAONDA nHnAnWnDWnwDnwndndnnnDnwnM 


TOLSONS. 


1585 Juneitth Henry - . - S 
1587 August 13th Janet wife of William - S 


1593 
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1593 
1595 
1597 


1598 
1602 
1603 
1604 
1607 


1609 


1010 


1612 


1613 
1614 


1015 
1620 


1622 


1623 


1627 


1929 
1632 


1646 
1649 
1650 
1051 
1652 
1654 
1661 
1603 
1664 
1665 
1606 


Febr 16 
Janr 15th 
Novr 26th 
Janr rst 
Aug 25th 
Oct 30th 
June 6th 
Aug 28th 
March 25th 
Sept 8th 
April 7th 
April 24th 
April oth 
March 28th 
June 15th 
Aug 23rd 
June toth 
Sept 13th 
Aug 23rd 
April 6th 
July 26th 
August I 
Decr 25th 
March 14th 
Novr 24th 
June 6th 


Nov 26th 


April 24th 
August 7th 


April 
May 26th 
April 15th 
Decr 13 


Sept 
April oth 
April 16th 


BRIDEKIRK REGISTERS. 


Janet of Richard - 

Maria of Richard - 
Francis of Richard - 
Barbara of Henry - 
Janet of Richard - 
_Agnes wife of William - 
Lucy of Richard - 

Francis of Richard - 
Agnes of Henry - 
Lancelot of Richard - 
Simon of Henry 

Maria & William Gamay 
Simon of Henry - 
William of Henry - 
Joseph of Richard - 
George of Richard - 
Joseph of Richard - 

Helen wife of Richard 

George of Richard - 
Katherine & Richard Egglesfield 
Thomas of Henry - 
Thomas of Henry - 

Agnes wife of Simon - 

Helen of Henry gen - 
Janet wife of Simon . 

Richard of Henry - 
sponsor Richard Tolson arm - 

Janet & Thomas Lamplugh 

Lucy & Christopher PES? - 
Henry - 

Agnes - - 

Henry - - 
John of John arm - 
senex of Papcastle - 











Margaret - 
Margaret wife of Henry gen - 
& Tolson - 
Lancelot - 

Maria - 


Richard of Bridekirk arm - 
Henry of Richard of Bridekirk arm 
John and Helen Longthwaite 

Anna of Henry arm - 
George of Papcastle - 

Henry of Bridekirk arm 

Wilfred of Richard of Bridekivk < arm 
Thomas & Grace Benson - 


Henry arm and Francis daughter of 


Gilfred Lawson Miles de Isel 
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1668 June 14 


1674 
1666 


1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 


1673 
1677 


1694 
1703 


Decr 11th 


Mary and John Wallas of paglusy 
Jane & William Bragg 
Edward of Richard of Bridekirk arm - 


Children of Henry Tolson of Wood Hall gen 


June 19th 
Febr 


1724 June 29th 


1704 to 1756 


1732 to 1744 
1704. Novr 1oth 
1722 
1726 
1789 
1595 July 6th 
1601 May 3rd 
1619 Nov 29 
1620 Febr 11th 
1597. Febr 22nd 
1599 August 25th 
1604 Sept 9 
1615 Febr gth 
1618 Decr 4th 
1619 Ap 23rd 
May 27th 
March 4th 


Richard - - 


Gilfred “ z 


Gilfred - - 

Jane - - 

Emma - 4 

Emma - a“ 

Henry - - 

William - - 

Milcah 

Francis wife of Hans of Wood Hall - 

Henry Tolson arm as sponsor 

Mr. Tolson from Cockermouth formerly 

of Wood Hall - 

Burials of first some children then the 
wife and lastly the husband and father 
himself Henry Tolson of Papcastle 
weaver 


Baptisms of Tolsons of Dovenby of Pap- 
castle and of Stonepot 

Joseph & Elizabeth Robson of Stonepot 

Henry & Elinor Read - - 

Margaret of Stonepot & ieee 
Morden of Gilcrux 

Ann widow of the late H. Polshin a 
Papcastle gent aged 71 - - 


OTHER NAMES. 


George Tickel and Janet Thomspon_ - 
Agnes of Edward Orfer - 

Robert Tickel and Helen Wilson - 
Thomas Tickel and Janet Willis 


FLETCHERS. 
Thomas of Thomas = Z 
Thomas of Robert - 
Agnes of John - ~ 


Anna & John Salkeld gen - 
Thomas & Janet Pateson - 
Agnes of Thomas - 
Agnes of Thomas . - 
Elizabeth of George - 
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1620 
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1620 Sept 24 Thomas of Thomas - - B 
1623 Janr 25 Elizabeth of Thomas - B 
1624 Janr 26th Maria of Thomas - - B 
1625 Susanna of George gen - = 
Maria of Thomas - - B 
1626 ’ Fletcher de Moresby—a sponsor 
1627 Joseph of Thomas - - B 
1630 Aug 26th Dorothy of Thomas - 5 


1631 Janr 25th |§Katherine—sponsor for Janet Williamson 
May ist Nicholas son and heir apparent of 




















George Fletcher - - S 
1632 May 4 Jane of Stephen - - 5 
May 24 Sandes & Catherine Fletcher gen N 
Aug 18th John of Stephen - - B 
1633 October 30th Dorothy of Lancelot gen - B 
Ann = is ° B 
1635 Sept 16th Eliza of Lancelot gen - B 
1636 Elizabeth - - - S 
1637. Febr 6th George of Lancelot gen - B 
June 14th George Fletcher armiger “ bona nativi- 
tate?) ys - - > 
1639 May oth Janet of Lancelot - - B 
1640 Atkinson & Fletcher - N 
1641 May 13th Henry of Lancelot gen - B 
1644 May ist Mary gen - - - S 
1645 March 2oth Maria of Lancelot gen - B 
1048 of Lancelot gen - - B 
1650 Decr 1oth of Lancelot gen - B 
1654 Novr22nd Maria of Lancelot gen - < B 
1657 Catherine of Lancelot gen - B 
and Eliza Fletcher - N 
1659 April 4 Catherine of Lancelot Fletcher gen - 2 
June 8th Margaret 
1665 Octr 25th Bridget & Richard } N 
Eaglesfield of Alwarby 
Anna wife of Thomas of Papcastle - 5 
1667 Joseph Son of Joseph of Papcastle - B 
Thomas of Papcastle - S 
Joseph of Papcastle ~ - S 
1669 Anna of Joseph of Papcastle = - B 
1671 March 6th Lancelot of Tallantire arm : S 
1675 Daniel of Papcastle - S 
1076 Catherine of Papcastle - : S 
PARTISES. 
Inserted 


1696 Sept 14th Elioner of Mr Partis - 
1697. Nov 29th Henry of Mr Partis - 
1700 June 18th Mathias of Mathias - - 


Dww 


1758 
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1758 January 25th Fletcher Partis Esq of Tallantire Hall 
1775 March 27th Henry Fletcher Partis Esq of Tallantire 
Hall aged 37 - - 


SENHOUSES. 


1698 June 14th John Senhouse & Margaret Gaitskill - 
1708 May 6th Mrs. Elizabeth Senhouse of Hames Hill 
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N.B.—The family destruction by plague of the Bromfield family 
took place in 1648. Hames Hill, their old family property, then passed 
through an only surviving sister, Mrs. Dalton, into the possession of 
the Senhouses. The house seems to have been occupied for more 
than 20 years including 1649 to 1661 by the Huttons and by other 


tenants for a considerable time after the last mentioned date. 





1712 Senhouse of Great Broughton 
1722 Thomas Palmer & Claudia Senhouse - 
1737. Novr 18th  Patricius Senhouse of Hames Hill - 
1742 Aug i8th Young Miss Senhouse 

and Mrs. Senhouse of Hames Hill } 


1757. Dec 24th Mary of Humphrey Senhouse of Hames Hill 
1769 Nov 29th Humphrey of Humphrey Senhouse of Hames 


Hill - 
1768 Janr17th Mr. Humphrey Senhouse e Hames Hill 


N 
S 
S 
B 


piss 
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Art. XIX.—A Plea for the Old Names. Part II. By Miss 
PowLey, Langwathby. 
Read at Penrith, Fuly toth, 1879. 


INCE the former portion of this paper was read, a year 
ago, the importance of a collection of field-names 
throughout the kingdom has been urged by writers in 
** Notes and Queries.” Without further observation it may 
be said that to no Society could there be greater facilities 
for a collection or notice, locally, than.to this. Its mem- 
bers by residence or ownership often in almost every parish 
in the two counties, are acquainted with the fields, their 
names, soils, and traditions. Others, as the clergy, living 
in the country and interested in all its aspects; all have 
the advantage of a Knowledge of the dialect, and its power 
in forming names, and opportunity of observation as to 
their fitness to the places named, in situation, or to cir- 
cumstances in the past, and also of influence in their preser- 
vation for thefuture. And to no district could such recog- 
nition and influence be more beneficial than to this, 
undergoing many changes, and threatened with more; in 
which, unnoticed, may soon be obliterated those records of 
the past which are still legible on the common fields and 
wastes, to those who care to read them with these local 
advantages, for the want of which learned strangers either 
misinterpret, or fail to notice them. 

The word carr, which we find in so many parishes, and 
always expressive of the same character of land, seems to 
have been unfortunate in this respect. Halliwell has car 
the name of a remarkable floating island in the north; 
quoting from Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. In that 
work it is pronounced as connected with ‘car, cart, 
chariot,” and referred to Latin, carrus. But the descrip- 

tion 
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tion is excellent, and shows its real belongings:—‘‘ Adjoin- 
ing Esthwaite Water, near Hawkshead, there is a lake or 
small tarn called Priestpot, upon which there is an island 
containing about a rood of land, and mostly covered by wil- 
lows, some of them eighteen or twenty feet high, known by 
the name of the car. At the breaking up of the severe 
frost of 1795, a boy ran into the house of the proprietor of 
the island and told him ‘that his car was coming up the 
tarn.’ The owner and his family looked, and beheld with 
astonishment, ‘not Birnam Wood coming to Dunsinane,’ 
but the woody island approaching them, with a slow and 
majestic motion. It rested, however, before it reached the 
edge of the tarn, and afterwards frequently changed its 
place as the wind shifted, being sometimes at one side, 
sometimes in the centre. It is conjectured to have been 
long separated from the bed of the lake, and only fastened by 
the roots of some of the trees, which were probably broken 
by the extraordinary rise of the waters on the breaking of 
the ice.” The last sentence reads like a translation of 
Molbech’s definition of Old Norse, kidvr, a marsh, sub- 
merged tract, or growth of bogs. There is a close of land 
called High Carr, near Hawkshead, as I often read, and 
many others in the same county, stationary enough to 
have interfered with Mr. Tooke’s definition. Whether 
there is now any trace of this island, which seems to have 
attained a degree of firmness and durability unknown in 
others of the same formation here, I have not heard, nor 
when it first appeared. If it was the same which Words- 
worth mentions in his Guide to the Lakes, 1835:—‘‘In 
one of the pools near the lake of Esthwaite may some- 
times be seen a mossy islet, with trees upon it, shifting 
about before the wind,’’—these dates show a duration of 
more than forty years.* To that we have heard of in 
Derwentwater, which has often appeared for a season, as a 
water island is also mentioned as sometimes seen. 


green 
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green swamp and sunk again, we are too late to hear the 
same name given; the word, save where it was fixed on the 
land, has died out of living speech with us, though is has 
not yet done so with our neighbours of Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and Norfolk. See The Field. 

Mr. Sullivan, who lived some years in Penrith, and with 
great zeal and industry gathered all that he could find in 
books, and among the town’s people to illustrate his ac- 
count of Cumberland and Westmorland, their people and 
dialect, probably never heard of Carr as a name. He 
cites that of Crewe in Lancashire, as, in conjunction with 
the situation, suggesting an equivalent to the Celtic corrach, 
a marsh, but his book has no mention of any nearer equiva- 
lent. Our Carrs are not extensive enough, or their names 
have not become prominent as railway stations, or as race- 
courses, as in some othercounties. To local people, how- 
ever, whose attention is awakened, there are significant if 
not very prominent facts not to be overlooked ; and astime 
brings coincidences and analogies from other districts, 
these become more valuable. In this parish Cardale isa 
hollow field, which in winter usually has a stagnant pool, 
and the field above it is called and written Carronhead, and 
there are two others near of the same character, low, level 
fields, named, as if for variety, Cavavacre, the v appar- 
ently for euphony between the Cara and acre, and these 
and other variations are found in the names of fields in 
neighbouring parishes. ‘The vowel is sometimes changed, 
I believe. A poem, by Professor Shairp, on ‘‘ The Good 
Lord James at St. Andrew’s”’* has 


‘** Beneath the Lomond’s lofty base, 
Up the low Carse for high Torwood, across 
The Carron water lay his path, 
Through mile on mile of weary moor and moss, 
Till past remote Carnwath.” 


Showing that in Scotland the very same variations of 





* In Good Words—about 1875. 
name 
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name are used for places near each other of the same 
character, except that, instead of carr, carse is the common 
designation of those extensive and once submerged tracts, 
series of carrs, perhaps, which for ages past have yielded up 
such spoil to archzologists, as the Carvse of Stirling and the 
Carseof Gowrie. The newest Scottish Dictionary (Ogilvie’s 
Imperial) after the general meaning of carse, says, cau- 
tiously, ‘‘ derivation uncertain.” 

Apart from names merely descriptive, there are many 
of deep and varied interest in and about the fields. 
Some keep the names of ancient council hills, and places 
of assemblage of races and ages long past away. Some 
are connected with legend and history. When we read 
that ‘‘the site of Tarn Wadling, a lake of 100 acres, 
in the parish of Hesket-in-the-Forest, is now covered 
with excellent grass, and cattle and sheep pasturing 
thereon,’* it is in hope that its name and place are 
locally recorded. As a link in the chain of Arthurian 
legend, and progress northwards, no record can equai the 
interest of Mayborough of kindred fame, visible still in its 
undisturbed gloom and mysterious beauty. But the pre- 
servation of all existing knowledge of such remarkable 
places under changes of aspect, seems to ensure their 
receiving due attention and respect, and perhaps having 
additional light thrown upon them in time to come. It is 
known that to Mr. Machell we are indebted, as for much 
beside, for the mention of a field near Appleby called 
“ Douglas Ing.” It was the scene of a battle with a 
Scottish marauding party, under a Douglas, at some for- 
gotten date, (for these affairs were so numerous that but 
for the field and this record of its name, this would never 
have been taken into history). As it is, the name is now 
carefully and proudly preserved, and from time to time 
rélics are found confirming its story. In many parishes a’ 
field-name points out a scene of the judicial executions of 





* Whellan’s History of Cumberland. 
feudal 
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feudal times; and the ground set apart for archery practice 
at the Butts, which was compulsory on all young and able 
men, when the bow and arrow were England’s weapons. 
Some fields hold in remembrance names of old possessors, 
which otherwise have been silent for ages in the district, 
and of which history has small mention; as Powys’ Close, 
Washington Ings, and Rookby Scarth, are yet distinctions 
from other men’s fields of the same description, there- 
abouts. Some have reference to accidents, ‘‘and dim 
unhappy far-off things,” as Barker Scar, and Dead Men’s 
Slack ; and Wallaway, a farm house whose name is “‘ an 
old English exclamation of sorrow.”* It is said to be 
connected with a raid of the Scots, but whether uttered by 
the visitors or the visited, who can tell? Some retain the 
name of ancient establishments, some of obsolete parochial 
offices, and almost forgotten customs. Some throw light on 
natural history, in the haunts of birds and beasts; some 
on homes of plants, and many fields still bear names of 
crops to which they were first set apart, and the contrast 
is curious with the present. In short, though all are not 
equally valuable, there is so much which is precious to 
archeology, that our field-names may well be said to con- 
stitute a part of national history, a record of social progress, 
and it is is impossible to estimate the loss to the future if 
instead of them the ruthless classifications of surveyors, 
as ‘‘ Lot I, 2, or 3,” as ““so many acres of meadow and 
grassings,” should become general, or thoughtless people 
should succeed in changing the old for new names of a 
more fashionable sound. 





* Morris. ‘‘ Waly, waly,”’ of old ballads, and away—alas. 
ART. 
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ArT. XX.—The Sheriffs of Westmorland, with the early 
Sheriffs of Cumberland. By Sir G. DUCKETT, Barrt., 
F.S.A. 


Communicated at Penrith, Fuly roth, 1879. 


SHERIFFS OF WESTMORLAND.* 


HE Sheriffwick of Westmorland, unlike that of Cum- 
berland and the other English counties, had, until the 
death of the last retainer of the office, been held by here- 
ditary succession from the time of King John, a somewhat 
remarkable fact, to say the least, seeing how ancient grants 
and statutes have, in almost all cases in this kingdom, be- 
come a dead letter and obsolete. 

The office of hereditary Sheriff of Westmorland was 
granted in perpetuity by King John to the family of 
Veteripont. From them it passed to the Cliffords by right 
of descent, and ultimately in the same way became vested 
inthe Tuftons, Earls of Thanet, their successors. The 
last Sheriff who inherited under the original grant being the 
late Mr. Barham, of Trecwn, nephew of the last Earl of 
Thanet, and with this gentleman, who in fact relinquished 
the hereditary honour in favour of the Crown shortly after 
the last Earl’s death, and died August, 1878, the office, as 
regards the descendants of that ancient race, may be said 
to have become totally extinct. Svc transit gloria mundi ! 

The Machell MSS. in the Cathedral Library at Carlisle 
furnish, save with a few omissions, a very trustworthy list 
of the different Sheriffs of both counties up to the time of 


* The authorities which have been consulted for the present paper are: — the 
Machell MSS. IV. and VI. (in the Cathedral Library of Carlisle); The Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda; Rotuli Scotize; Ing. p. m,; Fleming’s 
Westmorland (Rawl. MS., B. 436, Bible Bodl.) ; Whitaker’s History of Craven 
(in re Lords of Skipton); Appendix to Deputy Keeper’s 31st Report; and the 
_ compiler’s own work, Duchetiana. 

Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth and the Commonwealth. The list of Cumberland 
Sheriffs given by the two historians of that county—Burn 
and Hutchinson—was chiefly, if not entirely, taken from 
Machell’s list, who again copied from Denton. In the 
Deputy Keeper’s 31st Report, a list of the early Sheriffs of 
English counties is also given. From the first and last of 
these sources, the subjoined catalogue of Sheriffs has been 
obtained, and omissions occurring in both have been filled 
up from other evidences. In the case of Westmorland, 
save where the office was held by one of the Veteripont or 
Clifford family, the functionaries who performed the duties 
were simply Deputies for the Sheriff, and although we find 
them attesting many ancient charters and grants, relating 
to the county, &c., recorded therein as Vice-comites (or 
Sheriffs), they simply executed the office, as observed, as 
Pro-Vicecomites (or Under-Sheriffs.) The attainder of 
the Cliffords during the Wars of the Roses until its 
reversal in the rst of Henry VII., causes a void as regards 
the family, their places as Sheriffs from 1 Edward IV. to 
that time, being filled up from among the supporters of 
the House of York.* 

It may be well before passing to the actual roll, to give 
in Machel’s words | MS. VI.,585] the descent of the Veteri- 
ponts (or Viponts), from the time of their attaining the 
original grant from King John. 

‘‘ Robert de Veteripont was the Sheriff of Westmorland Ano R 
Joh. 4, and in the next year following, it was granted to him and his 
heires for ever by the said King.” , 

‘*To the Viponts succeeded the Cliffords by marriage of an heiress. 
To them the Tuftons, by the same means, who now enjoy it [1678] 
by vertue of the said King’s grant in the 5th year of his reigne. 
Wherefore tho’ the office was executed by gentlemen, whom they 
employed, they must be looked upon as in reality Pro-Vicecomites.” 

‘‘The Viponts continued Lords of the Honour of Apelby and 
Sheriffs of Westm’land for 5 generations; all the line was extinct in 


* For a list of those attainted at the same timein 1 Edw. IV. see the “‘ Chronicle 
of William of Worcester,” given in “ Letters and Papers illustrative of the reign 
of Henry VI,” [il, p. 2, p, 778], 

y 
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2 coheires Isabella & Idonea, daughters of Robert, son of Robert, 
son of John, son of Robert, to whom King John gave the said Hon" 
w® the office of Sheriff, & the old Rents of Westm’land. Robt de 
Veteripont (ye last of that name), tooke part w‘* the Barons against 
King Hen III, and dyed of a wound received in the wars about ye 43 
of his R®, so that Estate w the former grants became forfeit‘, and 
were seis’d upon for the King’s use, who made his daughters [Isabel 
& Idonea] wards to 2 noble men, Roger de Clifford & Roger de 
Leybourn, who marry’ed them afterwards to their owne sonns, the 
King haveing granted them all their estate about the 50th year of 
his Reigne: And Clifford being Gardian to the elder d., is said to have 
executed the office of Sherif dureing their wardship. Idonea, the 
second daughter dyed wout any issue surviveing, so that y® whol 
estate w all the profits & perquisites thereof, came to Robert de 
Clifford in the 8th year of Ed. III, which Robert was brother & heire 
of Roger, son & heire of Robert, son and heire of Roger, who maryed 
Isabella de Veteriponte, sister of Idonea de Leybourne; so that it 
should seem :— ” 

“rt Roger de Clifford, (her husband’s father), was Sheriff of West- 
m’land, from her owne father’s death, wh was Robert de Veteripont, 
till the time she maryed; (i.e.) from about 49 of Hen. III till the 54th 
(or ther about) of the said King’s reign. To him succeeded her 
husband 

2 Roger de Clifford, (son of Roger), in right of his wife Isabella de 
Veteripont. Hee dyed the 11th of Edward the 1st, &to him succeeded 

3 Isabella de Clifford, widow of Robert. She sate (as is said) in 
person at Apelby, as Sherif of the county, and dyed about the 20 of 
Edw. I. To her sucé 

4 Robert de Clifford (son of Roger and Isabel); He was slain in 
Scotland [at a place call’d Striveling]* the 24th of June, 1314. And 


~ to him succeeded 


5 Roger de Clifford, 1 son of Robert. To him 

6 Robert de Clifford (brother of Roger), & son of Robert. In whose 
issue male it hath continued until this our time [1678]” 

“Ann Count** dowager of Dorsett, Pembroke, & Montgomery,+ 
daughter and sole heire to George Earle of Cumberland, was the last 
_ of the Cliffords that held this office, (Mr. Thomas Gabettas (?) being 
Pro-vicecomes). She departed this life March 22, 1676-7, and left the 





* Or Bannockburn. 
+ Among other heirlooms at Trecwn in the possession of the late Mr. Barham, 
- was this enterprising and remarkable lady’s “ Prayer Book; ” a portly volume in 
large type, contrasting favourably with the diminutive books for the same pur- 
pose in these days. 


MM Shrievalty 
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Shrievalty (wt the Barony of Westm’land &c.) to the family of the 
Tuftons, into which the first daughter (the Lady Margar* Sakvil) was 
match’d, and had issue sonns & daughters. The second d. was 
maryed to Compton, E. of Northampton, and had issue the 
Lady Alethea, who dyed unmaryed. The hon! John Tufton, Esqr, 2 
brother to ye Earl of Thanet, ws (is) at this tyme High Sheriff of 
W4, and Lord of all that ancient Estate, which belonged to his an- 
cestors. [ob: 1680].” 


The following catalogue may supply the rest :-- 





WESTMORLAND. 
Before 
31 HenryI. Ricardus filius Gerardi de Aplebi, (rendered an 
account de veteri firma. [D.K.R.|* 
31 Henry I. (No return) [D.K.R.| 


A catalogue of ye Sheriffs of Westm’land from the 1st year of King 
Hen. 2; (e Lib. MS. in folio penes Mr. Sheldon). [Machel MS. VI., 
585 sq.] 

anno Hen 2! Rec ANGL. 
I 

| Willelmus filius Hugonis, 

17 
18 Elias de Appelbie. 

19 

20 

21 Randulphus de Glanvilla, r.c. [D.K.R.] 

22 Idem, et Elias fil’ Gilmichael [Lib rub.| 
23 Randul’phus de Glanvilla, (Rem’ pro eo). 


24 Idem. 
25 Idem. 
26 
| No returns, 
35 
anno Ric! I. Reais ANGL, 
1 Osbertus de Longo Campo. 
2 Idem. 
3 Idem. 
4 Idem. 


* The letters D.K.R. imply that the insertion is from the Deputy Keeper’s 31st 
Report. 
5 Hugo 
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5 Hugo Bardulphe* 

6 Idem. 

7 Idem, (et Ric. de Cartrai pro eo.) 
8 Idem. 

g Idem. 


10 Idem, (et Joh’es Laleman pro eo.) 


anno ReGis JOHANNIS. 


1 Gilbertus fil’ Reinfredi; { Hugo Bardulphe, (et Ric. de Car- 
terai, or Cartherai pro eo.) 

2 Galfridus fil’ Petri,§ (Rogerus de Bello Campo, de dimidio anno, 
pro eo) 

Willelmus de Stutteville, Johannes Laleman pro eo, de dimidio 

anno.) 

3 Idem, (Philippus Escrop pro eo.) 

5 No return. |D.K.R.| 

5 Adam Deppedal.{] 


6 
to} Idem. 
9 
10 Robertus de Veteripont™ 
Ir Idem. 
a2 Idem. 
13 Eudo de Bello-Campo, (pro-vicecomes sub Roberto de Veteri- 
ponte.) 


Nom’a VICECOM’ TEMP Recis HEN. TERTII. 


1 Robertus de Veteriponte. 
Se th: 


* There is some degree of confusion, during the next and early part of the 
succeeding reign, caused by the fact that from 5 Richard I. to 20 Henry III. the 
county of Westmorland is treated as part of Yorkshire, the Sheriff of the latter 
rendering an account of the two counties jointly. From the 5 John, however, to 
that date, the accounts rendered for Westmorland by the Yorkshire Sheriffs would 
have been as Sub-Vicecomites for the Veteriponts. Machell gives two lists for 
the first twenty years of Henry III., evidently recognising the discrepancy. 

~ There ate yet (1677) upon Stanemore, tenants belonging to Brough Castle of 
the name of Laleman. Quere whethet ye same (race ?) [Note by Machell]. 

t Gilbert Fitz Reinfrid was a very prominent man in the time of King John. 
He confederated with the Barons against the King, and was father of William de 
Lancaster, the 3rd baron of Kendal. Copious evidences relating to him and the 
Lancaster family, are given in Duchetiana, pp 150 sq. 

§ Geoffry Fitz Peter, Earl of Essex, and Chief Justiciary of England. 


{| This catalogue must be false, for Robert de Veteripont had the Shrivalty 
4 Johannis, and the same was settled upon him and his heires for ever in the next 
year following, so that I take Deppedal, and all that follow, except the Veteriponts 
and Cliffords, to be Sub-Vicecomites. [Note by Machell]. 
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nl. 

Ebor; non Westm’land 

nl. de Westm’land 

Ebor; nl. de Westm’land 

Galfridus de Nevill, (Symon de Hale* pro eo, Vic Ebor). 

Simon de Hal’ reddit compotum Ebor, &c.; nl. de Westm’land. 

Eustacius de Ludham ut custos Everwikesir’; n!. de Westm’- 
land. 

Idem, ut custos p’ se, et Rob’ de Cokefelde* reddit pro eo 
compotum. 

Robertus de Kokefeld* firmar’, r’ compotum p’ Ebor; nl. de 
Westm/land. | 

Idem, ut firmar’ Ebor,’ n! de Westmiland. 

Robertus de Kokefeld,* ut firmar,’ p’ dim ann’; W de Stutevilla 
et Phillipus de Ascellis pro eo, p’ dim’ ann’; n'de West?. 

Iden ; (idem) 

W.de Stutevil, et Philippus de Ascellis pro eo, reddit compotum 
p. Ebor; n! de Westm’land. 

Ws de Stutevill, et Philippus de Ascellis pro eo, r’ compotum p. 
Ebor’; nl de Westd. 

Petrus de Ryval (Rivall); Johannes Bonet pro eo p’dim’ anni; 
Brian de Insula pro altero dimidio anno; n! de Westm’- 
land. 

Brian de Insula r. c. p’ Ebor;* nl de Westm’land. 

Joh’es filius Galfridi, ut custos Ebor; nl de Westm’land. 

Idem, pro dim anni, et Brianus fil’ Alani; (Rogerus de Staple- 
tona, ut custos, pro eo Ebor’.) 


Recis HEN 3}, 
Robertus de Veteripont, (Simo clericus suus pro eo reddit com- 


potum, [é rotulo 20 Hen. III., Everwickshir’ | ) 


2) 


I 
H OW ON OU BD W 


SS 


H 


Idem. 


_ * Simon de Hale and Brian de Insula were both Justices Itinerant; the former 
in 1225, the latter in 1226. Robert de Cokefield was a Justice Itinerant in 1226. 


12 Johannes 
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12 Johannes de Veteriponte. 

13) 

T4 | 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 Idem. 

20 

21 

22} 

23 

24 

25 

26 Robertus de Veteriponte; under age and in ward to the King, 
and in the custody of the Prior of Carlisle; [Infra zt, gardin’ 
Reg’, sub custodia Prioris Carliolensis. ] 

27 

wh Idem. 

45 

46 Rob’ de Veteriponte; Ricardus de Musegrave, (D.K.R.) 

47 Idem. 

48 Idem. 

49 Idem; [Hoc anno obiit Rob’ de Veteriponte, et omnes posses- 
siones suz una cum Baliva de Westmerland Regi redierunt. 
Ei successit Rogerus de Clifford.] 

50 Rogerus de Clifford.* 


51 
| Idem. 


53 
54 Rogerus de Clifford Junior, qui hoc anno matrimoniam con- 


traxerit* cum Isabella, filia et coher. Roberti de Veteri- 
ponte. 








anno Recis EpwarpDI [i—Pro-VICECOMITES. 
1 Johannes Kirkbye. 
2 Idem. 
3 Idem. 


Recis Epwarp I! (PRo-VICECOMITES.) 


Johannes Kirkbye. 
2 Idem. 


La 


* S. p. 287 antea. 
3. Idem. 
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Idem. : 
Michaelis de Aitla [D.K.R.] 
Michaelis de Aitla [D.K.R.] 
Johannes Kirkbye [D.K.R.] 


On OUD Ww 


9 ‘ais 

Io | 

zr} 

12 Isabella de Clifford vidua* 

13 Eadem, (Ricardus de Meddeburne). 

14 Ricardus de Medborne (Meddeburne) 

15 Idem. 

16 Idem, et Robertus de Moreville.+ 

17 Robertus de Pauwick; (Rogerus de Turk’, D.K.R.) 

18 Gilbertus de Bronolmsheved (Burneshead)f ; (Alanus de Armes- 
trange, clericus Roberti de Moreville defuncti, et Hum- 
fridus de Melkanthorp; D.K.R.) 


19 Idem. 

20 Thomas Holebeck (Helebek’) sub eo. 

= Idem ; [Rob’ de Clifford, filius et hares Isabellz de Veteriponte, 
Z facit homagium pro comitat’ Westm’ 23 Edw. I.]§ 

24 Ranulphus de Manneby (Manby){} 

25 . Idem. 


26 Idem, (Nicholaus de Cliburne, D.K.R.,) 
27 Robertus de Clifford et Idonea de Leyburne, uxor Johannis 
de Crumwelle. 


28 Idem, Eadem, per Nicholaum de Cliburne. 
2g Adem,” Eadem, per Willelmum de Wakefeud (sic). 
30 Idem, Eadem. 


= Robertus de Clifford, et Idonea de Leyburne, uxor Johannis de 
3 Crumwelle, per Nicholaum de Cliburne. 


a3 
34 Ut-supra. 


35 Utsupra. 





* S..p. 237, TS. p. 302 postea. tS. p. 303 postea. 

§ Was with the King in Scotland, 25 Edward I. Ordered to proceed there by 
writ of military summons, “cum equis et armis,” whence the English had been 
expelled by William Wallace. — Rot. Scot. i, 49, 57, 88. Was with King Edward 
I. at Dunfermline, in 1304; and slain at Striveling (or Bannockburn in Stirling- ~ 
shire,) in Scotland, 7 Edward II., 1314. (Ing. p. m., 8 Edward II.) 

The battle of Bannockburn was fought between Robert Bruce, King of Scot- 
land, and Edward II., June 24th, 1314. The force of the former was estimated at 
30,000 men, whilst that of Edward II. numbered 100,000. 

anno 
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anno Recis Epwarp! 2}. 
a 
t Ut supra. 
2 Ut supra. 
3 Utsupra, a festo Sancti Michaelis usque XX diem Novembris 


proxim’ sequentis. 
Robertus de Clifford, a XX die Novembris usque festum Sancti 


Michaelis. 
4 Robertus de Clifford. 
5 Idem. 
6 Idem. 
7 Idem, usque X diem Julii (D.K.R.); Henricus de Warthecop 


ut custos de ultimis XI septimanis, (Thomas fil’ Walteri, 
clericus, et Robertus de Sandford, attornati ejusdem Hen- 
Fici, pro €0) (D.K.R.) 

8 Rogerus de Clifford (fil Rob’);* Henricus de Warthecop, (ut 
custos). 

» Idem, Idem. 

ro Henricus de Warthecop (Wardecop) ut custos; (Thomas fil’ 
Walteri clericus, et Robertus de Santford, attornati eyusdem 

Henrici pro eo (D.K.R.). 

a Henricus de Warthecop (ut custos); Robertus de Santford et 

13 Thomas de Appelby, attornati ejus pro eo). 

14 Rogerus de Clifford; (Hugo de Louthre, Subvicecomes ; 
Thomas de Quertone et Robertus de Sandford, attornati 
ejusdem Hugonis, pro eo). 

15 Idem, (de prima quarta parte anni) (D.K.R.) 

Walterus de Stirkeland (de ultimis tribus partibus anni.) 
(D.K.R) 

16- Idem; Walterus de Stirkeland (de prima quarta parte anni) 
(D.K.R.) ; Hugo de Louthre (de duobus secundis quarteriis 
anni); Patricius de Culewenne (Curwen), de ultimo quar- 
terio anni; (Ricardus del Bek et Henricus Stalon’, execu- 
tores testamenti predicti Patricii defuncti, proeo; Johannes 
de Quertone et Robertus de Sanford, attornati eorundem 
executorum, pro eis); (D.K.R.) 

17 Idem; Henricus de Wardecope} (ut custos) de primo dimidio 


II 


* Roger de Clifford, the eldest son of Robert Lord Clifford, was of full age 13 
Edward II., and died 1 Edward III. He was sentenced to be executed at Ponte- 
fract with Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, but a wound from which he was suffering 
at the time caused the execution to be postponed, and he ultimately died a natural 
death at the above date. 

+t Henry de Warcop was the Sheriff in 17 Edward II., to whom was issued the 
writs to summon the several Knights of the county to attend the great Council at 
Westminster in 1324, there to advise the King on certain important matters, with 
the Prelates, Earls, Barons, and other Knights throughout the kingdom. (Bib. 
Cott. Claud. C. 2, p. 45.) 

anno 
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anno; (Robertus de Sandeforde, attornatus ejus, pro eo) 
Henricus de Threlkeld (ut custos), de ultimo dimidio anno; 
(idem Robertus attornatus ejus, pro eo). 

18 Idem; Henricus de Threlkeld (ut custos); (Robertus de 
Sandford pro eo). 

19 Idem; Henrictis de Threlkeld (ut custos); Willelmus filius et 
heres predicti Henrici, Johannes de Derwentwatre, 
Johannes de Wakethwait, et Thomas de Quertone, execu- 
tores testamenti predicti Henrici pro.eo; Robertus de 
Sandforde attornatus eorundem pro eis). (D.K.R). 


anuo Reacts Epwarpi 3} 


[Rogerus de Clifford obiit innuptus an° 1 Edw. 3, ei successit 
Robertus, frater et heres in vicecomit’.] 
1 Ut supra, (19 Edw. II.) usque tercium diem Februarii; 
Robertus de Clifford, a tercio die Februarii usque festum 
Sancti Michaelis, (Thomas de Wardecope, Subvicecomes 
ejus, pro eo.) 
2 Idem; Thomas de Wardecop, Subvicecomes ejus, pro eo. 


3 Idem; idem. 

4 idem 5 idem. \OKR) 
5 | 

7 

8 

“) 


10 } Idem; Robertus de Clifford,* (frater Rogeri, fil Roberti). 
II 





i 

13 

| 

15 

16 Idem; Thomas de Musgrave sub-vicecomes. 
a7 Tdem; idem. 

18 Idem. 

79. Idem, 


20 Idem; Will’ de Langwathby & Ad. de Apelby. 
21 Radulphus de Nevill, (forsan pro—infra etat’ [13]) ft 


* Robert de Clifford was brother of Roger Lord Clifford. He died 17 Edward 
III., and the inquisition taken after his death was in the year following. His— 
widow, Isabell, narried Thomas de Musgrave, who bought Harcla Castle. 
’  t We may supply this omission in Machel’s MS. The blank stands for Robert 
de Clifford, son of Robert, who was infra ztatem at his father’s death. 


22 Idem. 
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22 Idem. 
23 Idem; Wm de Langw'by, provicecomes. 
24 Idem. 


25 Thomas de Bello Campo, comes Warwici, (forsan pro Rogere 
de Clifford frat’ et h. Roberti, fil Robi, tunc temporis in 
bello contra Franciam vel Scotiam). 


26 Idem. 

a7 6idem. 

28 Idem. 

29 Idem. : 
30 ©Rogerus de Clifford* 

31 

wh Idem Rogerus de Clifford. 

43 

44 Rogerus de Clifford, (et Johannes de Windesore subvicecomes 
ejus).t 

45 . 

to} Rogerus de Clifford. 

51 
anno Reais Ricarpi 2%, 


t Rogerus de Clifford, Willelmus de Warthecop, subvicecomes 


ejus. 

2 Idem, et Willelmus de Lancastre per ipsum Rogerum przsen- 
tatus.} 

3 

to} Idem. 

10 


tr Rogerus de Clifford, et Walterus de Stirkland, chr, per ipsum 
Rogerum presentatus. 

a2 Idem. 

13 Idem; (obiit Rogerus et successit filius.) 


* Roger de Clifford succeeded his brother 13 Edward IIJ., and died 13 Richard 
Il. He was joined with Thomas, Bishop of Carlisle, Anthony de Lucy, and William 
de Windesore in the Wardenship of the West Marches of England, 41 Edward — 
III. In 3 Richard II. (1379-80), being associated with Matthew de Redman in the 
Wardenship of the same Marches, he is ordered with all despatch to hasten to the 
defence of Carlisle. [Rot. Sco. II., 21, 35-] 


+ Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda; Presentationes 44 Edward III., 
to. 8. [Seealso Duchetiana, p. 306 sq.] Had a command at the battle of Shrews- 
bury t. H. IV., and dying 1414, was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


t Vide p. 304 postea, 
NN 14 Thomas 
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14. Thomas de Clifford.* 

15 Walterus (sic) de Cliftord ch’r. 

16 Elizabetha d’na de Clifford, nuper uxor Thome d’ni de Clifford. 
17 Eadem; (Joh’es fil’ ejus erat infra etatem). 

18 

wo} Eadem. 

22 


anno Reais Hen. 44 


I 
| Elizabetha D’na Clifford predicta. 
12 


Recis Hen. 54% 


1 Will’mus de Lancastre, [pro Joh’e de Clifford, jam eee 
etatis. |f 

2. idem. 

3 Christp’ Moresby. 

4 Will’s de Lancastre. 


5 
wo} Idem, [ultimo Hen V# trucidatus]. 
9 


anno Reais Hen. 64% 


1 Joh’es de Lancastre. 

2 Will’mus de Lancastre. 

3 Idem, (pro Elizabetha nuper uxore Johannis de Clifford, postea 
uxore Rad’i de Nevil, comitis W’st’md.){ 


AY Idem: 

5 Idem. 

6 ‘Thomas Par ch’r, Scieccumee! § 
to} Idem. 
15 


* Thomas de Clifford, son of Roger, died 16 Richard II. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas de Roos, of Hamlake in Yorkshire. 


+ John de Clifford, ob. 9 Henry V. 

t Ralph Nevil, 2nd Earl of Westmorland. 

§ Sir Thomas Parr of Kendal Castle, here named, was a partisan of Edward 
IVth., and died 4th of that King’s reign, leaving two sons, John and William. 


The latter, heir to his father, made a Knight of the Garter by Edward IV., was 
Knight of the shire of Westmorland in the 6th and r2th of that reign. 


16 Thomas 
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16 Thomas d’nus de Clifford (nunc plene etatis.)* 

17 

| Idem. 

32 

33) (obiit in bello idem Thomas dom’ Clifford an® 1455. Successit 
ei Joh’s de Clifford+ fil’ et heres, plenz etatis an°® sequent’ 

38 qui obiit in bello contra Edw 4 pro Rege Hen 6°, an® 1461) 


anno Reais Epw. 44 


1 Johannes Par; (Cliffordiorum familia ab officio expulsa tam- 
quam lesz Majestatis via.) 


2 
io} Idem. 
T4 

15 Will’mus Par miles. 


16 
o} Idem. 


22 


anno Reais Ric 3% 


rt Will’mus Par miles.{ 
2 Ric. Ratcliffe miles ; (The Clifford family not yet restored)§ 
= “Idem. 


anno Recis Henrici 7™ 


1 Henricus de Clifford fil’ et heres Johannis dom’ de Clifford (jam 
restitutus)|| 


* Thomas de Clifford was killed at the battle of St. Albans, 33 Henry VI. 


+ John by Clifford was attainted 1 Edward IV. Thenames of the Lancastrian 
party who were attainted in that year, is given in the ‘‘Chronicle” of William of 
Worcester, a contemporary historian, of whom the MS. is now in the Herald’s 
College. In the 1st Henry VII., the attainder was reversed. John Lord Clifford 
was born 1430, and ob, 1 Edward IV., the year of his attainder. See also 
Duchetiana, p. 22. 


t This must have been Sir William Parr of Horton, uncle to Queen Catherine 
Parr, and brother of Sir Thomas Parr, Master of the Wards and Knight of the 
Body to Henry VIII. 


§ S. p. 303 postea for Sir Richard Ratcliffe’s appointment to the office. 


|| The reversal of this attainder and of all the Lancastrian party, was made in 
the first year of the reign of Henry VII. Henry Lord Clifford, son and heir of 
John, who was attainted 1 Edward IV., died 15 Henry VIII. (1523), having been 
under attainder for 24 years. During this time a grant of his estate was made 
(amongst others) to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and with it the Sheriffwick, 
which it will be seen (p. 303 postea) he granted, when King, to Sir Richard Rat- 
_ Cliffe, for life. 
ato7 Idem 
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2 
wh Idem Henricus Clifford miles. 

7 

8 Rogerus de Bellingham miles, subvicecomes, 
9 
ol Idem. 
13 
14 Joh’es Fleminge ar., subvicecomes. 
15 Idem. 
16 MHenricus dominus Clifford. 
t7 

oh Idem. 
24 
anno Reais Hen VIIF, 

t Henricus d’ns Clifford. 

2 

«| Idem. 
13 


14 Henricus Clifford miles ; d’ns Clifford obiit 20 Aprilis, cui suc- 
cesssit Henricus dominus Clifford, filius et heres. 

15 Henricus d’ns Clifford* 

164 

to +-Idem. 

20 J 

21 Idem. 

22 ident. 

23 -idem. 

24. Idem; (Joh’es Lowther pro-vicecomes) 


a Idem; (obiit 22 April, 1542; e1 successit Henricus, dominus 
ae Clifford, f. et h, comes Cumb,’ ejusdem nominis 24} 

i Idem ; Henricus Comes Cumb’ 

38 
anno Reais Ep. 6% 


1 Henricus Comes Cumb’ 


* Henry Lord Clifford, rst Earl of Cumberland. 


+ Henry Clifford, 2nd Earl of Cumberland, succeeded his fatherin 1542. He 
died in 1569, and was succeeded by George, his son and heir, who, dying without 
heir male in 1605, the earldom passed to his brother Francis, the 4th earl. It was 
this Francis, Earl of Cumberland, uncle to the Countess of Dorset, who enter- 
tained King James at Brougham Hall on his progress southwards in 1617. 


2 to 6 Idem. 
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2 
wf Idem. 
6 


anno Puiv’ R & Mariz Re 


xr Henricus Comes Cumb’ 


2 
to \ Idem. 
6 


anno ELIZABETHZ REGINA. 


i Henricus Comes Cumb’ 


2 
to en 
10) 


1z Lancelot Pickeringe ar. 
12 Hen. Crakenthorpe ar. 
13 Alanus Bellingham ar. 
14 Hump. Musgrave ar. 

15 Edw. Lancaster ar. 

16 John Midleton ar. 

17 Simon Musgrave miles. 
18 

wf Idem. 

20 

21 Georgius Comes Cumb,’ [jam plene etatis, Vicecomes West’m. | 


22 
wf Idem, 


43 


anno Jacosi Recis I@ 
I Georgius Comes Cumb’ 
2 Idem. 


3 [obiit Georgius, comes Cumbria, vicecomes Westm’ 13 Oct. 
1605* | 





* George Clifford, 3rd Earl of Cumberland, died in 1605. Anne Clifford, his daugh- 
terand sole heir, married, first, Richard Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Earl 
of Dorset, and secondly, Philip, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, and died in 
1075. By her first husband she had issue, Margaret, m. to John Tufton, 2nd 
Earl of Thanet, in right of whom, her grandson, Thomas Tufton, 6th Earl of 
Thanet, successfully claimed the barony of Clifford, being the last name recorded 
in the Machel list of hereditary Sheriffs. The omission of Nicholas, in that list, 
_ 3rd Earl of Thanet, is apparent from the following descent : — 


4 to 15 Returns 
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4 
| Returns apparently wanting. 
15 
Temp. CAR 2. 
Anna Comitissa Pembrochiz, Dorsett et Montgom’, cujus Vice- 
comes Thomas Galetis ? (sic) 
Johannes Tufton, (filius 2 honorabilis viris—Tufton, comitis 
Thanet), cujus Vicecomes Thomas Galetis ? ; 
fobiit Johannes Tufton, Comes Thanet, apud Skipton in 
Craven, com Ebor, 27° Aprilis 1680, cui successit] 
Rich. Tufton, (frater Johannis comitis Thanet), cujus Vice- 
comes Thomas Galetis ? 
Thomas Tufton, Comes Thanet, frater predicti Johannis, 


cujus Vicecomites Thom Galetis ? 
Jacobus Bird*¥ 


Joh’es Hall 


The mode of presenting (or nominating) the Sheriff for 
Westmorland in the time of the Cliffords; his admittance 
to the office by the Barons of the Exchequer; and his 
warrant for executing the same, may be seen from the en- 


GeorGE, 3rd EArt or CUMBERLAND = 


Fart or Dorset = Anne CLIFFORD. 
1st husband. 
Joun Turton, 2nd Earl = MarcareT SACKVILLE. 
of Thanet, ob. 1680. | 


| 


= THOMAS. RICHARD. OHN. NicHoLas Turton. 
6th Earl 5th Earl 4th Earl 3rd Earl. 
ob. 1729. ob. 1683. 


SACKVILLE, 7th Earl = 


= SAcKVILLE, 8th Earl, 


ob. 1786. 
| 
SACKVILLE, Henry, CaroLINE= Josrepu Foster BArHAM, 
oth Earl. 1o Earl. | of Trecwn, M.P. 
ob, 1849. C. H. Baruam, 


3rd surviving son, ob. Aug., 1878. 
With Thomas the 6th Earl, the list, as given by Machell, concludes. After 
three succeeding Earls, the line ended in Henry, roth Earl of Thanet, who died 
in 1849, his sole representative being C. H. Barham, of Trecwn. 


* James Bird, here named, was steward to John, 4th Earl of Thanet, and be- 
came possessed of Brougham Castle in 1676. Sir Daniel Fleming makes mention 
of him in his ‘‘ History of Westmorland,” under ‘* Brougham.” 

suing 
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suing entries on the ‘‘ Memoranda Rolls belonging to the 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s side of the Exchequer.” 
_ These Rolls, when transcribed by Machell, were in the 
Tower, and are headed by him ‘‘ Communia,” which is the 
reading observable also in many of the Dodsworth tran- 
scripts, made some years earlier in the same century. By 
the kind assistance of a gentleman* of the Record Office 
they have. been collated with the originals, under the above 
altered heading, now in the Rolls’ House. One of the 
Rolls to which Machell had access is now lost, namely, 
the L.T.R. Memoranda Roll of 15-16 Edward I., and the 
loss of this Roll is mentioned by Madox, in his History of 
the Exchequer. 

Some interesting particulars are set forth in the Rolls 
of the r5th, roth, and 23rd of Edward I., at the time 
the Sheriffwick first passed into the family of the Cliffords. 
During the early part of that epoch, the right of appoint- 
ing the Sheriff was litigated between the two daughters 
and heiresses of the last of the Veteriponts, which ended 
in an agreement, that the elder sister should ‘‘ present ”’ 
to, and the younger ‘“‘approve”’ the appointment. In 
this way, it will be seen, Robert de Moreville was ad- 
mitted to the office of Sheriff in the r5th Edward I.; 
Gilbert de Burneshead in the 18th ; and Ralph de Manneby 
in the 23rd of the same reign; each swearing faithfully to 
execute his office and to answer to both daughters. The 
Sheriffwick, at the death of these two sisters, became vested 
in Robert de Clifford, the son and heir of the eldest, and 
continued in his descendants possession until the attainder 
of John Lord Clifford, during the Wars of the Roses, in the 
Ist year of Edward IV. During this interval, until the 
attainder was reversed in the 1st year of Henry VII., the 
Sheriffwick, as seen by the foregoing list of those interven- 
ing years, was conferred solely on adherents of the House 
of York. 


* Walford D. Selby, Esq. [Machel 
acne 
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[Machel MS. IV., 275, sq.] 

‘De Vicecom’ Westm’ presentando et constituendo : (Communia de 
de Term’ Michaelis, anno 2° Regis E. XVIII. finiente, incipiente XIX°, 
mem 5 dorso.”) . 

‘Md quod cum xv die Octobris A° xviij, Isabella de Clifford, primo- 
genita filia, et una heredum Rob’ti de Veteriponte, quondam Vice- 
comitis Westm’laund de feodo, per literas suas patentes presentaverit 
coram Baronibus Gilbertum de Brunnosheved (Burneshead) ad officium 
Vic’ faciend’ in com’ Westm’ accedens; [Nihil aliud ibidem; sed in 
ro 5 in dorso, dictus Gilbertus admissus per Barones ex consensu 
dictze Isabella, et Idonez sororis suz].’’* 

“(Br’a pro Rege de Termino Mich’ A° 1g Edw. I. incipiente, m. 
35)” 

“Cum Isabella de Clifford, soror ejusdem Idonez primogenita, ad 
quam spectat officlum Vic’ Westm’land’, juxta ordinationem coram 
Baronibus de Scc’ario, de communi assensu inter ipsam Isabellam et 
predictam Idoneam inde factam, nuper presentaret ad Scaccarium pre- 
dictum Gilbertum de Brunolmesheved, ad faciendum pro eadem Isa- 
bella que ad officium predictum pertinent; Et in eadem ordinatione 
contineatur quod predicta Idonea hujusmodi presentationi, per ipsam 
Isabellam sororem suam factz Seu faciendz, consentire debet; Rex, 
pro eo quod ei non constitit quod predicta Idonea eidem presentationi 
consenserit, ne videretur prejudicari ei in hac parte, sacramentum 
ipsius Gilberti de se fideliter habendo in officio predicto, prout moris 
est, recipere distulit ea vice &c. Datus est ei dies in Octabis Sancti 
Hillarii.” 

** [Co’ia de Term’ Mich’is A° 15 Edw. I., incipiente 16, Ro 2.”] 

‘‘Tsabella de Clifford, Vicecomitissa Westm’land’, presentavit ad 
Scaccarium 28 die Octob’ A° 15, Robertum Morevill subvicecomitem 
suum per literas suas patentes, quas idem Robertus protulit coram 
Baronibus; Qui admissus fuit et prestitit sacramentum de fideliter 
se habendo in officio predicto, et de fideliter respondendo sibi et 
Idonez sorori suze, participi hereditatis sue, de hiis que ad com’ 
Westm’land’ pertinent.” 

[This Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Roll was lost many years 
ago, and was noted as missing by Madox, temp. Q. Anne.| 

[‘‘Co’ia de Termino Mich’is an° 23 finiente, incipiente 24 Edw. I., 
ro 7 in dorso.”’| 

Presentacio scala Die Sabbati prox’ post Octabis Sancti 

Westmerl’ Michaelis, an° 23, venit ad scaccarium Rober- 


* In the margin of the above enrolment is Idonee (sic) de Leyburne. The entry 
here alluded to is entitled ‘‘ De die dato Isab’ de Clifford et Idon’ soror’ sue; 
Westmerlaund.” 


tus 
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tus de Clifford, filius et hzres Isabelle de Clifford, primogenite filiz 
et unius heredum Roberti de Veteriponte, quondam Vicecomitis 
Westm’land’ de feodo, et presentavit coram Thesaurario et Baronibus 
de eodem Scc’o Ranulphum de Manneby (Manby), ad faciendum pro eo 


ea que ad officium Vic’ pertinent in com’ predicto, petens ipsum loco 


a ie 


ae 


suo in officio Vic’ admitti; Et predictus Robertus positus ad rationem 
quid habeat de Idonea de Leyburne, postnata filia, et altera heredum 
predicti Roberti de Veteriponte, de consensu presentationis predicte, 
que ad hoc consentire debet, juxta compositionem dudum inter pre- 
fatam Isabellam et ipsam Idoneam factam, ad Scaccarium predictum 
dixit, Quod literas patentes ejusdem Idonez, quas protulit coram The- 
saurario et Baronibus in hec verba : — 

Venerabilibus viris, et discretis dominis Thesaurario et Baronibus 
de Scaccario domini Regis, Idonea de Leybourne, salutem in Domino. 

Noveritis quod cum Robertus de Clifford et Ego Vicecom’ Westm’- 
land’ simus de feodo, et ad ipsum spectat presentatio Subvicecomitis 
ejusdem Comitatus, et ad me assensus, (prout in quadam compositione 
inter ipsam Isabellam de Clifford, matrem predicti Roberti, cujus 


_ heres ipse est, et me, dudum in eodem Scaccario factam plenius con- 
tinetur), me consentisse in dilectum michi in Christo Ranulphum de 


Manneby, ita quod idem Ranulphus inde sit Subvic’ sub predicto 


_ Roberto et me, quam diu nobis placuerit. In cujus rei testimonium 


oo 


has literas meas vobis mitto patentes. Dat’ apud Kymbreworth 
in com’ Ebor, die dominica prox’ post festum Sancti Michaelis Apos- 
toli, A° regni d’ni Regis Edwardi vicesimo tertio. 

Prefati igitur Thesaurarius et Barones, inspecta compositione pre- 
dicta, in qua continetur quod predicta Isabella, tamquam primogenita 
et einecia filia, et tamquam Vic’ nominabit aliquem qui erit subvic’, 
in quem predicta Idonea consentiet, quo facto, prefata Isabella ipsum 


sic nominatum, predicta Idonea sorore sua absente et non vocata, 


presentavit ad Scaccarium, ad computandum et ad alia facienda que 
ad officium Vicecomitis pertinent, tam in Scaccario predicto quam in 
comitatu predicto, predictum Ranulphum tamquam Sub-Vic’ com’ pre- 
dicti admiserunt, et prestitit sacramentum de fideliter se habendo in 
officio Vic’, juxta formam sacramentorum Vicecomitum in eodem 
Scaccario. 
{‘*2® Pars Pat’ anno 2° Ric. III., memb. 5, (now m. 20, No. 151).| 
“De Vicecom’ Westm’land’ 
concesso proterm’ vite.” 


‘** Pro Ricardo Ratcliffe ‘“ Ricardus Ratcliffe miles, pro 
Milite.”’ corpore Regis, cui Rex concedit 


Vicecomitat’ com’ Westm’land’ pro termino vite suze, cum potestate 
‘Constituendi deputatum suum, pro dicto officio exercendo. 10 Aug.” 
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[‘*Co’ia de A® 23 Edw. I., Term. Trin. ro 18; (Memoranda Roll 
L.T.R. No. 24).] 

‘‘Westm’land; De com’ pre-) ‘‘Mem’ Quod cum Robertus de 
dicto tradito per Regem Roberto }- Clifford, filius et heres Isabelle de 
de Clifford, 23 Edw, I.” ) Veteriponte, quondam uxoris Rogeri 
de Clifford junioris, patris ejusdem Roberti, fecerat Regi homagium 
pro terris et tenementis, que de Rege tenet in capite, et pro com’ 
Westm’land’ quem similiter de Rege tenere clamat in feodo, de here- 
ditate predicte Isabellz matris suze: Idem Robertus venit coram 
Thesaurario et Baronibus de Scaccario 23 die Julti an° 23°, et pre- 
stitit sacramentum suum coram predictis Thesaur’ et Baron’ in pleno 
Scaccario, ad faciendum ea que ad officitum Vic’ pertinent in eodem 
comitatu, et idem Thesaurarius et Barones ex parte Regis reddider- 
unt ei com’ predictum, et mandatum est Archiepiscopis et omnibus 
aliis de predicto com’, in hec verba: — 

Literee Regis Patentes -Edwardus Dei gratia, &c., Archi- 
factee Roberto de Clifford. episcopis, Episcopis, Abbatibus, 
Prioribus, Comitibus, Baronibus, Militibus, libere tenentibus, et om- 
nibus aliis decom’ Westm’land’, Salutem. Quia Robertus de Clifford, 
filius et heres Isabellaze de Veteri Ponte, quondam uxoris Rogeri de 
Clifford junioris, patris ejusdem Roberti, fecit nobis homagium pro 
terris et tenementis, que de nobis tenet in capite, et pro com’ Westm’- 
land’, quem similiter de nobis tenere clamat in feodo, de hezreditate 
predict Isabelle matris sue, et prestitit sacramentum in forma debita 
et consueta coram Thesaurario et Baronibus de Scaccario nostro ad 
faciendum fideliter ea que ad officium Vicecomitis pertinent in eodem 
comitatu, per quod terras et tenementa predicta, una cum com’ pre- 
dicto et aliis pertinentibus suis eidem Roberto reddidimus; Vobis 
mandamus quod predicto Roberto tanquam Vicecomiti nostro de 
feodo dicti comitatus, in hiis que ad officium Vicecomitis* predictum 
pertinent, intendentes sitis etrespondentes. In cujus rei testimonium 
has literas nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Teste Thesaurario, 24 die 
Julii anno 23. 

Item, Eodem die mandatum est Thome de Hellebek’, Vic’ (Sub- 
vicecomiti) predicti comitatus, quod rotulos, summonitiones, brevia, 
et omnia alia dictum com’ tangentia, per cyrographum inter eos inde 
conficiendum, eidem Roberto sine dilatione liberet. Teste ut supra. 

Modus presentandi Vicecom’ Westmland’, [vel potius Subvice- 
comitis. | 

(Co’ia de Term® Michaelis, an° 3 Ric II., rot 2.) 

“Westm’land, De Sub-Vice- ( ‘‘ Memorandum, Quod cum Rogerus 
comite presentando; videlicet } ae Clifford, Vicecomes Westm’land’ 
Willelmo de Lancastre. de feodo, presentare teneatur, et pre- 





* Underlined in the original to denote deletion. 
sentare 
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sentare consueverit Thesaurario et Baronibus hic de tempore in 
tempus, prout opus fuerit, talem quem ad officium Vicecomitis loco 
suo exercend’ in comitatu predicto duceret deputandum, et presen- 
tatus ille, admissus et juratus fuisset de bene et fideliter se habendo 
in officio illo, antequam officium exerceret, sicut continetur in Memo- 
rand’ de an® 35 Regis E, avi Regis nunc, inter presentationes de 
Termino S’ti Michaelis; Prefatus Rogerus venit coram Baronibus hic 
1° Octob. hoc Termino in propria persona sua, et dicit se posuisse et 
constituisse loco suo Willelmum de Lancastre Sub-Vicecomtem, ad 
dictum officium Vicecom’, loco et nomine ipsius Rogeri exercendum ; 
Et super hoc idem Rogerus ostendit curiz Literas Patentes ipsius 
Rogeri in hoec verba: — 

Rogerus de Clifford, Seigneur de Wymerland; as nobles et sages 
Sires Tresaurere et Barones del Escheger n’re Seigneur le Roi 
saluz : — 

Vollieiz savoir que jai assigne etenm . . . mys mor treschere et 
bien asme Willia’m de Lancastre destre mon Lie|utenant] en le 
office de Visconte dedenz la counte de Wemerland; comensant [son] . 
ministracion ala fest de Seint Michel proschayn ensuant, la date 
adurere a ma volunte, pur servire nostre dit Sg™ le Roi et son peple 
bien et leialment, pur qi honurez Sires vous prie q’ le dit Wm’ voille [z] 
accepter en mon noune de ministrere en loffice susdit, en testm 
[oigne| de quel chos, a cestes mes lettres patentes, ai mys mon seall. 
Don’ a Burgham, le xx jour d’ August, l’an du regne n’re,Seig™ le Roy 
Richard le seconde puis le conquest tierce. 

Et super hoc prefatus Rogerus petit Breve dirigend’ alicui fide- 
digno, de sacramento ipsius Willelmi capiendo de officio predicto, 
bene et fideliter faciendo. Et concessum est ei, et concordatum est, 
quod mandetur Abbati de Shapp, cui transcriptum sacramenti Vice- 
com’ annotati in rubeo libro hujus Scaccarii sit attachiatum, quod 
vocato coram eo prefato Willelmo, sacramentum de fideliter se habendo 
in officio predicto, ab eodem Willelmo recipiat, juxta formam in dicto 
transcripto annotatam: Et tunc per literas ipsius Abbatis, clausas 
notificet Willelmo de Lancastre officium dicti Vicecomitis, cum 
sumon’, brevibus, et aliis ad officium illud pertinentibus, per Inden- 
turam &c. Et mandatum est prefato Abbati in forma predicta, Ita 
quod certificet hic quid de sacramento &c. Quam primum &c. Man- 
datum est etiam prefato Willelmo de Warthcop, quod habita notifica- 
catione prefati Abbatis in hac parte, liberet prefato Willelmo officium 
dicti Vicecomitis, unacum sumon’, brevibus &c. Habendum et exer- 
cendum prout &c. 

(Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll, Mich. 3 
Rich. II, ‘Presentationes &c,’ Ro. 1. d.) 

THARLY 
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EARLY SHERIFFS OF CUMBERLAND. 


[The following list is taken partly from that given in 
Machel’s MS. VI., 585 sq., and partly from the Appendix 
to the Thirty-first Report of Deputy Keeper of Public 
Records, p: 275 sq. | 

There being no return for the county of Cumberland 
before the 23rd Henry II., it is necessary to recur to that 
_ of Carlisle for the years preceding that date. At p. 275 of 
Report above quoted, we find that a return is made by 
Adam, son of Robert Troite, on behalf of his father for 
the 15th of Henry II., and in the 23rd of the same reign 
Robert de Vallibus makes a return for the 21st and 22nd 
years. 


CARLISLE. 
[For years after 21 Henry II., see postea ‘* Cumberland.” | 


anno 
31 Hen.1x. Hildretus (Hildredus de Carliol’). 


anno HEN 2 Reais ANGL. 
ik 
} Hildredus. 


3 
4 Robertus Fitz Troite. 


5 

o} Idem. 

18 

19 Idem, et Adam filius ejus. 

20 Adam filius Roberti Troite ‘non reddit compotum, quia nichil 
recepit hoc anno propter werram, ut dicit.” 


21 Robertus de Vaux (or Vallibus)* [the same remark]. 


CUMBERLAND. 
22 Idem. 
. 23 Idem, et Rob’tus Truffe, (Troite), Adam filius ejus pro eo. 
24 Robertus de Vallibus. 





* Robert de Vallibus founded the Priory of Lanercost. He defended Carlisle 
in 1174, when besieged by ‘‘ William The Lion ” of Scotland :— “ Interea Willel- 
mus Rex Scotorum obsedit Carleolum, quod Robertus de Val’s in custodia habuit ” 
| Hoveden II., 60]. He acted as a Justice Itinerant in 1176 with Ranulph de 
Glanville and Robert Pikenot. 


25, Idem. 
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25 Idem. 
26 Idem, et Rogerus de Legrecestria pro €o. 


27 
tor Idem. 
30 


31 Idem, (de dimidio anno) 
Hugo de Morewich’ (de dimidio anno) 


32 Idem. 
33 Idem, et Nicholaus frater ejus pro eo. 
34 Idem. 


35 Willelmus filius Aldelini.* 


anno Reats Ric ™ 
1 Willelmus filius Aldelini. 


2 
wo} Idem. 


9 
10 Idem; Robertus de Tateshale [Machel]. 


anno Reais JOoHANNIS 


1 Willelmus de Stuttevilla, (et Johannes Laleman pro eo, de 
dimidio anno). 
Hugo Bardulf (de dimidio anno). 
2 Willelmus de Stutteville, (et Johannes le Aleman [or Laleman] 


pro eo). 
3 Willelmus de Stuttevilla, (et Philippus Escrop pro eo). 
4 Idem , (Idem pro eo). 
5 Idem , (Idem pro eo, de dimidio anno). 


Robertus de Curtenai, (et Alanus de Caudebec pro eo, de 
dimidio anno). 
6 Robertus de Curtenai, (et Alanus de Caudebeck pro eo). 
7 Rogerus de Lasci (Lasye],+ Constabularius Cestria, (et Wal- 
terus Marescallus pro eo), 


8 

wo} Idem, (et Idem pro eo). 
II 

12 Hugo de Neville. 

13 Idem. 

14 Idem. 


15 Idem, (et Thomas filius Johannis pre eo) [Machell]. 





* William Fitz Aldelin (or Fitz Adelm) was Just. 1165. 
ft Roger de Lacy, constable of Chester. 


16 Robertus 
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16 Robertus de Ros,* (et Alanus de Caudebec pro eo). 
17 Idem , (Idem pro eo). 


anno Reais Hen III# 
1 (No return.) 
2 Walterus Mauclerc [Machell] ; (afterwards 4th Bishop of Car- 
lisle). 


3 
to | Idem. 
6 ; 


7 Idem, (et Alanus de Caudebec pro eo). 
8 Walterus Episcopus Carliolensis, (et Robertus filius Willelmi 
de Hamptone, ut custos, pro eo). 

9 . 

[dem (et Idem pro eo). 
14 

15 Idem, (et Thomas filius Johannis pro eo). 
16 Idem, (et Idem pro eo). 

17. Thomas de Muleton, ut custos. 

18. Idem. 
19 Idem, 
20 Idem, de primo dimidio anno. 

Willelmus de Dacre 


Johannes de Mora de ultimo dimidio anno. 


21 
to L wile de Dacre, ut custos. 
ai 


32 Idem, de primo dimidio anno. 
Johannes de Baillol, de ultimo dimidio anno. 
33 Johannes de Balyol (Baillol) 


34 
io} Idem. 
39 

40 Willelmus ComesAlbemarl’, (et Remigius de Pocklintona, pro eo) 


AI 
io} Idem. 


43 

44 Idem, (de primo dimidio anno), Robertus de Mulecastre de 
ultimo dimidio anno). 

as Idem. 

46 Eustachius de Baylyol (Baillol) 

47 Idem, (et Mattheus de Eboraco, pro eo). 





* This would be Robert de Ros of Werk, or his father, Robert de Ros of Ham- 
lake. The former ob. 2 Edw. I. 


48 Idem 
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48 Idem. 

49 Idem. 

50 Rogerus de Leyborn, (et Walterus de Mortona, clericus ejus 
pro eo). 

51 Idem. 


52 (No return.) 
53. (No return.) 
54 Ranulfus De Dacre. 
55 Robertus Carliolensis Episcopus,* (Radulfus de Pocklintona pro 
eo, per breve Regis). 
56 Idem, (Mattheus Cardoil, et Rogerus de Pocklintona pro eo, 
de primo dimidio anno). 
Ricardus de Crepping’, (de ultimo dimidio anno). 


anno Recis Epw. r™ 


1 Ricardus de Crepping; [Robertus Carliol’ Ep’us, et Matheus 
Cardoil et Rogerus de Pocklintona (Machel). 
2 Idem; Idem (Machel). 


a 
wo) Robertus de Hamptone. 


6 Johannes de Swyneburn, (et Michaelis de Neubigging pro eo). 
7 Gilbertus de Culwen (Curwenne) 


8 Idem. 
9 6idem. 
10 Idem. 


1x Idem, (de primo dimidio anno); Robertus de Brus (de ultimo 
dimidio anno). 

12 Robertus de Brus. 

13 Idem (de tribus partibus anni): Michaelis de Harcla (de ulti- 
ma quarta parte anni). 


14 
wo} Michaelis de Harcla.+ 


25 

26 Michaelis de Harcla, (de dimidio anno). 
27 

oh Willelmus de Mulecastre. 

31 


32 Thomas (Johannes) de Lucy 
33 Willelmus de Mulecastre. 
34 Idem. 


* Michael de Harcla was brother to Meee. created Earl or Christ. 


Tt Robert Chauncey or Chause; known also as Robert de Chaurg, 7th Bishop 
of Carlisle. 


35 Idem 
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anno 
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Idem (de primo dimidio anno); Alexander de Bastenthwaite 
(de ultimo dimidio anno). 


Recis Epw 24% 


1 Alexander de Bastenthweyt. 
2 Gilbertus de Corewenne (Colewen, Curwen); Thomas de Pres: 


CON! 


10 
iol 


I2 


13 


15 
16 


17 
18 


tone, et Thomas de Perdeshowe, attornati ejusdem Gilberti 
pro €0).* 

Alexander de Bastenthweyt (de primo dimidio anno) ; 

Johannes de Castre (de ultimo dimidio anno). 

Johannes de Castre. 

Idem (de primo dimidio anno); Andreas de Harcla (de ultimo 

dimidio anno). 

Andreas de Harcla.+ 

Andreas de Harcla. 

Andreas de Harcla, (Alexander de Bastentheyt, et Thomas de 
Pardeshou, attornati ejusdem pro eo). 

Johannes de Castre. 

Idem. 

Idem (de primo dimidio anno); Antonius de Lucy (de ultimo 
dimidio anno), et Benedictus de Babbecastre, (attornatus 
ejusdem pro eo). 

Antonius de Lucy (de primo dimidio anno), et Benedictus de 
Babbecastre, (attornatus ejusdem pro eo). 

Andreas de Harcla (de ultimo dimidio anno). 


| Andreas de Harcla. 


Antonius de Lucy, (Benedictus de Papecastre, attornatus ejus 
pro eo, ab xi die Februarii usque xxiii diem Julii) ; 

Henricus de Maltone, a xxiii die Julii usque festum Sancti 
Michaelis, (Willelmus de Hamme et Robertus de Sand- 
ford, attornati ejusdem pro eo). 

Idem ; Idem (pro eo). 

Idem (de primo dimidio anno); Henricus de Maltone, filius et 
executor testamenti dicti Henrici pro eo) ; 

Robertus le Brun (de ultimo dimidio anno). 


* For the next six or seven years the Record Office list and that of Machel are at 
variance, as in fact is observable throughout this reign. _Weadhere to the former. 
Machel returns Andrew de Harcla Sheriff from 2 to 12 Edw. II. consecutively. 

+ Andrew de Harcla the well-known Earl of Carlisle, was beheaded in 1325, for 
high treason, The sentence for his degradation (as a Knight) and death, and 
the order for carrying out the same, is graphically and fully set forthin Rot. 34, 55 
of the Placita of 18 Edw. II. He was the roth Lord of Corby. 


19 Robertus 
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19 Robertus le Brun. 


anno Reais Ep. 3% 
1 Petrus Tillioll. 
2 Petrus Tillioll. 

> Idem.* 

4 Radulphus de Dacre. 
5 

a) 


t Idem. 


9 
to Ricardus de Denton. 
11 Antonius de Lucy, et Robertus de Vaux. 


12 lidem. 

13 Antonius de Lucy.f 

me Idem. 

15 Hugo de Moresby, et Antonius de Lucy. 
16 lidem. 

17 Hugo de Moresby. 

18 Idem. 

19 Thomas de Lucy, et Hugo de Moresby. 
20 lidem. 

21 Thomas de Lucy. 

22 Idem. 

23 Idem. 

24 Ricardus de Denton. 

25 Idem. 

26 Hugo de Louthre. 

7 Idem. 

28 Idem. 


29 No return. 

30 Willelmus de Thirkeld. 
31 Robertus Tilliol. 

32 Idem. 

33 Willelmus de Lancaster. 
34 Xpoferus de Moresby. 
35 Robertus de Tilliol. 


36 Idem. 

37 Xpoferus de Moresby. 
2 

to i 

40 J 


* The Record Office list of Sheriffs extends no further than 3 Edw. III. The 
rest are from Machel. 
T Anthony de Lucy was Warden of the Western Marshes of England in 1367. 


PP 41 Willelmus 
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41 Willelmus de Windesore*. 


42 Idem. 
43 Adam de Parving. 
44 Idem. 
45 Idem. 


46 Johannes de Denton. 

47 Robertus de Moubray. 

48 Johannes de Derwentwatre. 
49 Joh’ de Denton. 

50 Joh’ de Derwentwatre. 

51 Johannes le Bruyn. 


anno Reais Ricarpi. 24, 


Johannes de Derwentwatre. 
Willelmus de Stapleton. 
Gilbertus de Culwen. 

Joh’ de Derwentwatre. 
Amandus Mounceux (Monceaux). 
Robertus Parvinge. 
Amandus Mounceux. 
Joh’es Thirlewall. 

Amandus Mounceux. 

Joh’ Thirlwall. 

Pet’ Tillrol. 

Joh’ Ireby. 

Ricardus Redeman (Redman). 
14 Xpoferus Moresby. 

15 Johannes de Ireby. 

16 Thomas de Musgrave. 

17 Ricardus Redeman. 

18 Petrus Tilliol. 

1g Joh’es de Ireby. 

20 Ric’us Redeman. 

21 W’mus Culwen (Curwen) 
22 Ric’us Redeman. 


OO ON OMA W DND 


x HAH ee 
WN A 


ann Reais Hen 4%, 
1 Willelmus de Legh. 
2 Will’s Louthre. 
3. Ricardus Redeman, et Will’s Osmundelowe (Osmunderley). 
4 Petrus Tilliol. 


* Created Baron Windesore, Viceroy of Ireland, and husband of Alice Perers. 
Exhaustive notices of himself and his progenitors are to be found in Duchetiana, 


PP+ 249 335: 
5 Idem. 


on aouwB WD 


Ne) 


anno 


OO ON AUAWDHNDH 


al 
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Idem. 

Ric’us Skelton. 

Will’us Lowther. 

Rob’ Louthre. 

Idem. 

Joh’es de Lamore. 

Rob’tus Rodington (Rotington). 
Ric’us Redeman ch’r. 


Reais Hen 5%, 


Jacobus Harrington ch’r. 

Willus Stapleton. 

Xpoferus Culwen ch’r. 

Johannes Lancaster. 

Will’us Osmundelowe (Osmunderley). 
Rob’tus Lowther ch’r. 

Joh’es Lamplowe ch’r. 

Willus Stapilton. 

Idem, et Rich’ Radcliffe. 


Reais Hen 64, 


Willus Legh ch’r. 
Xpoferus Culwen ch’r. 
Xpoferus Moresby ch’r. 
Nicholaus Ratcliff ch’r. 
Johannes Pennington ch’r. 
Xpoferus Culwen ch’r. 
Xpoferus Moresby ch’r. 


‘Tho’ de la More. 


Johannes Pennington. 
Joh’ Skelton 

Joh’ Lamplowe (Lamplugh) ch’r. 
Xpoferus Culwen ch’r. 
Joh Pennington ch’r. 
Joh’ Broughton, ch’r. 
Hen’ Fenwicke ch’r. 
Xpoferus Culwen ch’r. 
Xpoferus Moresby ch’r. 
Hugo Lowther. 

Joh’ Skelton ar. 
Willus Stapilton. 

Tho’ Beauchamp. 

Tho’ Delamore. 


23 Xpoferus 
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23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
2 
33 
34 
35 


37 
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Xpoferus Culwen. 

Joh’es Skelton ar. 

Joh’ Broughton ar. 

Tho’ Delamore ar. 

Tho’ Crackenthorpe ar. 

Tho’ Culwen miles. 

Joh’es Skelton ar 

Rolandus (or Robertus) Vaux ar. 
Thomas de la More. 

No return. 

Johannes Hudylston (Huddleston) ar. 
Hugo Lowther ar. 

Thomas Culwen miles. 

Ric’us Salkeld. 

Hen’ Fenwicke miles. 





anno. Reais Ep. 4%, 
1 Ricardus Salkeld ar. 
2 Rolandus Vaux ar. : 
3 Idem. 
4 Joh’es Hodilston (Huddleston) miles. 
5 Tho’ Lamplough miles 
6 Ric’us Salkeld ar. 
7 Rolandus Vaux ar. 
8 Joh’ Hodilstone miles. 
9 Idem. = 
to. =Will’us Legh miles. 
1m Xpoferus Moresby miles. 
12 Will’us Par miles 
13. Joh’ Hudilstone mil. 
14 Will’us Legh mil. 
15 Idem. 
16 Ricardus Dux Glouc’, (et Johannes Hudilston miles subvice- 
comes). 
77. idem, 
18 
| Idem, Ricardus Dux Glouc’. 
Ze 
anno Reais Ric 3 
t Ricardus Salkeld. 
2 Johannes Crackenthorpe. 
3 No return. 
: Richard, Duke of Gloucester, brother to Edward IV., afterwards King Richard 


anno 
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anno Recis Hen 7™! 


xr Xpoferus Moresby miles. 
2 No return. 
3 Xpoferus Moresby miles. 
4 Tho’ Beauchamp ar. 
A No return. 
7 Joh’ Musgrave miles. 
8 No return. 
g Edwardus Redman. 
10 Ricardus Salkeld. 
1x Xpoferus Moresby mil. 
12 Tho’ Beauchamp 
13 Christopherus Dacre ar. 


14 
eh Idem. 
19 

20 Hugo Hutton ar. 

ai Xpoferus Dacre mil. 
22 Joh’ Hudilston mil’. 
23 Joh’ Ratcliffe ar. 

24 Idem. 


anno Recis Hen Oct”. 


Johannes (or Thomas) Curwen miles. 
Joh’ Pennington miles. 

Joh’ Skelton ar. 

Joh’ Crackenthorpe ar. 

Idem, et Edw’ Musgrave miles. 
Joh’ Ratcliffe miles. 

Joh’ Lowther miles. 

Joh’ (or Tho’) Curwen miles. 
Gawinus Eglesfield. 

Joh’ Ratcliffe miles. 

ir Edw’ Musgrave mil. 

12 No return. 

13 Xpoferus Dacre miles. 

13 No return. 

15 Johannes Ratcliff mil. 

16 Xpoferus Curwen miles. 

17 Xpoferus Dacre miles. 

18 Joh’ Ratcliff mil. 


OM CON OAM HW DN HA 
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19 Edw’ 
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19 Edw’ Musgrave miles. 
20 Will’mus Pennington mil. 
21 Thomas Wharton miles 
22 Ric’us Irton ar. 

23 Xpoferus Dacre mil. 

24 Will’mus Musgrave mil. 
25 Xpoferus Curwen miles. 
26 Culbertus Hutton miles. 
27 Thomas Wharton miles. 
28 Tho’ Curwen miles. 

29 Tho’ Lamplough miles. 
30 Joh’ Thwaite ar. 

31 Tho’ Wharton miles. 

32 Tho’ Dalston ar. 

33. Will’mus Musgrave mil. 
34 Joh’ Lowther mil. 

35 Tho’ Salkeld ar. 

36 Edw’ '‘Aglyonby ar. 

37. Rob’ Lamplough ar. 

38 Tho’ Sandford ar. 


anno Reais Epw 64, 
1 Thomas Wharton miles. 

Joh’ Leigh ar. 

Joh’ Lamplough ar. 

Joh’ Lowther miles. 

Ric’us Eglisfeild ar. 

Willus Pennington ar. 


HAM bh WwW ND 


anno. REGINZ MAri2z. 
1 Thomas Leigh ar. 


Puiv’ R’ ev Maria Re. 
1,2 Ricardus Musgrave miles. 
2,3 Thomas Sandford ar. 
3,4 Rob’ Lamplugh ar. 
4,5 Joh’ Leigh ar. 
5,6 Will’mus Pennington ar. 


anno. REGINZ ELIZABETH. 
1 Tho’ Dacre sen’ miles. 
2 Joh’ Lamplough ar. 
3 Hen’ Curwen ar. 
4 Will’mus 
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Will’mus Musgrave ar. 
Antho’ Hudilston ar. 
Xpoferus Dacre ar. 
W’us Pennington ar. 
Ric’us Lowther ar. 
Joh’ Dalston ar. 
Culbertus Musgrave ar. 
Simon Musgrave miles. 
Hen’ Curwen ar. 

Geo’ Lamplough ar. 
Joh’ Lamplough ar. 
Will’us Musgrave ar. 
Antho’ Hudilstone ar. 
Henricus Tolson. 

Joh’ Dalstone ar. 

Geo’ Salkeld ar. 
Franciscus Lamplough ar. 
Joh’ Lamplough. 

Hen’ Curwen miles. 
Xpoferus Dacre ar. 
Wilfridus ‘Lawson ar. 
Joh’ Dalstone ar. 

Joh’ Middleton ar. 
Geo’ Salkeld ar. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Ric’us Lowther ar. 
Hen’ Curwen miles. 


‘Xpoferus Puckringe ar. 


Joh’ Southwicke ar. 
W’us Musgrave ar. 
Gerardus Lowther ar. 
Joh’ Dalston ar. 
Lauren’ Salkeld ar. 
Xpoferus Dalston ar. 
Wilfridus Lawson ar. 
Tho’ Salkeld ar. 
Josephus Pennington ar. 
Ric’us (or Nicholaus) Curwen ar. 
Willus Orfure ar. 
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ArT. XXI—An attempt at a Survey of Roman Cumberland 
and Westmorland, continued. Part. IV. 

The Camps at Mowbray and Whitbarrow. Also, some recent — 
Roman finds. 

Communicated at Penrith, by R. S. FERGUSON, F.S.A., Fuly 
toth, 1879. 


CAMP AT MOWBRAY. 


UTCHINSON, in his History of Cumberland, pub- 
lished in 1794, Vol. II., p. 346, writes : — 


** At New Malbray, it is reported was a Roman camp, or fort, but 
the vallum has been defaced, and corn now grows upon the site of 
it; though some of the old inhabitants remember part of the wall 
standing. Our correspondent, who doth not pretend to be skilful in 
Roman antiquities, informs us, that, on a stone said to be taken from 
the wall, he read L. TA. PRAEF COH Il PANNON: FECIT. 
Probably this inscription, if fully recovered, would have shown us 
that the Spaniards built the wall, or some public edifice there, and 
is of no greater importance.” 


Obviously Hutchinson never saw the camp, nor has it 
(in my opinion) ever been seen by any writer who mentions 
it. 

The Bishop of Cloyne, in Lyson’s Magna Britannia, Vol. 
IV., p. 147, published in 1816, says of the camp near 
Mawburgh or Malbray : — 

‘“It is now a ploughed field, but old men still speak of its having 
been walled round, and a stone has been dug up within the area, with 
an inscription making mention of the second cohort of the Pannoni- 


9 


ans. 
Whelan, in his By of Cumberland, published in 
1860, p. 286, writes: 


* Becktoot is a es in this township about six miles west of 
Abbey Town. From the many ancient foundation stones found in its vicinity 
it is supposed to have been formerly much larger. Here is a place 
called Castlefields, said to have been the site of an ancient fortress, 

which 
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which is generally understood to have been one of the partially forti- 
fied farm houses ofthe monastery * * * * Mawbray or Malbrey 
is situate near the sea shore, two miles above Allonby, and is supposed 
to have been the site of a small Roman encampment. Hutchinson 
says ‘that the vallum has been defaced, and corn now grows upon 
the site of it, though some of the inhabitants remember part of the 
wall standing. On a stone, said to have been taken from the wall, 
was this inscription L TA PREF. COH. II PANNON FECITY’ 
This indicates that some portion of the Pannonian legion may have 
been stationed in the neighbourhood during the Roman occupation of 
the country.” 


I am of opinion that Castlefields is the site of the 
Roman camp (where the inscribed stone of the Panno- 
nians was found), or of some of its suburbs, for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

In the accompanying sketch the thin line represents the 
coast line: the thick, the present road between Silloth and 
Allonby: * is Castlefields. Between the road and the sea, 
Mawbray Bank extends from Beckfoot past Old Mawbray. 

““Qld Mawbray” is generally known now as ‘ Maw- 
bray.” ‘‘New Mawbray” is generally known now as 
** Newtown.” 

Whelan, who writes second-hand from Hutchinson, 
writes of ‘‘ Mawbray,” not saying which he means, and 
probably only knowing of Old Mawbray. But Hutchinson 
says the camp is near New Mawbray. 

I had neither book at hand when I first went in quest 
of the camp. I went to Old Mawbray, and enquired from 
some old inhabitants for a camp, or for mounds or dykes, 
but could hear of none, until I lit upon the blacksmith, 
_who told me of a field ‘‘ near Newtown (i.e. New Malbray) 
called ‘ Castles,’ where he had heard Mawbray Castle once 
Stood.” I got the same story from the miller’s wife at 
Bank Mill. A letter to the parson of the parish only got 
that he had often enquired for the site of a Roman camp, 
and could not find it. 

I have paid some three visits to Castlefields. The gate 

QQ from 
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from the road is nearer Beckfoot than New Mawbray, but 
the remains run towards New Mawbray. We found (Mr. 
Lees was with me) about two acres, which had evidently 
been built upon; no stone work to be found; no squared 
stones in the neighbouring dykes; no pottery in the rabbit 
holes; nothing to shew whether what once existed here 
was Roman or later. But the drifted sand on the coast 
is very deep, and any remains would probably be many feet 
below the turf. However, Castlefields is not ‘‘ a fortified 
farmhouse of the monastery,” (7.e. Holm Cultram Abbey,) 
as Whelan suggests. The name and site of every one is 
known. Mawbray had no castle at the dissolution. Both 
these statements are proved by the Surveys, tempore H. 
8, Eliz. Charles I., &c., which give minute particulars of 
the whole parish of Holm Cultram. I therefore conclude 
it to be Roman. 

Castlefields presents that dry and parched appearance 
presented by old camps, where buildings are beiow. We 
could not make out the gates or the angles—the site was 
much like the suburbs round Old Carlisle. Possibly Castle- 
fields is the site of the suburbs, and the camp itself is com- 
pletely overblown with sand—forty acres of land in this 
vicinity were overblown in the time of Queen Elizabeth. ' 

A site at f was afterwards pointed out to me as that of 
the camp; it presents no sign thereof, but that the brook 
has cut through a huge sand hill in a way which makes it 
look like the angle of a camp. It does not agree with 
Hutchinson’s statement of being near New Mawbray, nor 
with the Bishop of Cloyne’s statement that the camp isa 
ploughed field. This site is on the unenclosed sea shore. 


THE WHITBARROW CAMP. 


The following remarks and accompanying sketch are 
the result of a visit paid to this little-known camp, which 
lies not far from Penruddock railway station—north-east of 

some 
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some new tileworks. A lane from the west end of the village 
of Motherby leads directly to the camp, whose long sides 
run from north-east to south-west. It is surrounded by a 
rampart and external ditch, which can be traced all the 
way round with more or less clearness, but which are most 
distinct at the south angle. The dimensions were paced 
by Mr. Lees, who accompanied me, and indeed guided me 
to the camp, he knowing its site well. They are as fol- 
lows : — 


South-west side 97 yards. 

South-east side 241 yards. 
North-east side 116 yards. 

North-west side 216 yards. 


At the north, east, and south angles are traces of circu- 
lar bastions. At the west angle there is a quadrilateral 
projection, one of whose sides is a continuation of the 
north-west side of the camp, and measures fifty-seven 
yards. The other measurements of the projection are : — 


South-west side 42 yards. 
South-east side 39 yards. 
North-east side 46 yards, 


which last side is open, along the gorge, to the camp. A 
stone wall runs through the camp from N.W., by W., to 
S.E. by E. 

Old roads show entering the camp about the middle of 
every side. A marsh, once no doubt a lake, defends the 
camp on the north-west and south-west sides, and traces 
of suburbs appear between the camp and the marsh. One 
of the springs of Dacre beck rises in the marsh. 

In the south angle of the camp, at A, are remains of a 
tank, now grown up with rushes, and measuring sixteen 
_ yards by, at B, ten yards. A stone circle is just outside 
of this angle, and outside of the south-east side, about 


midway of its length, is a swallow-hole, at C, into which 
a 
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a number of large stones have been pitched,—the debris 
of a stone circle, broken up some years ago. A mound 
of some height is within the camp, at D, near the stone 
wall which crosses the camp. To the north-west of the 
camp, this stone wall runs across a very remarkable mound, 
or nob, E, which commands a view all round, except up 
the Keswick valley, which is blocked by Whitbarrow Hill. 
- There are no remains of masonry, or of walls, but in 
some parts the rampart of the camp seems to denote the 
foundations of stone walls being yet in, 7.¢., dry-walling 
grown over with turf. The camp is known to have been 
the source from which large quantities of stone have been 
taken for building. The lower stones of the stone wall, 
which crosses the camp, are of immense size. I fancy the 
Romans found the ground covered (as it still is a little 
way from the south angle) with stones, that they cleared 
the ground, and formed their walls of the stones thus 
collected without mortar. a 

The position of the camp Is very fine; the south-west side 
is directly opposite the entrance to Matterdale, guarded by 
East and West Mell Fells, between which is a small camp. 
The road leaving the south-west side points directly to 
Matterdale, anda Roman road went up Matterdale. From. 
the centre of the north-west side of the camp a road 
points directly up the Keswick valley, crossing the marsh 
by a causeway. An outpost on Whitbarrow Hill would 
command a view up the Keswick valley, between West 
Mell Fell and the Dods on one side, and Saddleback 
and Souter Fell on the other. From the north-east side 
an old road points between the end of the Saddleback 
system and Carrock Fell to Old Carlisle. From the south- 
east side another road points eastward, either to Old 
Penrith or Brougham. 

This camp corresponds exactly with West’s description 
(see his ‘‘ Guide to the Lakes,” 2nd edition, pp. 139-40; 
8th edition, p. 141). Clarke, in his ‘‘ Survey of the Lakes,” 


Pp- 
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pp. 50-I, gives an account of this camp, and says that it 
is called by Horsley ‘‘ Redstone Camp,” and by Camden, 
‘‘Stone-Carron.” See Jefferson’s Leath Ward, p. 386. 


SOME RECENT ROMAN FINDS. 


1. Is a carved stone of which I exhibit arubbing. This 
stone now does duty as a gatepost on a road between Little 
Orton and Bow, some three or four miles out of Carlisle. 
It stands about 4 feet 3 inches out of the ground, and its 
other dimensions are about 1 foot and 1 foot 6 inches; a 
piece has been knocked off the top, which gives it rather 
the appearance of a hog-backed stone, set up on end. On 
one side two vine tendrils form a guilloche pattern of three 
large circles: the spandrils between the circles, and the 
circles are filled up with vine foliage and bunches of grapes. 
The other three sides of the stone have been worked plain, 
as if to be built into some erection. I conjecture that it 
has formed part of the frieze of some Roman building. Its 
history has been ascertained: it was brought many years 
ago from a place in the vicinity called Kirksteads, a small 
Roman station near the Roman Wall, and adjoining a 
_ farmhouse called Cobble Hall, where was found, in 1800, 
the noble Roman altar, engraved in the Lapidarium Sep- 
tentrionale, as No. 508. Other stones of similar pattern 
to the one I am now describing are said to have been 
removed from Kirksteads, and to be still in the vicinity: 
search is being made for them. 

An old field road, no doubt Roman, leads from Grins- 
dale church, which stands on the site of a mile castle on 
the Roman Wall, past Kirksteads, to Little Orton, and 
points towards the great Roman Camp at Old Carlisle 
near Wigton. 

2. A fragment, the base of a Roman altar, has recently 
been found in digging a grave in Cross Canonby church- 
yard, near Maryport. A few letters appear on it, of which 

a 
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a rubbing has been sent to Mr. Watkin Thompson, who 
reads it: —- * 
* * * * * 


* VS. - PRABPE 
* OH. 4, DELM. 


The altar has been erected to some Deity, whose name 
is lost, by . . . tus, Prefect of the 1st cohort of Dal- 
matians (Delmatarum), which is known to have been 
stationed at the large neighbouring station at it ea 
This fragment is now at Netherhall. 

3. A stone figure, presented by Mr. H. B. Dodd to the 
Carlisle Museum, representing a youthf with a cornucopia 
in his left hand, and a patera which he holds on the top of 
an altarin his right. It was found in Annetwell Street, 
in Carlisle, some thirty yards south of Hadrian’s vallum, 
where the vallum forms the boundary between the City of 
Carlisle and the socage of Carlisle castle. Similar figures 
are engraved in the Lapidarium Septentrionale, Nos. 708, 
410, 711, and 755. It measures 13 inches in total height, 
by 8 inches across the base, which is 2 inches high at the 
ends, and 13 inthe middle. A sunk space (53 inches long, 
by 14 wide) on the line contains a nearly obliterated in- 
scription in three lines: 

ee, eee! OA ee os 
* ', DOMVS _f 


4. Is a carved slab of red sandstone, found in digging a 
grave in the churchyard of Bowness-on-Solway, which 
is immediately to the south of the site of one of the camps 
on the great Wall of Hadrian. ‘The slab measures 1 foot 
8 inches broad; its upper part, including the head of the 
figure, is gone, and what remains is about 2 feet 3 inches. 

* Archzological Journal Vol. 36, p. 1 


55+ 
tT A full- length figure, nota halt ieee as stated in the Archeological Journal, 
Vol. 36, p. 154. 
high 
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high. It represents a standing figure, now headless, in 
long robe reaching to the feet, and an over robe, girt round 
the waist by a long band which hangs down infront. The 
right hand caresses a dog, which is jumping up; its atti- 
tude rather forced in order to display the well-known 
Roman charm against the evil eye. The left hand sup- 
ports a bird. This slabis now in the Carlisle museum, 
through the kindness of the Rev. S. Medlicott, Rector of 
Bowness. 

5. A lead coffin, perfectly plain, was found at Botcherby, 
near Carlisle, in the grounds of Mr. Hamilton, market 
gardener. It had no lid; was formed out of a solid sheet 
of lead, the ends and sides bent up and lapped over. Slight 
remains of a wooden coffin were found, and a bit of a 
skull, and of a leg bone. ‘The coffin lay north-west to 
south-east, (feet to south-east,) and at a depth, from the 
surface to bottom of the coffin, of 4 feet 6 inches. It laid 
on the rock, in a bed of red sand, over which was a top 
spit of made soil of about 1 foot. The dimensions were 
5 feet 53 inches long, by r8 inches deep at head, and 13 
inches at foot, by 94 inches deep at head, and 83 at foot. 

6. Is a magnificent carved slab of which, through the 
obliging courtesy of the editor of The Graphic, an illustra- 
tion is given, taken from a photograph by Messrs. B. Scott 
& Son, Carlisle. The slab is of grey chalk stone; its 
extreme height is 4 feet 4 inches; height to top of alcove 
inside, 3 feet 6 inches ; to spring of alcove, 2 feet 83 inches; 
extreme breadth, 2 feet rr inches; breadth within the 
pilasters, 2 feet 34 inches. It is of late provincial work, 
and represents a group under an alcove supported by 
pilasters, one on either side, each having two reedy flutes. 
_ Asecond group is on the top of the alcove. The lower 
group represents a female figure, seated in a cushioned 
chair, and dressed in upper and under tunic, of which the 
first reaches to the ankles, the latter to the ground. The 
wide sleeves reach a little below the elbow. Her hair is 

most 
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most carefully arranged with a little curl, 4 l’ Imperatrice, 
gummed on either cheek. Her right hand is raised, and 
holds a circular fan, of the kind now common, and made 
to open and shut.* A child stands at her left side, and 
her left hand rests on his left shoulder. A bird is on her 
knees, with which the child is evidently playing. On the 
top of the alcove is another group, the centre-piece of 
which is a figure whose head has been knocked off, and 
which holds in its hands a mask. Right and left are two 
lions, each mumbling human heads. ‘The back of the slab 
is rough and unworked, but the work of the pilasters is 
carried about three inches round the sides, as if the slab 
was intended to be built into a wall, from which it should 
project about three inches. The heads of both groups 
seem to have been intentionally mutilated, and the upper 
portion of the dexter pilaster has been chiselled off. 

Lions similar to those on the top of the alcove have 
been found in various places in the north of England: see 
Nos. 57 and 480 in the Lapidarium Septentrionale. They 
are supposed to bear reference to the worship of the 
Persian Sun-God, Mittras, or Mithras. 

This slab was found in November, 1878, near Murrell 
Hill, Carlisle, in a locality, which though now almost 
covered by buildings, is far outside the limits of the Roman 
city of Luguvallium. It is not, however, very far from the 
road by which the Romans must have gone from Lugu- 
vallium (z.¢., Roman Carlisle) to Dalston, near which 
place they worked some quarries, now known as Shawk . 
quarries, where is or was a Roman inscription, figured No. 
505 in the Lapidarium Septentrionale. In this locality, — 
the north end of Murrell Hill,—excavations were being 
made by Mr. James Nelson, of Carlisle, for the purpose of 

* The usual classical fan was of feathers or leaves, but examples of the circular 
fan that opens are found in Gaul, as I am informed by Mr. Roach-Smith, The 
ivory or bone handles of such fans have been found in York, but their use was 


doubted, until this find supplied the identification. These fans were re-introduced 
into England from Italy in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
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extending his marble works, when the workmen lit upon 
the fine slab now described. 

The excavators came upon a considerable pit dug in the 
undisturbed clay, and afterwards filled up, — all trace being 
obliterated by a continuous top spit of vegetable earth, 
nigh 2 feet deep. ‘The slab itself lay at the bottom of the 
pit, face downwards. On careful search, after the slab 
had been found, I could find nothing but a very minute 
fragment of Samian ware, with the guilloche ornament on 
it. Coins were found, but disappeared at once. I heard 
of a second brass of Hadrian and a silver denarius. 

Further excavation in the vicinity was stopped by the 
long frost, and has only recently been resumed. A small 
vase of rough grey clay has been found: it measures 64 
inches high, and resembles figure No. 149 in “ Jewitt’s 
Half-hours with English Antiquities.” 


It is to be hoped that the inscription belonging to this 
slab may befound. The similarity between this stone and 


the one mentioned by Dr. Bruce in the following note is 
curious : 


‘* Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 22nd Nov. 1878. 


“My dear Mr. Ferguson, 

‘*The stone which has just been discovered is indeed an 
interesting one. I suppose it is a monumental one. I would have 
expected to find at the bottom of it aninscription. A stone of similar 
size and importance has recently been found at South Shields. It 
has three lines of inscription in Latin and one in the language and 
letters of Palmyra. The face of the figure is knocked off, just as 
yours is. I suppose the object which the lady holds in her hand isa 
fan. I agree with you in thinking that the upper part of it resembles 
that of 480 in the Lapidarium, and the drapery resembles that of 
500. I quite think that the same sculptor has executed all three. 

“Is the spot where it was found by the side of a road leading out 
of Roman Carlisle?” 


An account of the South Shields slab, by Mr. Watkin 
Thompson, with illustration, will be found in the Archzo- 
logical Journal, Vol. 36, p. 157. 

RR By 
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By the kindness of Mr. James Nelson, the Murrell Hill 
slab is now in the Carlisle museum. 

7. There was sold at Keswick, in June, 1879, among the 
effects of the late General Sir John G. Woodford, K.C.B., 
K.C.H., a semi-cylindrical vessel of stone with lid, about 
1 foot ro inches high, and rz inches broad. On the front 
two figures with wreaths of flowers and the following in- 
scription : — 


DM. 

I. PASSIENO: DIOPITHI 
PASSIENA’ ACTE: 
CONIVGI ‘BEN’ME 

mi SIBICFECIT 


It is certainly of continental work, from whence Sir 
John brought many of his curiosities, but I record it here, 
as at some future period it may be assigned to Cumberland. 
Acte was the name of Nero’s mistress, and Crispus Pas- 
sienus was his step-father, but both names, and that of 
Diopithes, are common. 

8. An inscribed stone at Bowness, which is evidently the 
one mentioned in Hutchinson’s Cumberland, Vol. II., p. 
486. This stone will be noticed on a subsequent occasion. 


Art. XXII.—On Celtic and German Names on Roman 
Pottery. By R. Fercuson, M.P., 1°.S.A., (Scot.) 
Communicated at Penrith, Fuly roth, 1879. 


HE coincidence in the names of the potters on the 
Samian ware found in England and on the continent 

has mainly contributed to convince Antiquaries that the 
general seat of the manufacture was in Gaul, where, 
indeed, on the banks of the Rhine, have been found the 
remains of the kilns containing many of the potters’ names 
well known in England. ‘Thesé names, to the extent of 
about a thousand, found in all parts of England, have 
been collected by Mr. Wrightin ‘* The Celt, the Roman, and 
the Saxon,” and new names are every day being added to 
the list. In France, so far as I know, there is no more 
extended list than that of M. Tuchet, amounting to about 
two hundred and seventy, given by Mr. Roach-Smith, in 
the Collectanea Antiqua. Of these names the greater part 
are, as might be expected, those of Romans, though there 
is a considerable proportion of names that may be taken 
to be those of Germans, and a still larger to be those of 
Gauls. My object in this paper is to offer a contribution 
towards the classification of these names according to 
their nationality. In regard to ancient German names, 
the Altdeutches Namenbuch of Ernst Foerstemann, in 
which these names are collected and arranged up to the 
twelfth century, has made the comparison much more 
complete than it can be in the case of Celtic names, for 
which such an office has yet to be performed. These latter 
names I have mostly taken from Gluck’s ‘‘ Die bie C Fulius 
Ceasar vorkommenden Keltischen Namen,” in which he has 
collated many old Celtic names, for the most part Gaulish. 
This list then I can only put forward as a very incomplete 
one, 
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one, for there are many names which, it can hardly be 
doubted, are Celtic, though I have not been able to find 
ancient names corresponding. Further, there is so con- 
siderable a correspondence in some respects between the 
formation of Celtic and that of Teutonic names that’it is 
difficult, in many cases, to say to which of the two a name 
should be assigned. Of some of these names I have given 
a list, but it is quite possible that a more extended com- 
parison, if we had the means of obtaining it, would put 
some of the names which I have assumed as German into 
the same list. 

There is one interesting instance in which the potter 
asserts his own nationality, and proves himself to be of a 
German-speaking race. ‘This is the case of a lamp in my 
possession, found at Haltwhistle,'on the bottom of whichthe 
potter has stamped his name, FVS, within two impressions 
of a naked human foot, thus proving, by the play upon his 
name, that fus meant foot in the language which he spoke. 
There is another name, LVTAFVS, which, though I do 
not find the ancient name to correspond, may be taken to 
be from OHG, Jzht, levis, entering into many old German 
names; Jutafus being levipes, and, in fact, the counterpart 
of our name Lightfoot. 

Further, as there are names which might be either those 
of Germans or of Gauls, so there are others, as for in- 
stance Tacitus, which might be either those of Gauls or of 
Romans. Indeed, according to German philologists, seve- 
ral of the names of Romans, as Drusus, Livius, and Ver- 
gilius, are of Celtic origin. 

I have distinguished the names taken from the French 
list, and it will be seen that, in proportion to the extent of 
the two lists, the names, both Celtic and Teutonic, .are 
equally distributed between them, and the general result 
will be, so far as the German names are concerned, to shew 
that they are Frankish or High German, rather than Saxon 
or Low German, as I apprehend a critical knowledge of 

the 
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the Old Celtic dialects would also decide the Celtic names 
to be Gaulish rather than British, thus confirming the 
opinion at which antiquaries have arrived on other grounds 
that the general seat of this manufacture was in Gaul. 


OF 


x 


ee 


POTTERS’ NAMES FROM THE CELTIC. 


Potters’ Marks. 


ADGENI 
ADVOCISI 
ARDAC 
BELLINI OF 
CALAVA 
CALETI M 
CAMBVS 
CARATILLI 
CARANT 
CARANTI 
CARANTINI M 
CARVSSA 
CASIVS F 
CATASEXTVS-. F 
CATVCI 
CATVLII 
CINNAMI 
CINTVS 
CINTVAGENI 
COBNERTVS 
CONATIVS 
CONGI M 
CRECIRO OF 
CRICIR OF 
CRVCVRO FEC 
CVCCILLI M 
COCILLI MA 
CVEN 
DAGODVBNVS 


DIIVI 


Corresponding Celtic Names. 
Adginnius. 
Advocisus 
Ardacus 
Belinus 
Calava 
Caletus (Gaul) 
Cambo 
Caratillus 


Carantus. 


Carisius 

Cassus 

Catasextus 

Catoc (Welsh) 
Catulla 

Cinnamus (Gaul) 
Cintus 

Cintugenus (Gaul) 
Cobnertus 
Conatius 

Congus (Irish) 


Criciro 


Cucalo 


Gwyn 
Dag, prefix and dubnus, 
ending in many Celtic 
names. 
Divo (Gaul) 
DIVICI M 
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DIVICI M 
DIVICATVS 
* DOCCIVS F 
* ELIVS F 
ELVILLI 
GABRVS 
GABRILLI M 
* ILIOMAR 
ILIOMEN 
ILLIOMRIN 
LAXTVCIS F 
LVGETO F 
MOGIDII M 
x NAMITA M 
NERTVS 


PATRICI M 
* OF PATRIC 
‘ SVOBNEDO 
SVOBNI O 
SABELLVS 
TASCILLI M 
TVRNVS 


ROMAN POTTERY. 


Divico 


Doccius 

Elius (Gaul) 
Elvius 

Gabrus (Gaul) 
Gabrillus 
Illiomarus (Gaul) 
Illiman (Welsh) 


Laxtucis 

Lugit (Irish) 

Magodius, Mogetius. 

Nemito (Gaul) 

Nert, (potentia) in many 
Celtic names. 


Suobnedo 


Sappulus 
Tascilus 
Turnus (Gaul) 


* These from the French lst. 


POTTERS’ NAMES FROM THE GERMAN. 


Potters’ Marks. 


ACCILINVS 
ALBILLI 
ALBVCI 
ALBVSA 
ANDORN 
ARGO F 
ASCILLI 
- ARICI MA 
AVSTVS F 
I1VST 
AVSTRI M 
* ESTRVS 


Corresponding German Names. 


Aclina 
Albila 
Albecho 
Albizo 
Antoerna 
Argo 
Ascila 
Haric 


Aust, Auster, Easter, 
found in compounds. 


. BARNAE 
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BARNAE Barn (Sco. Bairn), found 
in compounds. 
OF BASSI 
+ OF BASS | Base 
OF BASSICO Bassac 
eet Bel 
* BELSA ss 
BENNICI M Bennic 
BERAE Bera 
* BIRACRI Berecar 
BISSVN Bisinus 
BiIO FECIT Bio 
BIRANII Berinus 
BOLDVS Baldus 
BOVTI Bauto 
* BVCCVS MA 
BVCCIO ees 
BVCCVLAN. M Buccellin 
BVRDO Burdo 
OF BVRILINDI Burgilind 
CADDIRON Coldrun 
* CABVSA Gebizo 
* CARINVS Kaerin, Garino 
* CAVTERRA Gauter 
a op Coifi, Cufa, Anglo-Saxons 
COLLO F Colo 
COTrTO F Cotta 
- CRIMVS Grimo 
* DAGOMARVS Dagemar 
DAGOIMNVS Dagoin 
(for DAGOINNVS ?) 
* DECANNI M Degan 
ERICI M Eric 
* FIRMINI  } Ricks 
O FIRMONIS ) Puree 
M FVCA Fucco 
OF FVS Fussio 
GERMANVS Germanus 
GONDI M Gundo 
ICMCRIMO Isancrim 


(for ISNCRIMO ?) 
* IMAN - 
IIMAN ashen 


* INGEN 
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INGEN 
IRNVS 


LOTTI M 
LVCO 
LVPPA 
LVTAFVS 
MACCIVS 
MACCA 
MAIO 
MAIA 
MAIANVS 
MEINI 
MACCARI 
NATTVS 
NIBO 


Ingena 

Arnus (Evn Low German 
form) 

Luitto, Lutto. 

Luico, Luca 

Luppo, Liupo. 


Macco, Maho, Maia 


Mainus 


Magher 
Natto 
Nibo 


NIMANNVS (I take this to name to be the same as thé 
German Niemann and our Newman, in the sense of 


advena.) 
OTACRE M 
OCARO 
OCRI 
PASSINI 
RAOVN 
REGINVS 
RENECR M 
SALVINI 
SENILA 
SENILIS 
SENTRVS 


SERIO 


SVARA 
SVETI 
TEDDI 
TETTVS et 
TVRTVNN: 
VACIR 
VATICONIS M 
VARVCIVS M 
VESTI OF 


VICARVS 


Otacrus, Aucher 


Basinus 
Ravan 
Ragenus 
Ranchar 


Senila 


Santher 

Sario 

Swar, found in compounds. 
Suet (an Ang.-Sax.), dulcis. 


Tiedo, Tieto, 


Truhtuni 

Wacar 

Vadiko 

Varacco 

Vestar (Occidentalis), found 
in compounds. 

Wiccar’ 


* These names ave from the French list, 
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POTTERS’ NAMES WHICH MAY BE EITHER GERMAN OR 


CELTIC, 
Potters’ Marks. German. Celite. 
ABALANVS Abilin Abilus 
ATILLVS Attala Ateula 
Er Lici Billicho Bilicus 
BILICAT Piligat Cat (war) common in 
Celtic names. 
BRICCI Briccius Brigius 
BODVOC F Baudovicus Boduc 
CATTO M Catto Cat (war), in Celtic 
names 
CINTVSMVS Gentisma Cint, in Celtic names 
DACO Dag (bonus), in Celtic 
DAGO } Dago, Dacco, eee: 
DANO Dano Dano 
EPPA Appa Epius 
ESVNERT Isenhart Esunertus 
GIO FECIT Gaio, Geio Geius 
LITVCENI Liudikin Litugenius 
MATTI M Matto Matto 
MATVCVS Madachio Matucus 
MATVCENVS Matugenia 
MANERTVS 
QVINNO Quino Gwyn 
SAMIVS Samo Samaus 
SAMOGEN , 
VIDVCVS F Widicho Viducus 
VINN Wino Gwyn 
VENICARVS Winicar Venicarus 
VERTICISA 
ee acc Scot Scottus 


SCOTNI 


* These names from the French list. 





t The name Scot does not appear to be derived from nationality. Itenters into 
several Old German compound names, and the Celtic Scottus above was a Gaul. 
It may, however, probably be derived from the same origin as the people’s name, 
Just as Caletus, a name in the first list, is probably from the same origin as Cale- 


donia, viz:-—Celt. caladh, durus. 
as APPENDIX. 
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AP PEND 1X. 


Potters’ MArKS oN ARTICLES AT MorRTON, IN THE COLLECTION OF 
Mr. Ferauson, M.P. 


POTTERS’ NAMES ON SAMIAN. 
Wright's List. 
ADVOCISI 


ALBVCI 


BRICCI M 


BVRDO 


FORTIS (lamp) 


MOXIVS 
OF RICIMI 
OF PATRIC 

RVFFI 


SATVRNNI OF 


SENILA 
TAVRICI 
VIIRI 


OF FAB | FABIN 
Wright 

FVS (lamp 
DONIC or DOLIC 


On a fragment white ware, scratched: 


PIRV { 


PERVS 
Wright 


New Names. 


DORCEVS F 

MAMMI 

MASCNIOS 
MINAISINNIVS 
MOGODII M 

OMOIMO? 

SCOTNI 

VAKEDVKATI 

XIIXII 

VATICONIS M (Scratched) 


On Amphora. 
DOM F 


On Moritaria 
DOCIE (DOCILE) 


Of the above names on Samian the following also appear in the 
French list. As that contains 270 names, and Wright’s fromEngland 


about 1000, the proportion is kept up: 


ADVOCISI 


PATRIC 
SENILA 
DOIIC 


(SENILIS) 
(DOIICCI) 
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ART. XXIII.—Remarks and Memoranda as to the Subsoil, 
Debris, and Ancient Remains Discovered in cutting the 
Sewers in the City of Carlisle.* 


Communicated at Penrith, fuly oth, 1879, by H. U. McKig, 
City Surveyor and Engineer. 


T the junction of the Castle Walk and the Bitts embank- 

ment awallwas found about one foot below the surface, 

and the excavation was continued about ten feet without 

getting to the bottom of it; at this depth the wall was 

three feet thick, and at the top two feet nine inches ; the 

lower half of the wall was faced with chiselled ashlar, and 
the upper part was rubble.t 

West Tower Street. The City wall runs at the north 
side of this street, and in cutting through it at the junc- 
tion of West Tower Street with Corporation Road, we 
found some excellent mortar and grout, composed of lime 
and broken bricks or burnt clay, about the size of marbles; 
some paving tiles were found built in the wall: these, 
along with a specimen of the mortar, you have in the tem- 
porary museum.{ Opposite Cockburn’s warehouse, a 
drain was found running through the wall. 

Midway between Scotch Street and Peter Street a 4lb. 
cannon ball was found, and a shilling of George I., at eight 
feet below the present surface. A pavement was found 
Tunning from Peter Street to Scotch Street, at five feet 


_™ This paper was first read on Friday, July 29th, 1859, on the occasion of the 
visit of the Archzological Institute to Carlisle. It is of too much importance to 
remain longer buried in the back files of local newspapers. R.S.F. 


t This wall is probably the remains of some outworks to the original entrance to 
Carlisle Castle. Confer Transactions of this Society, Vol. Il. pp. 56, 70-1. R.S.F. 


¢ Formed in the Fratry, Carlisle, during the visit of the Archzological Institute 
to Carlisle, 1859, and dispersed after the Meeting. The printed catalogue of its 
contents, with a preface by A. W. Franks, Charles Tucker, and Albert Way, 1s 
an admirable guide to the antiquities of this district. R.S.F. 


below 
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below the present surface. The average depth of the soil 
and debris was eight feet, resting on strong red stoney 
clay. 

At the junction of Rickergate, Scotch Street, and West 
and East Tower Streets, the sewer crossed the foundation 
of the ancient north gateway* to the City, one foot six 
inches from its surface. The foundation walls were per- 
fect,—four feet six inches high,—and were built on a very 
hard red stoney clay. At this point there were above the 
clay six feet of debris and stone. 

At the junction of East Tower Street and Lowther 
Street the debris is from three to six feet deep. At one foot 
from the surface some foundations were found, which 
might have belonged to one of the towers at the angle of 
the old City wall.t | 

At the south side of Victoria Place the sewer crossed the 
foundation of what appeared to be a tower of the City 
wall, and immediately on the south side of this was a 
hollow filled with debris, bones, broken pots, &c. Several 
pieces of red glazed pottery were found here; a number of 
these you have in the temporary museum. At the south 
side of the hollow described there were about six feet of 
debris, resting on clay.{ 

Opposite the Old Grapes Lane, in excavating for a man- 
hole, the foundations of what appeared to be a buttress 
to the wall were found at a depth of four feet from the 
present surface. To the south of the Lane the debris 





* The Scotch Gate. 


+ Speed’s map of 1610 shows a semicircular or horse-shoe tower at this angle, 
open at the gorge: so does G. Smith’s map of Carlisle, 1746, and G. Smith’s map 
of the Countries Adjacent to Carlisle, 1740. R.S.F. 


$ Speed’s Map of Carlisle, 1610, shows only one tower in the east curtain wall 
of Carlisle. G. Smith’s Map of Carlisle, 1746, shows none, but G. Smith’s Map of 
the Countries Adjacent to Carlisle, 1746, shows two. That there were two is 
proved by the foundations mentioned by Mr. McKie, but they might well have 
fallen into ruin, and not been rebuilt before 1745. I suspect that in 1745 they had 
both disappeared and thus left the east curtain wall the weakest side of Carlisle, 
as having no flanking fire, except from the tower at one end and the Citadel at 
the other. R.S.F. 
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deepened to from ten to twelve feet below the surface, 
resting on red clay. 

Opposite Bank Street the sewer crossed the foundation 
of another of the wall towers—the east corner of the 
tower being an angle of thirty-three degrees. The walls 
were six feet thick, and at the east side of the sewer trench 
were seven feet apart, and at the west side thirteen feet in- 
side.* On the south side of the foundations there were six 
feet of stone, lime, &c., apparently the refuse from the wall. 

In Finkle Street, opposite to Fisher Street, we found 
seven feet six inches of debris, resting on a fine strong red 
clay, free from stone. Opposite the School of Art, and 
close to Fisher Street, the debris runs to the depth of the 
sewer, nine feet six inches, and probably deeper. It would 
appear that the street, or at least some part of-it, was 
formerly a ditch, for at fifty yards from the line of the 
houses, on the east side of Castle Street, was found what 
appeared to be a bridge of strong oak timber laid close to- 
gether, having a breadth of nine feet nine inches.t 

Castle Street. There is nothing but forced earth in the 
whole length of Castle Street. A great number of broken 
pots were found in excavating for a manhole opposite 
Paternoster Row, and opposite Messrs. Mounsey’s office 
the foundation of a wide wall was found running east 
and west, at a depth of seven feet from the surface. 

A number of unglazed pots were found between Pater- 
noster Row and the bottom of Castle Street, consisting of 
tops of large and fragments of smaller vessels: a number 
of these you have in the temporary museum. In cutting 
the trench in this street an enormous quantity of bones 
was found; a boy picked up as many in one day as sold 
for four shillings, and soon had such a number of com- 


_*® See last note.—The plans there mentioned show these towers to have semi- 
circular and open in the gorge. No doubt they stood on semi-hexagonal founda- 
tions. R.S.F. 

_ Tt This ditch is the ditch on the’south side of Hadrian’s Vallum.—See an article 

in this volume, ante p. 41; also, “ Carlisle Castle,” Transactions this Society, Vol. 

Il., pp. 56, 58. ; 
petitors 
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petitors in the business as rendered it a difficult matter to 
carry on the works. 

Fisher Street. From the bottom of Fisher Street to 
Messrs. Dixon’s offices, the debris was from two to seven 
feet thick, and from this point to the top of Fisher Street 
was, with one exception, the full depth of the excavation, 
viz., from nine to twelve feet. A little below the Butcher 
Market was found an oblong stone with four human 
figures worked in relief and otherwise ornamented; this 
was eight feet from the surface.* 

In Annetwell Street a pavement was found two feet six 
inches below the present surface, with seven feet of forced 
earth underneath it. The depth of deposit in this street 
is about five feet, resting on a bed of clay. A great number 
of Roman pots were found in this street,—between Castle 
Street and Blaylock’s court: among them was a square 
tile, red and unglazed, about six inches square. It was 
marked across diagonally both ways, and had holes drilled 
at the intersections, in a similar manner to the board used 
in the game of ‘‘ fox and geese.” Iam sorry to say it can- 
not now be found. 

In Abbey Street and Paternoster Row the debris runs 
about the same depth as in Castle Street. Of the former 
there are no particulars, but in the latter was found some- 
thing like a roadway paved, and having a mound of gravel 
on each side.t 

In Bella Head’s Lane we found nothing but forced earth 
and boulder stones, and on the whole this was the worst 
cutting inthe City. It would appear to have been originally 
a ditch on very soft ground.{ 


* This Stone is now, 1879, in the Carlisle Museum, and is engraved in the 
Lapidarium Septentrionale, No. 491. 


+ To the north of Paternoster Row the forced earth is, in building operations of — 
1879, shown to be eleven to twelve feet deep. Cobble pavements occurred at about 
seven or eight feet deep, one of which was barrel-shaped in section. R.S.F. 

t This lane is the boundary of the property of the Priory of Carlisle, which may 
have been defined by a ditch. . R.S.F. 


In 
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In West Wallsthe greater part of the excavation was in 
forced earth, but I have no particulars. 

In Scotch Street we came over an old drain, but did not 
meet with anything particular, though I have been told that 
in the cutting for the old drain a pavement was found about 
five feet below the surface, which would agree with the 
pavement found at the top of Rickergate. 

In English Street, a little to the south of the Royal 
Hotel, was found a large piece of timber. 

From the top of Botchergate to Mary Street a number of 
stones were found from half-a-ton to a ton in weight, which 
I was at first inclined to think belonged to a stone circle, 
but if they were, the circle must have been very large, as 
they deviated but slightly from a straight line. 

In the Crescent the deposit isin some places as deep as 
the sewer, viz., eleven feet from the surface. 

At the junction of St. Nicholas Street and Princess 
Street we found, at five feet six inches from the surface, 
what appeared to be an old barrel, but which may have 
been used as a well, and in this neighbourhood was found 
three urns with bones, the remains of which you have in 
the museum. 


AY) END) x. 
BY THE EDITOR. © 


It is desitable here to record that the forced soil in the Castle of 
Carlisle, is eleven to twelve feet in depth near the Canteen, as proved 
in cutting the foundations. It is also about the same depth in the 
Inner Court, near the Keep. The soil is fat, black, and unctuous,— 
full of animal remains. 

The following articles, found during the execution of the sewerage 
works in Carlisle, were exhibited in the temporary museum in 1859, 
and are now in the Carlisle Museum: — 

66 A 
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‘*A remarkable Greek medallion of Antoninus Pius, struck at Magnesia, in 
Ionia ; Reverse, Ceres ina cardrawn by wingedserpents. Large brass coin of Ves- 
pasian, with the reverse Fudewa Capta: othercoins. Portions of Samian ware with 
the following potter’s marks:—GAURICVS.—VAREDVCATVS.—SENIIA. F. 
—TAVRICI F.—BRICCI. MA.—BRICCIVS.—SECVNDVS. F.—OF. VIR . . 
—PATERCLOS. FE.—REGALIS F.i—. . . . ATI.OF. Urns, pottery of 
various kinds, fragments of amphoreze, water pipes of terra cotta, &c., a stone 
mortar and several querns, on of them of unusually large dimensions, diameter 
29 inches.”—Catalogue of the Archzological Museum formed at Carlisle during 
the Meeting of the Archceological Institute, 1859. 


On the subject of Mr. McKie’s paper, the following Articles give 
additional and recent information :—‘‘ On the remains of a Stockade 
recently found in Carlisle;” Transactions of this Society, Vol. III., 
p. 134., Vol IV., p. 91. ‘‘Onthe remains of a Medieval Stockade, 
recently found in Carlisle;” Ibid., p. 41. For older discoveries, con- 
fer ‘“‘ Hutchinson’s Cumberland,” Vol. II., pp. 650, e seq; ‘‘ Jefferson’s 
Carlisle,” pp. 322 e¢ seq. The objects of antiquity collected from 
various places in Carlisle, particularly from the foundations of the 
Gaol, by the late Mr. C. Hodgson, are now at Morton, in the valuable 
collection of Mr. Ferguson, M.P. The following communication by 
Mr. C. Hodgson to the Archzologia AZliana, Vol. II., old series, p. 
313, and the accompanying section, taken along the foundations of the 
north wall of the Gaol, are reproduced here on account of the valu- 
able information they give in connection with Mr. McKie’s subject. 
It is necessary to premise that the pitcher is now at Morton, in the col- 
lection of Mr. Ferguson, M.P. The best judges now pronounce it 
to be not Roman, but medieval; its glaze, as described by Mr. Hodg- 
son, proves that. 

** Account of an ancient Pitcher found in digging the Foundations for the new 
Gaol at Carlisle. By Mr. C. Hodgson: — 

‘This pitcher was found in digging the foundations of the boundary wall at the 
New Gaol at Carlisle, in the Old Gaol yard, and on ground which issaid to have been 
formerly occupied by the Black Friars. It lay at the depth of about 15 feet below 
the surface, imbedded in black sludge intermixed with stones and other rubbish, 
and within a tank (at B, in tracing annexed) composed of square oak frames, 
covered on the outside with riven oak boards. This tank was about seven feet 
deep. Neither a saw nor a plane seemed to have been used in forming either the 
boards or framework of it.* | Behind the planks, it was stuffed all round with a 
light blue clay, which is very uncommonly found in the neighbourhood of Carlisle ; 
the clay of that district being all of a red colour, and such as is usually met with 
in new red sand formations. Besides this Pitcher there was another of similar 
form and manufacture, but smaller, found with it. Several fragments of red 
earthen-ware, bearing ornaments in bas-relief, were found in the stratum of rub- 
bish above the tank. One thing which I consider remarkable in this vessel is, its 


* For similar tanks, Transactions this Society. Vol. III. p, 136, IV. pp. 93, 04. 
being 
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being covered with a glaze, which I suppose is the vitrification of some earth, &c., 
with a metalic oxide, probably lime and oxide of lead. I believe it is not known 
where the clay with which the blue-bodied terra-cotta vessels of this kind are made, 
is found. If this vessel is Roman, I apprehend it was left by the very first settlers, 
in this country; which I infer from the very great quantity of Roman earthen-ware 
and other antiquities which were found all over the parts about the tank which 
had been dug into, and in a stratum of about 4 feet thick over the Jevel part of the 
ground, 2 feet from the present surface, and over the brow inclining towards the 
river Caldew, from 12 to 27 feet thick, as in the annexed section. These dis- 
coveries were made in the course of digging the foundations of the new Gaol. 
Coins were found of Vespasian, Trajan, Antoninus Pius., &c., &c., and a great 
quantity of urns containing bones.” 


q9 
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ART. XXIV.—A1 account of an Oaken Trough or Chest, found: 
on Lorton Moss: A Letter by JOHN WILSoN, Esq. to 
FoR. SEWELL, Eso; 


Read at Penrith, Fuly 1oth, 1879. 
Fairfield, Lorton, 5th Feb., 1879. 


M* Dear Sir, I shall furnish a description of the oaken 
Trough or Chest, found on Lorton Moss, with great 
pleasure. 

The chest was found in a peat moss* in the northern 
part of the township of Whinfell, in the parish of Brigham, 
and is oblong in form, and made of massive heart of oak 
planks. It measures 6 feet 6 inches in length, 3 feet in 
breadth, and 1 foot 6 inches in depth, measured inside. 
The planks forming the ends and sides were fully 5 inches 
thick. They appeared to have been split from a noble tree 
by means of wedges, as no saw marks were visible either 
on the ends or sides of the planks, but only the strokes of 
the axe. The ends of the chest were notched in, exactly 
on the plan of the Scotch cart end board. The bottom 
planks were placed across the chest and projected irregu- 
larly beyond the sides, from a few inches to upwards of a 
foot. These were generally about 3 inches thick and 16 
inches broad, and some less. It had no lid or cover, nor 
any apparent means of fastening it together, but there was 
an irregular oval hole about 2 by 3 inches in width close 
to the end of one side. The joints were calked with moss, 
still, like the wood, in good preservation and retaining its 
colour. It rested upon clay, at the bottom of a mass of 
peat 6 feet g inches in depth, and its longer axis lay south- 
west and north-east. Its contents were a small quantity 


* In field No. 26, Ordnance Survey.—F. R. Sewell. f 
O 
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of wood ashes, stones of several kinds which had been 
subjected to the action of fire, and a few crystals of quartz, 
which might possibly have been arrow tips. Above it, many 
generations of trees appeared to have grown and de- 
cayed, and added their remains to the mass of peat that 
covered it. Mr. Alexander has had it put together as it 
was found, and has placed it near his house: an inspec- 
tion would be much more satisfactory than any descrip- 
tion I can give. Yours, most sincerely, 

JOHN WILSON. 
Capt. Sewell, Brandlingill. 


P.S.—A dagger was also found in the low end of field 
No. 122 on the Ordnance Plan, in a good state of preserva- 
tion, at a depth of 4 feet beneath the surface of the ground.* 
It is thought to have been a misericorde, used in the middle 
ages for piercing the joints of the armour of a fallen foe. 
The length of the blade is 11 inches nearly, and its section 
diamond shaped. ‘The quillon or guard, is a plain straight 
bar 22 inches long. The handle is 34 inches long, and 
covered with leather, and the pommel is a small flattened 
ball of iron about an inch in diameter.—J.W. 


Considerable discussion followed the reading of the above interesting 
letter: several opinions were advanced about the find, that it was a peat 
sledge, a boat, &c. But it was pointed out by Mr. FLETCHER RIGGE, 
that a boat built of oak planks of the thickness described would barely 
float, and would certainly not carry any weight beyond its own. Dr. 
SIMPSON observed that the dimensions were precisely those of a 
coffin, and that the trough or chest was nothing more or less than a 
coffin. Similar ones he added had not unfrequently been found. 


* And about ten yards from the present highway road.—F. R. Sewell. 
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ArT. XXV.--Penal Laws and Test Act in 1688: Questions 
touching the same, propounded by King Fames II., to all the 
Deputy Lieutenants and Magistrates in Cumberland and 
Westmorland ; with their several Answers thereto. From 
the Original Documents and State Papers in the Bodleian 
Library. By Sir G. Duckett, Bart. 


Commumcated at Penrith, Fuly toth, 1879. 


A ioe Penal Laws and Test Act, the subject of the pre- 
sent pages, point to an epoch in the history of this 
country of the greatest possible interest. To those of 
the present age, both are, in every sense, a ‘‘ thing of the 
past,”’ and now that their repeal and the toleration of all 
sects is an accomplished*fact, we can scarcely regard the 
matter properly from our present altered position; we 
cannot enter with requisite spirit into the feelings of our 
forefathers with regard to their injustice, or sufficiently 
appreciate the hardships with which they pressed upon 
those of the Roman Catholic and Dissenting community; | 
whilst, on the other hand, we cannot adequately value the 
stubborness and inflexible tenacity of those who persisted 
in maintaining them as the chief anchor of their religious 
liberties. The time, at which the Test Act was introduced, 
was, as it were, a turning point in the established religion of 
the kingdom. Too near to the Reformation, and still nearer 
to the subsequent return to Popery under Queen Mary, 
and its attendant horrors, it seemed necessary to impose a 
barrier to the possible re-establishment of that religion ; 
but under the disguised tendency to Catholicism on the 
part of the House of Stewart, and its ultimate avowal by 
King James II., it became not only still more desirable, 
but imperative, to retain those wholesome restrictions on — 
the 
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the development of a faith, not tolerated by the masses of 
the people. 

The obligations of the Test Act, which had been passed 
in the last reign, (25 Charles II.) are well known. They 
required every person holding any office, civil or military, 
not only to take the oath of allegiance and supremacy,* 
but that he should receive the sacrament in the form pre- 
scribed by the Church of England, or be incapable of 
receiving or retaining such office. Hence it happened that 
James II., who had become a Catholic when in exile during 
the Commonwealth, but had not openly avowed his religion 
until 1671, was, (being then Duke of York), obliged to throw 
up his different appointments. The Parliamentary Test, 
which was adopted in 1678, excluded every Catholic from 
Parliament. These Acts continued in force until the reign 
of George IV.; the Catholic Emancipation Bill, which 
passed in 1829, removing their disabilities. 

From the commencement of his reign, James II. seems 
to have been bent upon restoring the Catholic religion, and 
carrying, (parliamentarily if possible,) the repeal of the Test 
and Penal Statutes; not for the real liberty of the subject, 
as from the free use of the words “‘ Liberty of Conscience” 
might prima facia appear, but manifestly for the furtherance 
of his Catholic designs and aims at arbitrary power. By 
virtue of his Prerogative, he issued, in 1687, his ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Toleration and Liberty of Conscience,” (which will 
be found repeatedly alluded to in the ensuing letters), with 
his Instructions for the election of members of Parliament, 
dispensing thereby with all oaths and tests, and admitting 
the Catholics to Parliament.t He afterwards published a 
second ‘‘ Declaration of Indulgence,” exactly twelve months 
after, in April, 1688, much to the same purport, but on 
this occasion he commanded it be read in the churches. 








* The oath of allegiance was sought to be explained at that time, on the ground 
that it was simply a “ pledge of obedience to the Sovereign in possession.” 
7 Rawl. M.S., A, 139b, fo. 105. 
One 
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One archbishop and eight bishops* refused to distribute 
this Declaration to their clergy, or to have it read from the 
pulpit, and seven of them were in consequence committed 
to the Tower ; the grounds on which they acted being, that 
the same was “illegal,” and contrary to the decision: of 
Parliament in 1662 and 1672. The King’s instructions 
to the Judges of assize, proceeding on circuit that summer, 
sought to palliate his conduct in respect to the bishops’ 
imprisonment, which had caused such indignation through- 
out the country,{ and although ostensibly introduced as a 
secondary matter, was, in fact, the pith of these instruc- 
tions, for the King evidently felt that he had gone some- 
what too far. | 

The Lords Lieutenant of the different counties had been 
called upon, not long before, to put certain interrogatories 


* The bishops were: Canterbury, Ely, Peterborough, Norwich, St. Asaph, Bath 
and Wells, Bristol, and Chichester. Their protest was framed in these words: — 
*““We are not averse to the publishing of the Declaration, out of want of due 
tenderness towards Dissenters, with whome wee shall be willing to come to such a 
temper as shall be thought fitt when the matter comes to be settled and considered 
in parl’mt. But the Declaration beeing founded on such a dispencing power as may 
at pleasure sett aside all law, ecclesiastical or civil, appears to us illegall, and did 
soe to the parl’mt of 72, and it is a point of soe great consequence, that we cannot 
soe farre make orselves p’ties to it, as the reading of it in the churches at ye time 


of divine service will amount to. 
(Signed) Canterbury. 


Ely 
This was délivered to ye Péterborow. 
King, May 7 1688 &e: Wey Weed 


by these Bps 
[Rawl. M.S., C. 798, 368b. | 


T RawloMS..C. 708, 368bi3. Co 735,"3. 


i The paragraph in the Instructions to the judges runs thus: — “ His Matie 
does more particularly expect and require that both in your charges and dis- 
courses, you use your utmost endeavours to satisfy all persons, that ye late pro- 
ceedings agst the Bishops, was not in the least intended upon the accot of their 
religion, His Matie being fully resolved to maintaine all his gratious promises to 
all his subjects in the Church of England, weh he has made in his Declaration. 
But because they did by a seditious petition offer’d to his Matie, Question his 
Royall authority for granting liberty of conscience to all other his lovg subjects in 
the free exercise of their religion, weh his Matie is fully resolv’d to maintaine, as 
well as his Royall Prerogative, upon which the same is founded, and doubts not 
to prevaile to establish the same by a lawat the next meeting of his Parliamt, not- 
withstanding all the opposition that either has, or shall be made, to prevent a work 
that is so much for the publick good, and common advantage of all his Kingdom.” 
[ Miscellaneous State Papers; Rawl. MS. A., 289, fo. 289; see also Tanner MS. 
in Gutch’s Collectanea Curiosa]. 


to 
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to all the Deputy Lieutenants and Magistrates in their 
respective Lieutenancies, touching their private sentiments 
in respect to these Penal Lawsand Test Act. This mea- 
sure of canvassing those, who were likely to be members 
of any future Parliament he might wish to convoke, the 
King considered extremely desirable, as bearing a semblance 
of that constitutional authority, which he had hitherto so 
thoroughly disregarded, previous to any future elections, 
when he hoped to carry the repeal of these statutes by a 
Parliament more disposed to meet his views, than the one 
he had some time back indefinitely prorogued. 

The imprisonment of the bishops, however, and a few 
other false steps were fatal and conclusive as to the general 
discontent and feeling of the kingdom, and were the fore- 
runner of that crisis, brought about not long after, which 
by hastening the subsequent Revolution, lost him his 
Throne. 

The Questions which had been propounded to all the 
several magistrates and freeholders by the Lords Lieuten- 
ant of counties, did not meet with the anticipated success. 
The Answers were for the most part, (except in one of 
the more Catholic counties, Lancashire,) averse to the re- 
peal of the Test and Penal Laws ; many counties answered 
entirely in the negative ; and many of the Lords Lieutenant 
refused to put the questions at all. Lord Preston, who had 
been put in the room of the Earl of Thanet, displaced for 
this cause, reported very indifferently of Cumberland and 
Westmorland, and thus the King’s endeavours to gain over 
these parties were completly frustrated, for as soon as the 
Questions got abroad, (according to Macaulay), there was 
joint action taken by the entire magistracy as to their several 
Answers. ‘The measure, consequently, of re-modelling the 
corporations and constituencies, which had been taken in 
connection with these Questions [see the King’s Instruc- 
tions (postea) among Lord Preston’s papers], was at once 
put in force. Returns of all Catholics and Dissenters in 

the 
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the various counties and corporations, who were considered 
fit to replace existing magistrates, &c., were made out ; 
the charters of the corporations in many cases annulled ; 
and the qualification of electors examined, to the complete 
exclusion of suchas adhered to the Test and Penal Sta- 
tutes. Notice was, in fact, given in the London Gazette (of 
December 11th, 1687), that the lists of the Justices and 
Deputy Lieutenants would be revised. Those Deputy Lieu- 
tenants and Magistrates who had shown themselves, by 
their Answers, averse to the king’s wishes, were struck out, 
and replaced by others (Catholics or Dissenters) more amen- 
able to his views. These Returns and Answers, in most 
cases original, are embodied in one of the Rawlinson MSS. 
in the Bodleian, and the latter are both instructive and 
interesting, taken in connection with the history of Eng- 
land at that time. They show the disposition and feeling 
of the country gentlemen and corporations at that critical 
juncture, for it was simply a question whether by retain- 
ing the Penal Laws and Test Act, the established religion 
of the country was to be maintained, or by their repeal, an 
eventual, but certain, return to Popery and arbitrary 
government. 

It is solely, however, with the circular Questions pro- 
pounded on that occasion to the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land magistracy, that we have in reality to deal, or rather 
the Answers of these latter, for although the corporations 
and constituencies, and general parliamentary interests 
were secretly canvassed, and returns sent in reporting on 
the same from nearly every county in England and Wales,* 
we find no returns on these heads for Cumberland and 
Westmorland,—the counties under consideration,—neither 
have we any precise knowledge of their having been put in 
force at all in their case. 

The Catholic element, (assumed or in disguise,) was pro- 
bably rather stronger in these northern counties, than in 


* See the Yorkshire and Wiltshire Returns. 
other 
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other parts of the kingdom, if we except Lancashire, and 
this may account for the absence of such confidential 
returns, and the larger amount of original correspondence 
from that quarter, remaining to this day. Lord Preston, 
(of whom presently,) was also at that time in Cumberland, 
no doubt privately, as well as publicly, working in the 
King’s behalf. Inthe case of these two counties, of which 
he is very authoritatively stated to have been the Lord 
Lieutenant at this time,* the replies to the interrogatories 
in question, will appear partly to have been handed in 
at the meeting convened by him to receive them, and 
partly by letter addressed to him in his official capacity as 
Secretary of State. 

Sir John Dalrymple,f in his ‘“‘ Memoirs of Great Britain,” 
has the following passage on this very identical matter :— 


‘‘In Lord Preston’s copy-book of dispatches there is the 
following order: 


“That the Lord Lieutenant of the counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, do call before him, all the deputy lieu** and justices of 
the peace, within his lieutenantcy, either jointly or separately, as he 
shall think fit, and ask them one by one, the following questions.” 

[These correspond verbatim with those given in continuation presently. | 





* Sir Daniel Fleming of Rydal, one of the Magistrates who attended the meet- 
ing convened by the Lord Lieutenant at Penrith, has left a narrative of some of 
these proceedings and correspondence which passed between himself, Lord Pres- 
tonand others. The matteris related by Burn (Westmorland, i. 165 et seq.), andin 
it Lord Preston is said to have been recently nominated Lord Lieutenant of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland, in place of the Earl of Thanet, removed by James II., 
and this is also repeated by Macaulay. Still the MS. among the Rawlinson Col- 
lections, whence the original letters and actual replies, handed in on this occasion 
have been extracted, names Edward, Earl of Carlisle, as the then Lord Lieutenant 
of these two counties. There is no doubt that James superseded most of the 
Lieutenants of counties in so peremptory a manner, and so frequently, that this 
step may have been taken, either in respect of Lord Thanet or Lord Carlisle. We 
are disposed to think, however, that as Lord Preston had married the said Earl 
of Carlisle’s sister (the Lady Anne Howard), was Master of the Wardrobe, and 
otherwise a persona gratissima to King James, he was present in an official capa- 
city, for he was “‘ Secretary of State” at the very time, and being in hisown county, 
Cumberland, was acting as well in the King’s especial interest. Without further 
authority, therefore, we rather hesitate to accept Lord Preston, as having been 
actually installed as the Lord Lieutenant, though he unquestionable might have 
been for the reasons given, and was undoubtedly on this occasion acting for him. 

+ Memoirs of Great Britain, by Sir John Dalrymple, Bart., 1771; ii., Appendix 
$0 part 1., p. 223. 
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‘‘As he shall ask these questions of all deputy lieutenants and 
justices of the peace, so he shall particularly write down what every 
one answers, whether he consents, refuseth, or is doubtful. 

“That he likewise do bring to the King as good an account as he 
can, of all the several corporations within the lieutenancy. What 
persons, of such as are willing to comply with these measures, have 
credit enough of their own to be chosen parliament-men, or may be 
chosen, if assisted by their friends. 

‘“* And lastly, what Catholics, and what dissenters are fit to be added, 
either to the list of deputy lieut* or the commission of the peace, 
throughout the said lieutenancy.’’* 


We are not aware that these Instructions are elsewhere 
mentioned, or otherwise published, so that they bear very 
pointedly on the subject under consideration, and throw no 
inconsiderable light upon it. 

In pursuance of these orders, (as already observed), a 
meeting was convened by the Lord Lieutenant at Penrith, 
in February 1687-8, and it would seem from the fact of 
many of the letters being addressed to Lord Preston,f that 
some of the county magistrates were purposely absent 
from it. In other respects, the several replies were handed 
in personally, in writing, at the time. That some did not 
attend this meeting is shown by the list given in the sequel, 
and the causes are noted for their non-attendance. The 
MS. volume (above alluded to), embraces the answers on 
this same subject from most of the counties in England 


* Then in Mr. Graham’s possession at Netherby (Dalrymple). 


+ Sir Richard Graham of Esk, Bart., was advanced in 1680 to the Peerage of 
Scotland, as Viscount Preston of the county of Haddington, and took his seat in 
the Scotch Parliament accordingly. He was son of Sir George Graham and the 
Lady Mary Johnston, daughter of James, first Earl of Annandale, had married 
Anne, daughter of the first Earl, and sister of the then Earl of Carlisle, and had 
been for many years the English ambassador at Paris, and was at the time of these 
events Secretary of State, in succession to Robert, Earl of Sunderland. He 
was one of the Council of Catherine, the Queen Dowager, as also of Mary of 
Modena, Queen of James II., and Keeper of the King’s Robes, having been M.P. 
for Windsor in 1685. At the Revolution he was committed to the Tower, but 
though soon released, was subsequently arraigned for high treason, being, accord- 
ing to Dalrymple (ut antea), concerned in the second conspiracy against the 
Government in 1691, for which he was condemned to be executed, but escaped the 
sentence by informing against his associates. [Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great 
Britain, i, 167, et seq. 

and 
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and Wales, but in no case does the number handed down 
to us exceed, or even approach to, that of Cumberland, of 
which it will be seen there are thirty-nine existing auto- 
graph Answers to these interrogatories ; whilst the docu- 
ments being in each case (as observed) Original, they carry 
with them an additional interest, apart from their historical 
value. 

The propounded Questions having in view the forth- 
coming elections, whenever the King might be disposed 
to call another Parliament,* it is highly interesting 
to peruse the spirit in which they were received ; some 
answering one way, some another; the greater part in de- 
cided concert ; speciously or evasively, as suited the pur- 
pose. The Cumberland and Westmorland magistrates, 
however, appear, on the whole, to have fallen in more 
than others with King James’s views, but in most parts of 
the country, as the Returns show, a considerable opposition 
was manifested to the King. In fact, as a rule, through- 
out the kingdom, the answers were chiefly in the negative. 

The position which the respondents then held in the 
counties under consideration, the indirect importance of 
their replies to the interrogatories, and the peculiar interest 
which must attach to the authenticity of these answers, 
written by their own hands, in respect of many of the 
writers’ descendants, not yet withdrawn from the scene, 
(among others, the families of Lowther, Muncaster, 
Musgrave, Curwen, Fleming, Salkeld, Howard of Corby, 
Lawson, Fletcher, Graham, Dykes, Wilson of Dallam, 
and others,) makes the verbatim insertion of them at 
length in these pages, a matter of especial value to them, 
apart from antiquarian considerations, and we therefore at 
once proceed, after these remarks, to recapitulate the 
different entries. 


* In his second Declaration he promised to call a Parliament in November. 


Three 
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Three Questions propounded by the Lord Lieutenant of the counties 
of Cumberland and Westmorland, to the Deputy Lieut* and justices 
of the peace within his Lieutenantcy, one by one, in pursuance of his 
Maties Instructions and commands, signified by a letter from the Lord 
President, dated 25th Octr. 1687, together with their several names, to 
whom the questions were proposed, and their respective answers to 
every particular question. 

1. If in case he shall be chosen Knight of the Shire, or burgess of 
of a town, when the King shall think fit to call a Parliament, whether 
he will be for taking off the Penal laws and the Tests. 

3. Whether he will support the King’s Declaration for Liberty of 
Conscience, by living friendly with those of all persuasions, as sub- 
jects of the same Prince, and good Christians ought to do. 

2. Whether he will assist and contribute to the election of such 
Members, as be for taking off the Penal-laws and the Tests. 


Deputy Lieutenants and Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Cumberland [1687-8]:— 
S Christopher Musgrave, of Edenhall, K™* & Barr*. 
St Geo. Fletcher, of Hutton, Barr‘. 
S' William Pennington, of Muncaster, Barr*. 
St Wilfred Lawson, of Isell, Kn‘. 


Justices of the Peace, onely: 
S' John Lowther, of Whitehaven, Barr‘. 
S' Richard Musgrave, of Hayton, Barr*. 


St Francis Salkeld, of Whitehall, Kn 
S' John Ballantine of Crookedake, Kn‘. 


Francis Howard of Corby, Esqr, Gov't of Carlisle. 
John Aglionby of Drawdykes, Esqr. 
Thomas Warwicke of Warwick Bridge, Esqr. 
Henry Dacre of Leonard Coast, Esqr. 
Andrew Huddleston of Hutton John, Esqr. 
Edward Hasell of Dalemaine, Esqr. 
Anthony Hutton of Gale, Esqr. 
Henry Browham of Skailes, Esq., 
Thomas Dalston, Esqr. 
Christopher Richmond, of Catterlen, Esq. 
John Skelton of Thornthwaite, Esqr. 
Thomas Denton of Warnall, Esqr. 
Leonard Dykes of Warthole, Esqr. 
Charles Orfeur of High Close, Esqr. 
Richard Tolson of Wath, nigh Wakefield in Yorkshire, Esqr. 
John Lamplugh of Lamplugh, Esqr. 
Richard 
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Richard Lamplugh of Ribton, Esqr. 
Richard Patrickson of Calder Abbey, Esqr. 
John Senhouse of Seascale, Esqr. 
Henry Curwen of Workington, Esqr. 
Edward Stanley of Dalegarth, Esqr. 
William Fletcher of Morresby, Esqr. 
Miles Pennington of Seaton, Esqr. 
William Christian of Sowthwaite, Esqr. 
John Errington of Beefront, Esqr. 
Thomas Salkeld, Esqr. 

John Aglionby junr. Esqr. 

Skelton Esqr.* 





[The following autograph Answers, when not in the form of “ Letter,” 
were personally handed in, in writing, at the meeting at Penrith, 
January 25th, 1688. | 


{Answer of Sir George Fletcher, of Hutton, Bart.]+ 

1st Itis humbly my opinion that the first Question is more proper 
for the consideration of a Parlt, then (sic) a private meeting of coun- 
try gentlemen, whoe not having liberty to debate, are unable to arrive 
at a true understanding of the conveniences or inconveniences that 
may attend this Quest :, but whenever his Majesty shall be pleased to 
call a Parliam', if the Gentry and Freeholders of this county will doe 
me the hon’, to let me serve them as one of theire members, I shall 
endeavour to discharge my deuty to my God, my King, and country, 
as well as my conscience and judgement can direct me. 

24 As to the second Quest: whereever I am an Elector, and that 
such persons are present, with whom I think I may with confidence 
trust my Religion, Liberty, and Property, they shall freely be my 
choice. 

31 I have ever been of The King’s opinion that Conscience ought 
not to be forced, and when I was a Member of Parl‘, did act accord- 


* This list is incomplete; the following names are absent: — Sir John Lowther 
of Lowther (afterwards Viscount Lonsdale) ; Sir Christopher Philipson ; William 
Sandford; Edward Musgrave; Christopher Dalston; William Fleming ; Thomas 
Brathwait; John Dalston; Edward Wilson of Dallam Tower; John Fisher; 
Thomas Fletcher. 


t+ In these Original letters the spelling has been strictly adhered to, and it is 
curious to observe how how very much more illiterate some of the parties seem to 
have been than others, judging from their shortcomings in this respect. Through- 
out, “ severall”’ is used for ‘‘ different,’ and ‘‘ of” for ‘‘off; ” and some twelve or 
more magistrates must ,have had a common understanding among themselves to 


hand in the same answer. The endorsements are in a coeval hand, apparently 
that of Lord Preston. 


ingly 
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ingly, and it is my desire, as it shall be endeavour to live friendly 
with men of all persuasions. 


(Endorsed), (Signed), Geo. FLETCHER. 
St George Fletcher 
Baronett 
Cumberland 
Westmorland 


[Answer of Sir William Pennington,* of Muncaster, Bart.| 

To the first question, if I be a parliament man I shall give give my 
vote for the taikeing away the penall laws and test, so far as not to 
prejudise the Church of England. 

To the second question, I shall give my assistans for the electing 
of such members as I hope will concur with the King in all things 
resonable. 

To the third question, I declare I was alwayes of opinion that none 
ought to be restrained of Libertye of Contiens; and that I never de- 
signe to live otherways then freindly with persons of all persuation. 

(Signed), Wo. PENNINGTON. 


[Answer of Sir Richard Musgrave, of Hayton, Bart.| 

1** Wen I shall be elected a member of Parliament as I believe I 
never shall, I will referr my opinion to the house, as farr as it tends 
to the Publicque good. 

24 I shall always give my assistance towards the electing such 
members of Parliam*, and support the Protestant religion as it is now 
by law established. 

34 I doe very well approve of the King’s Declaration of Indulgence, 
& shall Indeavour to live friendly and peaceably with men of all per- 
suations, as becometh every good Christian, Provided they demean 
themselves in noe wise contrary to law. 

(Signed), R. MUSGRAVE. 


[Answer of Sir Fohn Lowther, of Lowther, Bart., afterwards Viscount 
Lonsdale.| + 


t If I be chosen a Member of Parliament I think myself obliged to 
refer my opinion concerning the taking away the Penall Laws and 
Tests, to the Reasons that shall arise from the Debate of the hous (sic). 

2 IfI doe give my interest ffor any to serv in Parliament, it shall be 
ffor such as I shall think Loyall, and well affected to the King and 
the Established Government. 


* Ancestor of present Lord Muncaster. 
+ Cousin of Sir John Lowther, of Whitehaven. 
2 If 
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3 I will live ffriendly with those of severall Perswasions, as a 
Loyall subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 
(Signed), Joun LowTHER. 


[Answer of Sir Francis Salkeld, of Whitehall, Knight.| 


To the First, were I a member of parliament, I would most cer- 
tainely give my vote for takeing away the Penall Laws and Tests. 

To the Second, I will not give my vote for Election of any that 
I have not a confidence in will not be for takeing off the same. 

To the Third, I am for supporting the King’s declaration for 
Liberty of Conscience, and liveing peaceably amongst the rest of my 
fellow subjects: and wilbe ready upon all occations (sic) to serve the 
King with Life and fortune. 

(Signed), FRA. SALKELD, 


[Answer of Sir Fohn Ballantine, of Crookdake, Kt.| 


1 If I be chosen a member of parliament, I think myself obliged to 
referr my opinion conserning the takeing away the penall Laws and 
tests to the reasons that shall arise from the Debate of the house. 

2 If I give my interest for any to serve in the next Parliament, It 
shall be for such as I shall thinke loyall and well affected to the King 
and the established government. 

3 I will live friendly with those of severall p’swations as a loyall 
subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 

(Signed), J. BALLANTINE. 


[Answer of Sir Daniel Fleming, of Rydal, Knight.] 

If I be chosen a member of Parliament, I think myselfe obliged to 
refer my opinion concerning the takeing away the Penal Laws and 
Tests, to the Reasons that shall arise from the Debate of the House. 

If I give my Interest for any to serve in the next Parliament, It 
shall be for such as I shall think Loyal and well affected to the King 
and the established government. 

I will live friendly with those of several perswasions as a Loyal 
subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 

(Signed), Dan: FLEMING. 


[Answer of Sir Christopher Philipson, of Crook Hall, Knight.|* 


If I be chosen a Member of Parliament; I think myselfe obliged 
to refer my opinion, concerning the takeing away the Penal Laws 
and Tests, to the Reasons that shall arise from the Debate of the 
House. 





* M.P. for Westmorland, 1681. 
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If I give my Interest for any to serve in the next Parliament, it 
shall be for such as I shall think Loyal and well affected tothe King 
and the established government. 

I will live friendly with those of several perswations, as a Loyal 
subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 


(Signed), Cur. PHILIPSON. 
Endorsed, 


S' Christopher 
Philipson 
his answer 


[Answer of Fohn Aglionby of Drawdykes, Esq.] 
To y° zst 
I will consent y* y® penall Laws relating to Religion and y® Tests 
shall be repealed, conformably to his Ma’tys Declaration touching 
Liberty of Conscience. 
oye 2h; | 
I will vote for y® election of such persons as I think will consent 


that y® penall Laws relating to religion and y® Tests shall be repealed 
or aboli’sd. 


‘Towesd, 
I will endeavour to live peaceably w® all men (though of different 
perswasions in Religion), and I think itt my duty so to doe. 
(Signed), J. AGLIONBY. 
Jan 24 168%. 


[Answer of Francis Howard, of Corby, Esq.*| 


To the first question proposed by your Lordship; Were I a Member 
of Parliam* I would certainly bee for taiking away the Penall Laws 
and Tests. 


To the Second, I will contributt to choose such members as will 
bee for the taiking off the Penall Laws and Tests and noe others. 

To the Third, I will support the King’s Declaration of Liberty of 
Conscience by liveing friendly with those of all perswasions. 


(Signed), FRANCIS HowarbD. 
(endorsed), 
Francis Howard 
Esq. 
[Answer of William Sandford, of Askham, Esq.]| 


To y® 1 Question, Answer, I have no intention to attempt being 
chosen a member of parliamt, But if I were I should think 
myselfe obliged to defer y® giveing my of opinion concerning 
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y® takeing away y® Penal Laws & Tests, untill I had heard y?® 
Reasons y* should arise from y® Debate of y® House upon y* 
subject. 

2 Q. A., When it shall be his Majesty’s pleasure to call a Parlia™, I 
will assist w'® my Interest in electing such as I think are of un- 
doubted Loyalty to y® King & well affected to y® Govern™, as by 
Law established. 

3 Q. A., I will endeavour to live friendly & in Amitie with all his 
Majesty’® good subjects of w* perswation soe ever they be in 
Religion, as a good Christian ought to doe. 

(Signed), Ws. SANDFORD. 


William 
Sandford, Esq., 
[Answer of Richard Patrickson of Calder Abbey, Esq.] 


To y? first Question, 

I doe not esteem my selfe sufficiently qualified to serve in Parlement, 
nor doe I expect to be chosen, and for ye taking away the Penall Laws 
and Test, I doe leave ye matter (with great submission) to ye wisdome 
of y® King and Parlement. 

To y® Second, 

I will to ye utmost of my power contribute to ye electing such to 
serve in Parlement as will with all readyness and fidelity serve theire 
King and Country. 

To y?® third, 

I doe heartyly acquese (sic) in the Kings Declaration for liberty of 
conscience, and will live with all that friendship, and respect to all, 
as becomes a good Christian and most dutyfull subject. 

(Signed) Ric : PATRICKSON 


(Endorsed), » | 


Endorsed, 
Richard 
Patrickson 
Esq. 
[Answer of Charles Orfeur of High Close, Esq.| 

If I should be chosen Knight of the Shire or a Burgess, I would be 
willing to take away the Penall Laws and Test. 

I will conterbute (sic) to the election of such Members as I hope 
will oblige the King in all things. 

I will promote the Kings Interest, and will live peaceably amongst 
my neighbours. 

(Signed), CHARLES ORFEUR. 
(Endorsed), 
Charles 
Orfeur 
Esq. 
ss [Answer 
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[Answer of Thomas Denton, of Warnall, Esq.| 


If I should be a Member of Parliamt I should think it expedient to 
referr mine opinion to the reasons that shall arise from the Debate of 
the House, relating to the takeing away the penall Laws and the 
Tests. 

If I give mine interest, for any to serve as a Member in the next 
Parliament, I shall vote for such, as I shall conceive to be of Loyall 
principles: and fitt toserve his King, & Countrey. 

I shall (as I have ever done) live friendly with those of several per- 
swasions, as becomes a good Christian, and a loyal subject. 

(Signed), Tuo: DENTON. 


[Answer of Thomas Dalston, Esq., son of Fohn Dalston, of Acornbank.| 


To y® first question propos’d by my Lord Preston, as for y® Tests I 
I doe abominate them; & as for y® Penall Laws, I think there ought 
to be no preference even for religion or conscience, therefore were I 
a member of Parliam', I would certainly be for takeing off y® Penall 
Laws & y® Tests, especially since his Majesty has been pleased to de- 
clare it a great & necessary work. 

As for the y® 24 question, I will assist to y® election of such mem- 
bers as shall be for takeing off y® Penall laws and Tests, and to 
y® 34 question, I will doe as I would be done to, live friendly with 
his Majesties subjects of all perswasions, as being equally under his 
Maj**s care with my selfe, and support his Mates declaration. 

(Signed), Tuomas DALsTon. 
(Endorsed), 
Thomas 
Dalston 
Esq. 


[Answer of Edward Hasell, of Dalemaine, Esq.| 


1: Iff I be chosen a member of Parliament, I think myself obliged 
to referr my opinion concerning the taking away the Penall Laws and 
the Tests to the reasons that shall arise from the Debate of the 
House. 

2: If I doe give my Interest for any to serve in the next Parliament, 
it shall be for such as I shall think loyal and well affected to the i 
ee the established government. 

: I doe and will live friendly with those of several perswasions, as 
a raga subject and a good Christian ought. 
(Signed), Ep: HASELL. 
[Answer 
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|Answer of Fohn Skelton,* of Thornthwaite, Esq.| 

If I were chosen Kn*t of the Shire or Burgess of a Towne, when 
the King shall thinke fitt to call a parliament, I would most willingly 
and ffreely be for taking of the penal Laws and Tests. 

Secondly, I would most willingly and ffrealy assist and contribute 
to the Election of such members as shall be for takeing of the penall 
Laws and Tests. 

Thirdly, the King’s Declaration ffor liberty of conscience by liveing 
most friendly with those of all perswasions, as subjects of the same 
prince, I most willing (sic) and ffreely affirm and condescend too. 

(Signed), JOHN SKELTON. 


[Answer of Edward Musgrave, of Esq.| 

1%* If ware a memb* of Parlem™ I think myself obliged to reffer my 
opinion to the reasons that shall arise from the debate of the house 
concerning the abrogating of the tests and penal Lawes. 

24 Ffor electing of Members of Parliam™' I shall make choyce of 
such asin my thoughts will be most servisable to y® King and the 
Kingdom in a Loyall way. 

3 I will live frindly w with those of severall perswasions as a 
Loyall subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 


(Signed), Epw: MUSGRAVE. 
(endorsed), 


Edward 
Musgrave 
Esqr. 


[Answer of Thomas Warwicke, of Warwicke Bridge, Esq.| 

To the 1 question, 

If I-were chosen a Member of Parliment, I would certainely be for 
takeing of the Penall Laws & the Tests. 
To y® 24 question, 

I wil assist and contribute to my power to y® electing of such mem- 
bers as shall be for takeing of y® Penall Laws and the Tests. 
To y® 34 question, 

I wil endeavour to support his Majestyes Declaration for liberty of 


conscience, by liveing friendly with his Majestyes subjects of all per- 
Swasions. 


(Signed) THo: WARWICKE. 
[Answer of Anthony Hutton, of Gale, Esq.| 
1 If I be chosen a Member of Parliament, I think myselfe obliged 
to reffer my opinion concerning the taking a way the Penall Laws & 
tests to the resons that shall arise from the Debate of the house. 


* Catholic. 
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2 If I givemy interest for any to serve In Parliament, It shall be for 
such as I shall think Loyall and well affected to the King and estab- 
lished government 

3 I will live friendly with those of severall Parswasions as a Loyall 


subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 
(Signed), ANTH: HUTTON. 


[Answer of Fohn Errington, of Beefont, Esq.| 

As to the first, 

If I am chosen I will vote as his Majesty desires. 

As to the second, 

I shall use my utmost endeavours to choose such members as will 
be for repealing off the penall Lawes and Tests. 

As to the third, 

It has always been my principle and practice hitherto, and with 
Gods assistance I shall continue to live peaceably, and friendly with 
all my fellow subjects of which persuasion soever. 

(Signed), J: ERRINGTON. 


[Answer of Fohn Senhouse, of Seascailes, Esq.| 

If I be chosed a member of Parlament, I think my selfe obliged to 
refer my opinion, concerning the taking away the penall Lawes and 
Test, to the reasons that shall arise form the debate of the house. 

2 If I give my Interest for any to serve in the next Parlament, it 
shall be for such as I shall thinke Loyall and well affected to the King 
and the established government. 

3 I willlive ffriendly with those of severall perswasions, as a Loyall 
subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 

(Signed), Jo: SENHOUSE. 


[Answer of Henry Browham, of Skailes, Esq.] 

1 If I be chosen a member of Parliam', I think myselfe obliged to 
refer my Opinion concerning the takeing away the penal Lawes and 
Tests to the reasons that shall arise from the debate of the House. 

2 If I give my interest for any to serve in the next Parliam’, it shall 
be for such as I shall think Loyall and well affected to the King 
and the establish’d governmt. 

3 I will live friendly with those of severall p’swasions as a Loyall 
subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 

(Signed), HEN : BRowHaM. 


[Answer oy Henry Dacre, of Leonard Coast, Esq.| 
As to the first question, I can not; hope to have of the Honnour 


to be chosen a member of parliment, but if I were, I should very 
ridally 
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ridally consent to his Maj’ty’ desires, by giveing my vote for the re- 
pelling of y® penall Lawes and tests. 

As to y® second, I shall very ridally imploy what Interest I may 
have any where for the choyesing of such persons, to serve in parli- 
ment, when his Majesty shall [thin]ke ff [it] to call one, as I think 
he will compley with his Maig’’ desires in this matter ; 
and for liveing pessably with my fellow subjects of all persweationes, 
it has bene always both my principall and pracketis, to doe so, and I 
shall think my selfe obliged to doe the same, for the futer, as well in 
obedyance to his Maig’’, as to comply with the dowty of a chrstion. 


(Signed), Hen. Dacre. 
Penrith y® 


24th Jennour 83. 


[Answer of Edward Stanley, of Dalegarth, Esq|. 


1 If I be chosen a member of Parlament I think my selfe obliged 
to refer my opinion concerning the taking away the Penal Laws and 
the Test, to the reasons that shall arrise from the debate of the 
House. 

2 If I give my Interest for any to serve in the next Parlament, it 
shall bee for such as I shall think Loyall and well affected to the 
King and the established government. 

3 I will live ffriendly with those of severall parsuasions as a loyal 
subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 

(Signed), Epw. STANLEY. 


[Answer of Christopher Richmond, of Catterlen, Esq.| 

If I be chosen a member of parliament, I thinke my selfe obliged 
to refer my opinion concerning the takeing away y® pennall Lawes 
and the Testes to the Reasons that shall arise from y® debate of the 
house. 

If I doe give my Interest for any to serve in y® next Parliment, It 
shall be for such as I shall think Loyall and well affected to the King 
and the established government. 

I will live freindly with those of severall perswasions as a Loyal 
subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 

(Signed), Curis: RICHMOND. 


[Answer of William Fletcher, of Moresby, Esq.|* 

I think he is no good subject, and neither loves his King nor 
govern™ who is not for complying w** his Majestyes desires in these 
Three questions proposed to me. 

(Signed), WILLIAM FLETCHER. 
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|Answer of Christopher Dalston, of Millrigg, Esq.] 

If I be chosen a member of Parliament I think my selfe obliged to 
refer my opinion concerning the takeing away the Penall Laws and 
Tests, to the reasons that shall arise from the debate of the house. 

If I doe give my interest for any to serve in Parliament, It shall be 
for such as I shall think Loyall and well affected to the King and 
established government. 

I will live friendly with those of severall perswasions, as a Loyall 
subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 

(Signed), CurisTo: DALSTON. 


[Answer of Miles Pennington, of Seaton, Esq.| 

If I be chosen a member of Parliment I thinke my selfe obliged to 
referr my opining concerning y® taking away ye penal Lawes and 
Tests to y° Reasons yt shall arise from ye debate of y® house. 

If I give my Interest for any to serve in y® next Parliamt, it shall 
be for such as I shall thinke Loyal and well affected, to ye King and 
y® establish’d government. 

I will live friendly w™ those of several perswasions, as a Loyal sub- 
ject, and a good Christian ought to doe. 

(Signed), MILES PENNINGTON. 


[Answer of William Fleming, (eldest son of Sir Daniel) of Rydal, Esq.| 


If I be chosen a member of Parliament; I thinke my selfe obliged 
to refer my opinion, concerning the takeing away the Penal Lawes and 
Tests, to the Reasons that shall arise from the Debate of the House. 

If I give my interest for any to serve in the next Parliament, it shall 
be for such as I shall think Loyal and well affected to the King and 
the established government. 

I will live friendly with those of several perswasions, as a Loyal 
subject and a good Christian ought to doe. 


(Signed), WILL: FLEMING. 


[Answer of Thomas Brathwait, of Ambleside, Esq.|* 

As to the First Question I finde myselfe oblige in Duty to God 
obedience to my King, & Charity to my neighbour, to contribute all 
that I can, to take off the Penall Laws and Tests, from which resolu- 
tion I will (by God his assistance) never departe, wether I am a 
Member of Parliam', or placed in any other circumstances, and more — 
particularly finde an obligation incumbent upon me to applye the 


ee 
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uttmost of my endeavours for the takeing off the Tests, which are 
absolutely against the word of God, and contrived on purpose to des- 
troy Monarcy, for which so many of my ancestors sacreficed their 
Estates and Lives, and as I am, and shall, ever be ready on all occa- 
sions to performe. 

As for second I will never give my vote for any person (through 
favour or affection) to be a member of Parliam*t, whom I have not a 
very great assurance of, even allmost certainly that he will give his 
vote for the takeing of the Penall Laws & Tests. 

As for the 34 I will with all my endeavours support the Kings 
Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, by liveing ffriendly with those 
of all perswasions, without envie, hatred or evill will, as every good 
Christian is obliged to do. 


(Signed), THo: BRATHWAIT. 


[Answer of Sir Wilfred Lawson, of Isell, Knight.] 


My Lord, 

In answer to the three Questions in yore now rec4I make this returne. 

That to y® ffirst, that in case I should be chosen Kntt of ye Shire or 
or Burgesse of a Towne, when the King shall thinke fitt to call a 
Parliamt, I shall (God willing) be for takeing of ye penall Lawes and 
ests. 

To the second I will assist and contribute to y® Election of such 
Members as shall be for takeing off y® penall Lawes and Tests, to the 
best of my knowledge. 

And to the Third, I will support ye Kings Declaration for liberty of 
conscience, by liveing friendly wth those of all p’swasions, as subjects 
of ye same Prince and good Christians ought to do, by God’s Assis- 
tance and shall Remaine 


Yo" Lord® 
Most obliged & humble 
Servt 
Isell 30th Jan: (Signed), WILFRID LAWSON. 
87 
(Endorsed), 
For 


The Honoured 
Richard Viscount 
Preston, 
These. 


[Answer 
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[Answer of Leonard Dykes, of Warthole, Esq.] 


My very good Lord, 

After ye tender of my humble service and dayly prayers for yo Lord- 
shipps health and prosperity, I presume wth yo lordshipps leave, 
humbly to offer these answers to yo" Questions. 

Ist I do not desire y® penall laws or y® tests to be taken away or re- 
pealed, 

24y If his Majestie shall have occasion to call a parliament, I will 
give my vote for such members as are of known loyalty and integrity 
to his Majestie, and I shall rest satisfied wth their doeings in a parlia- 
mentary way. 

3%7 I shall endeavour to live at peace (and friendly) wtb all men (as 
becomes a good Christian) of what christian perswasion soever, and 
testifie my selfe a loyall subject, who subscribs himselfe my Lord 

Yor Lordshipps most obleiged 
and most humble Servt 
Warthole ye 29 (Signed), Leo. DYKEs. 
January (87) 
(Endorsed) Leonard Dykes Esq his Answer. 
To Right honorable Richard Lord Preston 
att Huttonhall, these humbly offer. 


Seal in Red Wax; 3 cinquefoils; crest a lobster. 


[Answer of Fohn Dalston, of Millrigg and Acorn Bank, Esq.| 


Right Hon” able, 

In obedience to your Lordshipps Letter, which I received late this 
eavening, I humbly p’sent the inclosed paper, in answer to the ques- 
tions. I had endeavored to have waited upon you at Penrith, had 
not my sonns told me that you had some thoughts of calling at Mill- 
rigg in your returne, an Honour which would have been highly valued 
b ; 
; Your Lordshipps 


Millrigg, most humble servant 
January the 27th (Signed), Joun DatsTon. 
1687. 
(endorsed) 


To the Right Honr’able 
the Lord Viscount Preston 
att Hutton in 


Cumberland, 
These. 


(Enclosure) 
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(Enclosure) 
My Lord, 

Toye 1 & 2, I doe not (in my weake Judgmt) thinke that the 
takeing away of the penall Lawes, would be for the genall good of 
this nation: those Laws being the great security and support of 
the government. And therefore I cannot in conscience either vote 
the takeing of them away., or give any vote to the electing of such 
Members as would take them away. 

To ye3 To live peaceably (under the Governt) with my fellow sub- 
jects of what perswasion soever, is a duty which I owe, both to God 
and the King, and I am steadfastly resolved (Deo volente) to performe 
it accordingly. 

(Signed), - Joun DALSTON. 


[Answer of Fohn Lamplugh, of Lamplugh, Esq.] 
January 29th 82. 

Honted St 

Such answers as the shortness of time, and my indisposition would 
p’mitt, inclosed is here sent you from 

Yo® Lordshipp’s 
Humble Servant 

(Enclosure) (Signed), Joun LAMPLUGH. 


To the ffirst p’posall, my age and disability of health hath so in- 
capacitated me that I cannot be a Parlament man. 

As to the second, if his Mat please to call a Parlament, I will en- 
deavour such shall be chosen for representing, as have always been 
loyall, and will evidently God, and be well affected to the King 
and the established Government. 

As to the Third, as his Mt hath beene gratiously pleased to give. 
liberty of conscience to his subjects, of different perswasions, I shall 
endeavour to live friendly with them, as a good Christian, and a Loyall 
subject ought 

(Signed), Joun LAMPLUGH. 
(Endorsed) 
ffor 
The much Honted Richard Lord Preston 
att Hutton near Penrith 
Hutton These. 


[Answer of Edward Wilson, of Dallam Tower, Esq.| 
My Lord, 
I had intended to have waited on yo" Lordship, but was surprised 
with a sharpe fitt of sicknes on Sunday night last, and ame not yet 
ee able 
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able to gett out of my Chamber, & in answer to yo's, both my age 
and infirmitie renders me uncapable to bee a Member of Parliament, 
but shall endeavour to elect an honest & loyall man to serve with the 
King in Parliament, and to live peaceably (as a good Christian ought 
to doe) w all men, I ame 


My Lord, 
Dallam Tower 27th Yor Hon'ts most humble Servant 
Jan: 1687 (Signed), Epw: WILSON. 


(Endorsed) 
To y® right Honourable 
Lord Preston, 
These present. 


[Answer of Fohn Fisher, of Stainebanckgreene, Esq.] 


_ Stainebanckgreene, Jan: 26 
1687. 
My Lord, 

Being indisposed in health I was p’vented of waiting on you at 
Penrith, for which I humbly begg your Lordships pardon: in answer 
to your propositions : 

rt I think myself a very unfitting person to be chosen a Parliament 
man for a shire, or a Burgess for a Towne, therefore humbly beg the 
favour that supposition may be suspended. 

24 I shall endeavour to contribute to the election of such men who 
may be for fulfilling his Majesties desires in takeing of y® Tests & 
Penal Laws. 

3° I shall endeavour to support the Kings Declaration for liberty of 
conscience by liveing friendly with those of all p’suasions, as subjects 
of y® same Prince, and good Christians ought to do. 

Yo" Lordshipps most humble 


(Signed) Servant JoHN FISHER. 
(endorsed) 


For 
The Right Honourable 


my Lord Preston. 
these d.d 


[Answer of Thomas Fletcher, (son of William Fletcher of Moresby) Esq. 
May it please y* Lordshipp, 

In answer to the 3 Questions, w® is as followeth: 
1** If in case I shall be chosen Knight of the Shire or Burgesse of a 
Towne when the King shall thinke ffit to call a Parliament, whether 
I will be for taking off the penal Lawes and Tests: to w“ I answer as 

followeth, 
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followeth, That I must waite the debate of the house concerninge the 
same matter, & if I finde the reasons there given for takinge away the s4 
laws & Tests, to be convincinge, then I shall be for taking them away. 

24 Whether I will assist and contribute to the election of such 
members as shall be for takinge of the penall Lawes and Tests: to 
which I answer, that I shall contribute to the election of such mem- 
bers as shall be Loyal & faithful to the King. 

32 Whether I will support the King’s Declaration for liberty of 
conscience by liveinge friendly w those of all p’swasions as subjects of 
the same Prince and good Christians ought to doe: to w= I answer 
affirmatively, That I will endeavour to support the Kings Declation 
for liberty of conscience by liveinge friendly w™ those of all p’swasions 
as subjects of the same Prince, and as Christians ought to doe. 

Y" Lordship’s most 
27th January humble Servt 
1687 (Signed), THO. FFLETCHER. 
(Endorsed) 
Thomas Fletcher Esqr. 
his answer 


[Answer of Richard Lamplugh, of Ribton, Esq.] 
My Lord, 

I returne these answers to the 3 questions proposed in yo" Lordship’s 
fetter : 

To the first, viz. whether in case I shall be chosen Kn* of the shire 
or Burgesse of some towne when the King shall thinke fitt to calla 
Parliment, whether I will be takeing of the penall Lawes and Test, 

My answer is Noe, unless I can see the protestant interest secured 
by a new Law. 

To the second, whether I will assist and contribute to the election 
of such members as shall be for the takeing of penall Lawes and Test, 

I answer, Noe. 

To the third, whether I will support the King’s Declaration for 
liberty of conscience by living friendly w those of all parswasions 
as subjects of the same prince and good Christians ought to doe. 

To this my answer is, I will. 

Yor Lords?’ most humble Serv 
Jan 29. 87 Rr: LAMPLUGH. 
(Endorsed) 
For the right hon?” the Lord 
Viscount Preston, 
hiese: 

[and apparently in the hand of Lord Preston] 

Richard Lamplugh Esq. his answer; (seal broken). 


The 
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The ensuing list of those who failed to appear at Pen- 
rith, has this endorsement (apparently) in Lord Preston’s 
writing : — 

‘The names of those Gentlemen who did not appear 
at the general meeting at Penrith.” 


Names of those Gentlemen of the County of Cumberland, who did 
not appear at Penryth on Tuisday Jan‘ 24 168% 


-S' Christopher Musgrave Kn*t & Bar', 


S* Wiilinéd Lawson Muli cdevebaasies He answered by Letter. 
S' John Lowther of Whitehaven 

Barr'*, He lives in London.* 
Andrew Eliuddleston Msdt.cicc.ccccoue Heis nephew to Father Hud- 


dleston, & has been for some 
time in London, attending a 
Law-Suite, & and must be en- 
quired after there. 

Léonard Dykes Hsqtt 5. .s550¢cccsenssase He answered by Letter. 

Richard: Polsoi Msqt'.:.0sactwnscoseanees He lives in y® West-riding of 
Yorkshire, & I could not tell 
how to direct a letter to him, 
but he hath neither fortune 
nor interest considerable in 
this county. 


john, Pamplugh Bar, tasisvadins<nwaseos He answered by Letter. 
Richard, Lamphagh, Esqrpudsstsnsemessan He answered by Letter. 
Henry Curwen Esqr.taacs.< Seanideoielte | High Sheriff of the County, 
at present in London. 
Walter (Christians Esq) \si.s.sicveecesis I spoke w*" him before I left 


London, & find him ready to 
comply w his Maj's plea- 
sure. 


Names of those Gentlemen of y® County of Westmorland who did 
not appear at Penryth on Tuisday Jan 24 1682 


S pola Otway Im, ox, 2scsccusesenawenss Vice-Chancellor of y° Dutchy 
and at present in London. 

] Thomas Strickland, Knit, 2... .<sss0s At present in London. 

Pore Dalston, ISGi,- .i.csscteescsesnssines He answered by Letter. 

Anthony Ducket Bsgt, . cccvcisseosess He lives in London. 

Diomas Metoher West yo ssn ssessiecssss He answered by Letter. 


* Was one of the Commissioners of the Admiralty in 1689. 


Edward 
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Maward Wilson Esqr ....cccccsocsenses He answered by Letter. 
RHO, DIG SON, Scccdecteacssne He lives in Lancashire, and 
gave his answer there. 
Pee PS RE? FOSGT, cicccccnacewseveccesesas He answered by Letter. 
BIREVENCON, SOUL ccs snccucsscssscee He complys w His 
Majesty’s pleasure. 


[Rawl. MS. A. 139° f. 346, sq. ] 
Bibl. Bodl. 


Asa corollary to the foregoing answers, it may be interes- 
ting to refer to the account of the meeting at Penrith, 
given by Sir Daniel Fleming of Rydal, one of the magis- 
trates who attended it, and detailed by Burn in his History 
of Cumberland and Westmorland (1., pp. 165-70), from the 
papers left by Sir Daniel on the subject. How the Lord 
Lieutenant desired to meet the magistrates at Penrith 
ear 10 in the morning of the 24th”; how ‘Sir John 
Lowther came there from Lowther ‘‘in his coach with six 
horses”; how, having taken their seats ‘‘ at a long table 
at the George Inn at Penrith,” and being called upon by 
Lord Preston to deliver their answers to the three ques- 
tions, either in writing, or orally to his Lordship’s Secre- 
tary, it was resolved, having been proposed by Sir John 
Lowther, and seconded by Sir Daniel Fleming, that each 
should retire, and write his own answer; and how, after 
*“the Protestant Gentlemen did go into one room and the 
Papists into another,” the whole returned in about ‘‘ one 
hour’s time,”’ with their several answers “‘ in writing under 
their hands.” . 


(372) 


ART. XXVI.—WNotes on the Kirkbythore Registers. By the 
Rev. R. Bower, M.A., Vicar of Cross Canonby, late 
Curate of Kirkbythore. 

Read at Penrith, Fuly toth, 1879. 


ISHOP NICOLSON, in his Miscellany Account of 
the Diocese of Carlisle in 1703, states, on July 1oth, 
*‘the Church Quire and Parsonage House are here in the 
Best repair of anyone in the Diocese—a good part whereof 
is owing to the late Incumbent, Mr. Machel, and the rest 
to the present Mr. Wilkins.”’ And what the bishop said 
of the church might also have been said of the registers, 
for had it not been for the Rev. Thomas Machel, the cele- 
brated antiquarian, who was also Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Chaplain to King Charles II., very little should 
I this day have had to record of the old register books of 
the Parish Church of Kirkbythore. 

These are but two in number. The earlier and only 
really interesting one commences in the year 1593, and 
ends in 1729. It is fourteen inches long, by nine broad, 
and one inch thick ; paper bound in vellum, and evidently 
originally meant for accounts. The other is fourteen-and- 
a-half inches long, by eleven broad, and an inch thick; 
parchment bound in leather. 

Mr. Machel must, upon his institution to the living, have 
found an old dilapidated parchment register, and from the 
style of writing, he at once employed a clerk to copy into 
the existing one the entries which were in danger of 
being lost. 

On the first page is the following memorandum: 

1** August 1678. Whereas tis provided by an Act 30 Car. 2, of 


Parliament for Burying in Woollen that the minister of every Parish | 
or their Substitutes should keep the Register Books and entér therein 


everyone 
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everyone that is Buried as the said Act requires & enter a Mem- 
orandum &c of the contrary. In compliance to the said Act I do 
hereby substitute William Dobson my Parish Clerk and his successors 
in the said Office for the time being to keep a true account and have 
it Registered herein of all Christenings & Marriages within the 
particular precincts & bounds of Kirkby Thore Church. And for the 
Registrying of Milburn & Sowerby within the Parish of Kirkby Thore, 
I appoint the Respective Readers & Clerks of their Respective places 
& their successors in the said Offices for their time being to be my 
substitutes & make cer® of them witness my hand 
Tho: Machell Rector.” 


Then comes 

‘“‘ A register of Christenings burialls & Weddings within the Parish 
of Kirkby Thure begining with the year of our Lord God 1593.” 

The name Thure is to be observed. The vulgar pro- 
nunciation of Thore now is *‘ Thure”’ or ‘‘ Fure.”’ 

From 1593 to 1602 the entries of Baptisms, Marriages, 
and Burials are all mixed. In 1679 they were entered 
separately in different parts of the book. 


The first entry is that of 
‘‘Jennat Soulby daughter of Lancelot Soulby bap* April 


From November, 1598, to September, 1602, the registers 
are evidently lost, for we have the following : 

‘‘ Here wants a great deal see the Parchment Registers.” 

In 1603 there was great mortality among children; about 
this period the name Mary is never found, while Ciceley 
and Lancelot are very common. 

In the parchment register alluded to before, were also 
the entries from 1609 to 1643. This book, now lost, 
seems to have been in a good state of preservation in Mr. 
Machell’s time. 

After passing over a few blank leaves, we read : 


“The Old Register Book breaks off at June 4, 1643. This Supple- 
ment begins 1646 so y® 3 years are lost.” 


From the year 1677, the registers become more interest- 
ing. Here are many quaint entries of the Machells of 
Crackenthrope, made by Mr. Thomas Machell. 

First 
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First we have a record of his own induction to the 
Rectory of Kirkby Thore. 


‘*An Dom 1677. 

** August y® 15th 1677. Thomas Machell Clerke [2™4son of Lancelot 
Machell of Crackenthorpe Esquire]* was inducted into the Real Actual 
and Personal Possession of the Rectory of Kirkby Thure w‘ all yts 
Rights Members and Appurtinences according to Law in the presence 
of 

Will: Edwards Vice Principall of St Edmund Hall in 
Oxford 

Lancelott Machel Domini de Crackenthorpe Patris 
inducti 

Jo. Thwaytes 

Thos: Smith Churchwardens And of many others. 

John Woof 


‘* A true copy of the Bishops certificate under his hand and seal. 

“These are to certify whom it may concerne of Mr. Thomas 
Machell Rector of Kirkby Thure in the County of Westmland & 
Diocese of Carlisle hath Subscribed y® declaration & Acknowledgemt 
required of him by the Act of Parliamt XIII. Caroli 2. intituled an 
Act for the Uniformity of public prayers. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal the fourteenth day of August in the 
year of our Lord one thousand six hundred seventy seven. 


+ Edw: Carliel. 


‘Memorandum. That Mt Thomas Machell Clerk Rector of the 
Parish Church of Kirkby Thure in the County of Westm*land & 
Diocese of Carlisle did upon the tg Day of August 1677 (being the 
Lords day) in the said parish Church of Kirkby Thure aforesaid 
openly publigely & solemly Read the morning and evening prayer 
appointed to be sed by the above mentioned Act of Uniformity and 
did declare his unfeigned Assent & Consent to the use of all things 
contein’d in the Book of Comon-prayer as enjoyn’d by the said Act 
and also did read the certificate above mentioned together wtb the 
Declaration to which it refers & likewise the 39 Articles together wth 
the Ratification in the p’sence of the congregation there assembled 

John Woof Tho: Smith Tho: Machell 
Churchwardens Rector. 


* In the margin in a different hand. 


+ Edward Rainbow was Bishop from 1664 to 1684. 
‘* Thomas 
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“Thomas Soulby was buried Dec 12. 1678. & a certificate registered 
it being the 1st-after Mr. Machel came back see elsewhere in Register 
of Banns.” 


Written by T. M. 


In 1679: 
‘ yos~ N.B. A Register of Christenings & Marriages 
On each other page by themselves. 
Burialls are 'egistered elesewhere by themselves.” 
**1679 Christenings.” 


The first baptism of the new series is somewhat lengthily 
described. To the left of the entry is the Machell coat of 
of arms: sable, three greyhounds courant, argent. 


** Lancelot Machell (son of Hugh son of Lancelot Machell of Crackan- 
thorpe Esqr) was born on Tuesday the eighteenth of March 1678, 
about twelve a clock at Night. And Baptised (at his uncle Lanclott’s 
Machell’s Housein Milburne in the Parish of Kirkbythure where Hee 
was born) Ap" 3% according to the form of Private Baptism to be 
used in Houses, omitting at that time the figure of the #, because his 
uncle Mr. Thomas Machell, Rector of Kirkbythure, would not per- 
forme those Publiq? rites untill the child was brought to the church, 
as the Rubric Directs: and as every minister ought to doe. 

‘* The Godfathers were Lancelot Machell of Crackanthorp Esqr 

John Dalston of Acorn Bank Esq. 
by reason of whose infirmity the child (though strong) was 
Baptized in the House. 

‘The Godmother was the Lady Mary Sandford Relict of S". Richard 
S. of Howgil Bart, in whose absence stoode Madame Elizabeth Sand- 
ford, Sister of St Richard who Allso attended the childe & R®4 ye 
charge when 
- “On Sunday the 13 of April, He was brought to the Font in the 
Chappel of Milnburne and there Received into the congregation of 
Christes Flock and sign¢d wi the Signe of the Cross &c as is carefully 
appointed by the Church of England. That the congregation may be 
certifyed of the true Form of Baptism Privately vsed: That Popish and 
all Fanatical Baptisms may be prevented or at least discovered: and 
that people may not (lightly) slubber it over, as a Private Ceremony. 
It being indeed a publiq® Sacramt allwayes appointed to be publiq*ly 
minister’'d unless upon Cases of great necessity and then the child 
might be brought to the church; that the Minister might certify the 
congregation, that according to the due & p®scribed Order of the 
Church at such a time, & in such a Place the Child was Baptiz’d be- 
fore many witness. And then it must be publiq*ly admitted into 

UU the 
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the Church. This Rule was observ’d in Baptizeing this child, though 
so much neglected by other Ministers That the thing was thought 
strange But He would not comply w** his nearest Relations to ad- 
minister Baptism according to Custom where the Church and State 
had p'scribed a Rule.” 


In the margin is the following : — 


“The same day his mother was denyed private churching and so 
came to the chapel, where she p’sented Her Offering.” 


Also, 


“‘ This was Registred at the request of Mr. Hugh Machell father of 
the Lancelott w® could not be deny’d being in the parish.” 


(1679). 

The marriage registers which follow, state from whom 
the certificate of banns was obtained. From them we 
learn Matthew Preston was curate of Long Marton, John 
Childe, vicar of Penrith, Gilbert Brunton, of Langwathby. 

Mr. Machell seems not to have been satisfied with the 
certificates, for we find the following recorded: 

‘‘For the vse of my suceessors Or Curate when Absent I thought 
fit to annex this forme of Certificate concerning Banns asked : — 

‘“Reverendo Admodum viro M® A.B. Rector d.C. salutem. Huic 
tibi elucescat Banna (vt vulgo dicuntur) matrimonialia inter Divino- 
rum solemnia tribus Diebus (Dominicis) promulgata fuere Inter D™. 
f. nostroce Parochiz et G™ H Parochice d® K. Nullum objectum 
fuit impedimentum quo. minus ad sponsoliora consumationem legi- 


time pergas. Ita Testor Tho. M. Rector 
Kirkbythure Ecclesiz paroch: d’: 
May 29. 1679. K—by Thure. 


Among christenings of 1681, we find 


“Mr. Lancelot Machell (son of Thomas’ Machell, Rector, Kirkby 
Thure, who was second son of Lancelot Machell, Esq., Lord of 
Crackenthorpe) was Privately baptised in the Rectory or Parsonage 
House of Kirkbythure being somewhat weake—by Reason he was 
borne afore his full time. And was publiq’ly received into the Con- 
gregation and signed with the Cross w great solemnity on Midsomer 
Day 1681. 

Lancelott Machel Esq’ his granfather 
The Godfathers were Fardinando Huddleston 
Hugh Machel his uncle 
The 
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The Godmothers were Mrs Elizabeth Machell his Grandmother 
by the fathers side and Mrs. Elizabeth Godson relict of Mr William 
Godson Lord of Dokensfield in Hantshire his Grandmother on the 
Mother’s side whose place was supplyed by Mrs Susan Machell his 


aunt.” 
** Elizabeth Machell daug™ of Mr. Thomas Machell (second sonn 


of Lancelot Machell of Crackenthorpe Esq) & Elizabeth the daughter 
of Mr William Godson of Dokensfield in Hampshire was baptized 
publicly the 24th of June Midsomer Day 1683.” 

‘In 1686. Mrs. Bridgett Machell d of Mr Thomas Machell Rector 
of Kirkbythure & Elizabeth his wife was bapt. ibidem Easter Tuesday 
April 6th 1686. 

Ciprian Hilton of Ormside Esqr Godfather 

The Lady Bridgett Sandford of Howgill Castle 

The Lady Ann Smyth consort of Thomas Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle (Godmothers.)” 

NB She was born 22 March. 

**On April 26th 1686. Richard S of Christopher Yaward Reader 
at Milburn was bapt there—(this entered at Mr. Yawards request.” 


Next year we learn of a Wm. Burton being Reader of 
Temple Sowerby. 


“©1687 Jane Machell daugh’ of Mr. Thomas Machell, Rector & 
Elizabeth his wife was baptiz’d.” 
“Dec 27 Mr John Thwaytes of Appleby Godfather. 


Mrs Elizabeth Machell Geamoth 
Mrs Jane Coale of Brasston ECS. 


“Memorandum. Thatthe Font at Kirkbythure w“ was new made, 
a good while ago, by Mr. Thomas Machell the Rector at his own 
proper cost as a gift to the Parish and designed to have a fountaine 
in y*, was compleated & finished with a fountaine May 3 1688.” 

‘¢ Apr 15 1699 

“Mr. Edmune Wickins Mr. of Arts was inducted into the Rectory 

of Kirkbythure 
by me Will. Nicholson 

In the presence of Archdeacon of Carlisle 
William Burton Curate 
Lancelott Robinson 
_ William Chundun 
Thomas Sanderson 
John Woofe 
Joseph Doughty 
Edward Gowlings marke X 


During 
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During Mr. Wickin’s Incumbency, many entries have 
the addition of ‘‘ not liable to pay above y.comon rates.” 
Other state the trade of the person, viz., ‘‘ a laborer’s child, 
a Fuller, a Mason, a Glasier, a poor labourer, a souldier, 
Officer of ye Excise (1705), Strangers, a Beggar (1694), 
ye son of a poor waller, a poor tenant, a yeoman, a butcher, 
a poor weaver, (several), Skinner, Taylor, Donkin Bell from 
Glasgow 1779, passenger 1734, a Cobler, Sojourner at 
John Poultons, Old Chelsea Pensioner 1807.” 

(1699). From this date we find entries of the Hogherd 
or Hogarth family, and the register (whether it is correct or 
not, a matter of doubt), states that 


“William Hoggard son of John a Fuller and Anne his wife born Feb 
25. Baptized March 23 (1701)” 


A side note in another handwriting adds, 
‘‘Otherwise Hogarth the Celebrated Painter.”’* 
Other entries of the family follow. 

Mary Crosby is said to have been born at 


‘*The Gallows House in y® Parish of Bongate April 5 bap? in 
Kirkbythure Ch: May 5 1706.” 


The new fair at Appleby is now held on Gallows Hill, but 
no house remains. 

“On Octoberas i722 

Mr Carleton Atkinson Mr of Arts was inducted into the Rectory of 
Kirkbythure (by virtue of a mandate from Mr George Fleming, Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle) by me 


‘Test. .John Christopherson Vicar of 
Jas: Cock, Vics of Bongate. Appleby 
Ri: Shepherd Rect: of Cliburn Michael Atkinson 
Wm. Burton Curate of Temple Sowerby. William Atkinson 
John Robinson, James Unthank Churchwardens. 


As a preface to the burial registers in 1678 we have the 
following : — 


‘A Register of Burialls in Woollen w'tin the Parish of Kirkbythure | 
in Westm‘land. 


* Not correct.—R.S.F, 
1678. 
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1678 
“The Parish of Kirkbythure hath one Church and two Chappells in it, 


SO: 
Kirkby thure Church 


Sowerby Chappells which though they Bury, &c. sometimes at 

Millburn the Church yett have Particular Precints of theirowne 
w't Chappel Wardens & Registers: And 

Therefore an account of the Burialls &c there is to be sought and 
required from them. ‘They being properly in Charge as substitutes of 
the Readers as to these matters, att their respective Chappells (as 
the Parish Church is in the Charge of Rector or Parson for every one 
that is buryied) there & I do hereby Appoint them my substitutes for 
y® time being. | 

‘* The Register Booke is to be provided at the charge of the Parish 
and every Parson or Minister &c or their Curates or substitutes, must 
keep this Register and make a true Entery of all Burialls win this 
Parish and of all Affidavits brought to him win 8 dayes after the 
Burial. 

** And where none is brought to him win 8 dayes the Parson or 
Minister &c must forthwith certify the same in writing vnder his 
hand to the Churchwarden or Overseers of the Poore &c and he must 
enter a memorial thereof in the said Registry and of the time when 
he notifyed the same against the name of the Party interr’d. 

** Which Registry must begin from the 1st of August 1678. All 
which is provided by ann Act of Parliament for Burying in woollen. 
Anno 30 Caroli 2. Regis. Appointed To be Publiqly read vpon the 
Ist Sunday after the feast of St. Bartholemew presently after divine 
service for 7 years next following. 

“Tn obedience to & complyance w‘*the Act Aforesaid I. Tho: Machell 
Rector of Kirkbythure doe begin this Registry of the Burialls &c 
which have bin at Kirkbythure Church: since I came to be Resident.” 


The next ten entries have the affidavit in full—seven 
being sworn before John Dalton, Esq., of Acorn Bank, and 
three before Christopher Dalston. 

The first is that of Thomas, son of John Soulby, who 
was buried December 12, 1678. 


** Westmoreland. 

‘*Memorandum that John Soulby of Kirkbythure did then make 
oath before me John Dalston Esqr one of his majestyes justices of 
Peace for the said county: That Thomas Soulby his son was Buryed 
at Kirkbythure the 12 Day of December & yt he was Buried in woollen 

only 
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only, according to the late Act of Parliament for Burying in woollen. 
John Dalston. 
Witness hereof 


ee a rae . the place of the seales. 


Soon after is the following statement : — 


‘“‘T being to take a journey do substitute in my Place for continuing 
this Register William Dobson Parish Clerke and the Parish Clerkes 
successively att all times of my absence. 

Witness my hand this 21 of May 1679, 


Tho: Machell Rector. 


Lancelot Robinson 


Henry Blockalt a Gane 


In April and May, 1682, eleven people were buried. 


** Feb 7. 1685. Mrs Mary Machell (Daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Machell Rector of Kirkbythure & Chaplaine in Ordinary to King 
Charles the Second) dyed the same day w® that Excellent Monarch 
(Ancilla cum Domino) and was buryed the next day following on the 
north side the chancell in the Parish Church of Kirkbythure being 
wrap’d in wollen only according to the Act as by a Certificate brought 
in due time to me 

Thomas Sanderson deputy 
Register.” 

“Dec. 11. 1687. Elizabeth the wife of William Breeks a Papist, 
tumbled into her grave. 

‘April 18. 1692. John Dalston, of Acorn Bank Esq’ who dyed at 
Mil Rig in Cumberland: vpon his request to me often made that he 
might be inter’d within my Chancel at Kirkbythure was buried accord- 
ingly. (But in Linnen) 

‘““Mem. One of Mr, Dalston’s servants inform’d that it was his 
Master’s desire to be Buryed in Woollen, and according to the Act of 
58 is already Received for the vse of the Poor by . .. ” 

‘* May 18, 16908. 





William 
Dorothy Bushby died all in one day & were buried all in one 
John grave in Woollen. 


‘*Nov 12. 1698. Mr Thomas Machell Rector of Kirkbythure was 
buryed on the south side of the altar in Kirkbythure Chancell in. 
woollen only on Saturday Nov 12.” 

‘*Mar 221700. Mrs. Elizabeth Machell Widdow of Mr. Thomas 


Machell late Rector of Kirkbythure was Buried in the middle of the — 


chancell 
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Chancell in Kirkbythure Church in woollen only on Friday Mar. 22.” 
“July 27.1722. Mr. Edmund Wickins Rector of Kirkbythure was 

buried on the north side of Altar in the Chancel of the Church of 
Kirkbythure in woollen only on friday July 27.” 


June 27th, 1879, after the baptism of an illegitimate 
child of 


‘* William Bowness of Bolton B: Frances Spooner widow of this 
Parish, the parents underwent a public penance in this church.” 


APPENDIX. 





? 


LIST OF ENTRIES OF WHARTON FAMILY. 
Thomas Wharton was buried on 24 day of May, 1596. 
Janie Wharton daug to Thomas Wharton bapd Nov 27, 1598. 
Agnes ye daug? to Christopher Wharton bap 21 Sep. 1603 
Christopher son of Christopher Wharton Bap 8 Nov 1604 
Thomas ye son of Christopher Wharton & his wife Bap 15 June 1606 
Barbary ye daug® of Christopher Wharton bap 18 Oct 1607. 
Alyce Wharton buried 23 March 1607 
John Wharton Esquire buried 13 Sepr 1608 
Mr. John Wharton died & was buried Nov 7, 1648 
Cathron Wharton died & was buried Nov 11 1648 
Jane ye daugr of John Wharton Bap Oct 10 1652. 
Annas the daugr of John Wharton Esqre bap Jan 4 1654 
Wilyom Wharton died & was Bur: Nov 8, 1658 
Christopher Wharton & Frances Wharton married Dec 20 1659. 
Thomas the son of Mr Christopher Wharton & Frances his wife Bap Feb 6 1660 
Thomas the son of Mr Chrisr W. died & was bur Feb 8 1660 
Frances the wife of Chrisr Wharton d & bu July 12 1662 
Frances the daugr of Cr Wharton Bap July 12 1662 
Frances the daugr C. W. died & March 4 1663 
Bridget the daugr of John Wharton Esq & Ann his wife died Oct 12 1668 
John Wharton Esquire d & was b. Feb 8 1668. 
Anthony Hutton Esq & Mrs Ann Wharton Married on Thursday 3 of Novr 1670 
Ann d of Wm & Mary Wharton born Mar 24 1717 bap Ap. t1oth 
William Wharton Batch. of Reagill in ye Parish of Crosby Ravensworth & Mary 
Hoggart of Kirkbythure Spinster marrd Sep, 5 1717 

Phillis D of Robert & Ann Wharton March 31, 1755 
John son of William Wharton Labourer & Sarah bu June 27 1779 
Mary D. of John Wharton & Mary (n. Langhorn) Nov 10, 1799 
Isabella d of John W & Mary, Feb 3 1802 

Stephen s of John & Mary (L. June 24 1805. 

es at ha 


MACHELL 
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MACHELL FAMILY. 


Cicele Machell daughter of Barnabie bap January 5, 1594 

Richard M, buried 3 day of August 1597 

Thomas Machell & Margrat Warton (?) Married Oct. 8, 1598 

Nicholl son of Thomas Machell buried 13th. . . 1602, 

Thomas sone of Thomas Machell bap 19 Feb 1603 

Julian daugr of Thomas Machell bap 9 Oct 1608 

John Machell & Janat Steavenson mar: 11 Sep 1608 

Lanclot the son of Richard Machell bap July 28, 1658 

Richard Machell died & was burd Jan 23 1665. 

Richard the son of Richard Machell d. & b. Apr 23 1669 

Richd. son of Richard Machell bap Nov 6 1670 

Ann ye wife of Richd Machell bur Sep 9, 1672 

Lanclot Machell son of Hugh son of Lant of Crakanthorpe bap. Ap 3, 1678—(See 
in full p. 375) 

Margaret ye D of Rich Machell & Ann his wife bapd. Mar: 6, 1680 

Lancelott Machell of Kirkbythure Bridge End 

Son of Barnaby & Bridget Wrea were mar: Sep 29, 1683. 

Mr. Lancelot Machel son of Thomas M Rector June 24, 1681.—(See p. 376). 

Elizabeth. M. Dof Thos: M. & Elizath. (p. 377) June 24 1683. 

Mary M.d of Mr. T. Mac: & Eliz. bap 5 Feb (weak) 1684 

Ann M. d of Lancelot Machel of Kirkbythure Bridge End, and Bridget Wrea his 
w. bap 10 May 1684. 

Bridgett M. D of Mr Thos M (p. 377) bap 6 Apr: 1686 

Jane Machell (p. 377) d of Mr Thos: baptd Dec 27 1687 

Ann M. d of Mr Thos: M. Rector of K.T. & Elizabeth his wife was borne & bap 
Feb 14 1689. 

Hugh Machell son of Mr Hugh Machell & Jane his wife late of Ardeein Ireland 
bap. Aug. 25 1690 

Thomas M. son of Mr. Thos: Rector & Elizabeth his w. bap Feb 6 1690 

Margaret Machell widow was bur, Apr Io, 1679. 

Thomas Machell was bur Aug 30th 1679. 

John Machell of Kirkbythure Bridge End, in the Parish of Marton was bur. 7 
Apr: 1682. 

Mrs, Ann Machell Daughter of Lancelott Machell Esq Lord of Crackanthorpe by 
Frances the sister of Sir Richard Sandford of Howgill Baronet being wife 
to Barnaby Machell of Kirkbythure Bridge End was burd 26th Nov. 1682. 

Mrs. Mary Machell, Dr of Mr. T (see p. 380) was buried Feb 7, 1685. 

Barn: Machell of the Bridge End bur: Aug 24 1687, 

Mr. Thomas Machell Rector of Kirkbythure was buryed on the south side of the 
altar in Kirkbythure Chancell on Sat: Nov 12, 1608. 

Lancelot Machell of Bridge End was bur in the Parish of Long Marton, Sep 26, 
1099. 

Mrs Elizabeth Machell widdow of Mr. Thos: Machell bur: in the middle of the 
Chancell, Mar 22, 1700. 

Ann Machell D of Lancelot Machell lately deceasd bur Jan 20 1701. 

Mr. Hugh Machell &) both of this 

Eleanor Robinson town were mard by Banns Feb 22 1747. 

The 
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The Revd Robert Backhouse of Newbold Lacy in the County of Warwick & Mar- 
garet Machell of Crackenthorpe Hall in the County of Westmoreland were 
married by licence Feb 26 1750. 

Mrs. Margt Machell bur: June 7th 1746 (Mard.) 

Hugh Machell bur, July 14, 1748, mard. 

Elenr Machell, bur June 23, 1758. Ww. 


HOGGERD FAMILY. 


Thomas Hoggerd, son of John H & Anne his wife, bap: Mar 1, 1693. 

John Hoggerd son of J and Anne, bap June 30 1695. 

Edward Hogherd son of John & Fiizabeth his wife was bap: Tee 13 1696 

Thomas Hogherd son ot John & Anne his wife, bap July 16, 1699. (not liable to 
pay above ye common rates). 

William Hogard, son of John a Fuller & Anne his wife born Feb 25 Bap March 
23, (F7o1.)* 

Joseph son of John & Anne Hoggard, born Ap 13 bap— May 5 1703. 

Ann, d. of John & Ann Hoggard b Mar 3 bap Ap 28 1706 

Elizabeth D of John & A. H. born Dec 6 bap Jan 2 1708. 

Richard son of John & A. H. born Sep 5, Privly B. Sep 7, Received into ye Ch: 
Sep 16 1711 

Margaret, d John & A. b Dec 16 bap Dec 23 1714. 

Edward son of John & Anne Hoggart, bap Apr 17, 1729. 

William Wharton & Mary Hoggart married Sep 5 1717 

Thomas Hoggerd bur April 2 1694. 

Joseph son of John Hoggerd bur: April 16 1708 

Eliza D of John & Ann Hoggart. bur Dec 12, 1716 

Ann d of John & Ann Hoggard bur May 16, 1721. 

Margt Daugt of John Hoggart & Anne bap April 23rd 1731. 

John son of John Hoggart & Anne June 22 1733 

Richard son of Hoggart & Anne Dec 27, 1735 

Thomas son of ieee Hogarth & Sarah, Dec 2, 1803. 

William son of Thomas Hoggart Labourer & Sarah his wife (late Beacham) June 
8th 1807. 

Sarah D of Thomas & Hogarth (late Beachamp) March 25 1812. 

John Hoggart, Feb 20, 1733. C. 

Anne Haggart, Dec 9, 1734, W. 

Margt Hoggart, June, 1737, C. 

Richard, H. June 4, do. C. 

John H. Jan 20, 1747, mard; 

Ann H, July 2, 1762, Ww. 

William son of Thomas & Sarah Hoggart, bur July 17, 1807, aged 8 weeks. 


WHELPDALE. 


Mary Teasdale daugr of John Teasdale of Kirkbythure & Mrs Briget Whelpdale 
his wife Bap Feb 5 1689. 
William Herlackender & Mary Whelpdale both of the Parish of Penrith were 


married Oct 10 1724 
Carl: Atkinson Rector. 





* Ante p. 378. 
VV CRACKENTHORPE 
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CRACKENTHORPE. 


Mrs Elizabeth Crackenthorpe Relict of Mr Crackanthorpe of Little Strickland 


was bury4 in the Parish Ch: of K.T., June 22, 1785. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENTRIES. 


Jarret ye sonn of Mr Lancelot Lowther* bap Oct 27, 1652. 

Margrat ye daugr of Mr. (do do) died & was Bur April 8 1653 

John the son of Mr. (do do) baptiz. May 26 1654 

John the sonn of Thomas Denton of Penmoth died and w. B. Dec 16 1665. 
Richart the son of Mr. Guy, died & Burd Apr 1, 1669. 

Mr. Morlands died and was Bur: July 6, 1671. 


Eilen the Daughter of William Walker, Rector of Kirkby Thore borne the nine- 


teenth of March 1654. 
Ane the daughter of W. Walker Rector of Kirkby Thore was borne the 17 of 
March 1656 
Dorothy ye daughter of W. Walker Rector ibid the eight Day of August 1658. 
Henry ye sone of W. Walker Rector ibid borne the 6th of Septembe, 1659. 
Henry, the sone ibid buried the eleventh of February 1659. 
Elizabeth the daughter ibid Born the last of December 1660. 
Gulielmus filius Guliel Walker natus 4 dio Augusti 1663. 
Bridget the daughter, ibid Borne, ye 20th of October 1666, Obiit an 1667. 


Obiit Uxor Charissima sumo gradu dilectissima vicesimo nono Doma 
Januariy An Dm 1669 Alice Walker. 


Hennory the son of Mr. Wilyom Walker Bap. Sep 11 1659 

Hennery the son of Mr. Wilyam Walker died & was buried Jenneware 17 1659. 

Elizabeth Daugh of Mr. William Walker Bap Jan 24, 1660 

Bridget the daughr of William Walker died April Sth 1668. 

Mrs. Alice Walker the wfie of Mr. William Walker Rector died & was B Jan 30, 
1668. 


Richart the son of Mr, Guy died and bur. Ap 1. 166 
Bryan the son of Mr. Guy died and wa . .Ap 1. 9» 


Mr. Morlands died & was buried July 6, 1671. 

Mr. William Walker died & was bur: May 26, 1677. 

Richard S of Christopher Yaward Reader of Milburn was bap: there April 26th, 
1086. (This entered at Mr. Yanyards request.) 

Wm. Burton Reader of Temple Sowerby, was Godfather to John Soulby’s Child, 
Apr 3 1687. 

Anne Watson D. of Mr. James Watson Reader of Soulby & Mary his wife was 
Bapd Feb 2d 1690. 

William son of Mr. William Burton Cur. at Sowerby & Ann his wife born Nov 

. 25, Christend Dec 18, 1701. 

Elizabeth D of Mr Edw Wickins e Dorothy his wife born March 13 1701, Chris: 
Apr £702. 

Hannah D of Mr. Edw Wickins e Dorothy his wife born Apr 6, privly Bap. Ap 16, 
publickly received into ye Church May 1, 1704. 

John son of Mr. Wm Burton & Ann his wife privately bap. May 27, 1704 

Dorothy ye D of Mr. Edw Wickin & Dorothy h. w born May 23, priv: bap June 
2, Publicly rec in y June 13 17006. 





* Mr. Lowther was rector of Kirkbythore. 
John 
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John, son of Mr, Edw Wickins & Dorothy h. w. b. July 10, 1707, prv. bap. July 17 
rec July 31, 1707. 

Wm son of Mr. Wm Dobson & Mebille his w. b. Feb 20, bap Mar x2 17109. 

Frances D : ; . Mabilla . May 3 bap May 17, 1721. 

Jane the D of Mr William Burton and Ann h. w. bap Dec 15 1726 

Marg: D of William Dobson and Ann bap Nov 14, 1728. 

Mr. George Parker Widdower, Vicar of Lazenby in Cumb’land and Mrs. a 
Lymson Spinst. D of Mr Lymson Rec. of Long yen married in K 
Ch. on Oct, 1707. 

Mr. Carlton Atkinson Batch. Rector of Brougham, Mrs. Anna Dorothea Bird 
Spinst of Brougham, married by a licence in K.C. May 15, 1716. 

Mr. Miles Borret. Batchellour of ye Kirkbysteven. Mrs Elizabeth Wickins Spinst 
of this towne Parish married by Virtue of a licence, June 15,1721. 

Mr Richard Robinson of Skipton Mrs. Mary Atkinson of the Par 
m. Sep 1. 1728. 

Geo: Williamson was a surrogate Aug 6, 1751 

John son of Mr, W. Burton and Ann his w. b. May 3, 1704. 

William : . May 10, 1705. 

Mr. Edmund Wickins Rector of Hehe was buried on the North side of the Altar 
in the Chancel of the Ch: of Kirkbythure in wollen only on Friday July 27, 
£722. 

Ann wife of William Burton Clerk, bur May 9, 1723. 

Jane, D of Mr. William Burton and Anne his w. bur Dec 20, 1726, 

Mabell ye wife otf Mr William Dobson Bur Nov 23, 1727. 

Ann wife of Mr William Burton, bur Aug 11, 1728. 

John son of Mr. Carl. Atkinson Rec. of K. and Ann his wife, Oct 26, 1746. 

John son of Mr Michael Burn and Eleanor his wife bap Dec 27 1747 

Ann d. of the Rev Mr. Carleton Atkinson and Ann 

Carleton son of do. do bap. Oct 13, 1748, 

born March ye 10 1753 
priv. Bay Mar 15 
admitted uto C Apr 9, 1754 

Elizabeth D. the Rev Mr. Jonan Sewell and Catherine his wife bap. July 2, 1761. 

George, do : - do do April 5, 1764. 

Rev Mm Cowper at Penrith 17706. . 

Eliz. D. of Rev Jonathan Nicholson and Eliz. his wife late Sewell, April 16, 1795. 

Mary D. of the Rev Thos. Westmoreland July 5 Curate, 1801 

John Williamson the oldest son of the Rev: Thos. Westmorland A.M. and Ann 
h. w. late Williamson May 21, 1805 

_ Mr. Michael Burn Curate of Bolton, Batchr. and Elianr Langhorn spinster of this 
town were married by Banns June 7, 1737. 

Mr. Jame Parkin ,Bac Mrs Phillis Robinson both of the p. of Appleby w. m by 
licence may 20 1742. 

The Rev. Rob: Backhouse of Newbold Lacy in the county of Warwick and 
Margaret Machell of Crackanthorpe Hall in the County of Westmorland 
were m by licence, Feb 26 

Rev. Mr. Thos: Walker, b householder, Jan 23 1706 

Rev. Mr. Carl: Atkinson Rec: bur: within the Com. Rails, Mar 1, 1761. 

Joseph S of Rev Jonathan Sewel and Catherine his wife, Aug. 18, bur Jany 9, 
1787. 





: of Appleby w 


Jonathan 
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Jonathan Sewel, Clerk, Incumbent of the Chapels of Temple Sowerby and Soulby, 
aged 84 Feb 23 1802. 

Gilpin Gorst, Rector of this Par and of Merton died May 2 1803 Aged 73 years 
and was buried at Marton. 

Mrs. Mary Atkinson wife of the Rev Hugh Atk. Rector of Asby Bur. Feb 19 _ 
Aged 57, 1806. 


NUMBER OF BURIALS. 





Year. |Bur.|| Year. |Bur.|| Year. |Bur.|} Year. |Bur.|| Year. |Bur. 
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ART. XXVII.—On some Manoral Halls in Westmorland. 
By MicHAEL W. Tay_or, M.D. 


Given Fuly 11th and 12th, 1879. 


CLIFTON HALL. 


E find in the time of Henry the Second that the manor 

of Clifton was given by Sir Hugh de Morville toa 
Gilbert Engain and his heirs. He and his successors, in 
the direct line, continued to hold the manor and the village, 
and the rich lands around it, under the Cliffords, up to the 
40th of Edward III. A Gilbert Engain was the last male 
of the name in the direct line, he having only one daughter, 
Eleanor, who married, in 38 of Edward III., William de 
Wyberg,of St. Bees. It appears that shortly after their mar- 
riage, Gilbert, the father-in-law, granted the young couple 
a yearly rent of £24 out of his lands at Clifton; and that, 
two years after, during his life, he gave them a moiety 
of his lands at Clifton, and that, finally, in 40 of Edward 
III., the whole manor passed to the Wybergh. ‘Thirteen 
years after this time, however, Eleanor was left a widow, 
for we find her marrying William Ferrour of Clifton as a 
second husband. ‘The descent, however, passed to her 
son by William de Wybergh. Eleanor died some time 
between the years 1400 and 1412 in the reign of Henry 
IV., and she was buried in the north aisle of the church 
close by, where, on a painted glass, may be seen her effigy 
and arms. ‘The arms of Engain were—Gules a bend wavy, 
with six crosses fitchee Or, three above and three below. 
The arms of Wybergh are—Sable, three bars Or, with 
three mullets of the second, two in chief and one in base. 
William is found holding the manor in the roth of Henry 
V. Hewas succeeded by Thomas, who died in 1504, in 
the 
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tgth of Henry VII. Thomas had married a Wharton of 
Kirkbythore, and he left one son, William, aged 30, as his 
heir. The grandson of this Thomas married a Lancaster 
of Melkinthorpe, in the 5th of Henry VIII., and he ap- 
pears to have been still living as an old man in the 5th of 
Elizabeth, 1563. 

During the generations next in succession, the fortunes 
and dignities of the family declined—they, like manyothers, 
suffered much during the troublous times of Charles I., 
and much of their substance was dissipated in the ruinous 
expenses and disasters of the civil wars; so that we find 
that a large portion of their manorial lands lying to the 
south of the village was mortgaged to Sir John Lowther, 
and was never redeemed. We are told that in the year 
1652, Thomas Wybergh, Esq., of St. Bees, was in the list 
of delinquents (as they were called), whose estates were 
ordered to be sold by an ordinance of Cromwell’s Parlia- 
ment in that year. From this recorded decree we may 
infer, that the family had moved temporarily out of resi- 
dence from the patrimonial hall. But the hall and demesne 
still endured to the Wyberghs asa remnant of their ancient 
possessions in this parish, as, indeed, they continue to be 
up to the present day. The tower was maintained as their 
habitation by seven or eight generations of the family down 
to a period of about sixty years ago. 

The tower represents one of the smallest kinds of Peles; 
moreover, I believe it to be one of a comparatively late 
date—probably about the end of the i5th century. My 
reasons for this opinion are based on the following con- 
siderations: — The external details are of a plain and 
simple character; the masonry does not exhibit that mas- 
siveness and thickness of walling, and, although well 
coined, it is inferior to what we are accustomed to see in 
the older Peles. It has been built at a time when the 
element of defence had ceased to be considered as the first 
and paramount object in a structure; but we know that for 
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some time after the period had passed away which imposed 
the need that a dwelling house should be fortified, still 
the same type of house was adhered to, particularly in the 
the north. So here, although we have a tower built in the 
same fashion as the older Peles, yet it is devoid of their 
peculiar provisions for security and resistance of attack. 
The ground floor does not present us with the strong stone 
vaulted roof, nor the narrow, widely-splayed slits which 
we see in the 14th century fortalice, the window openings 
being nearly square, and the roofs of the lower chambers 
being of wood. Besides, the older towers were usually built 
upon a plinth, either with a splay, as at Askham, or with 
an ogee moulding, as at Yanwath; and they generally pre- 
sented a string course, or were projected in their elevation. 
None of these features appear here, except that the battle- 
mented parapet is slightly projected. Then, again, there 
is the absence throughout of the true pointed arch, or of 
any of the features of the decorated style, the doorways 
being mostly headed with the elliptic arch considerably 
depressed. So that I think, we shall be safe in assigning 
the latter part of the 15th century as the date at which 
this tower was built. 

I will give a general short description of the details of 
the building : — It is of a regular rectangular figure. The 
dimensions are 33 feet 6 inches, by 26 feet 6 inches. The 
height to top of parapet is 37 feet. As is usual, the tower 
contains two stories above the ground floor, and an open 
roof with battlements, with a small crenellated turret at 
one angle surmounting the whole; a corkscrew stairs as- 
cends the south-west angle. The survey of the exterior 
need not detain uslong. ‘The original windows are square 
headed ; some small openings of one light, and some mul- 
lioned, with several lights. Let me direct your attention 
to the south front, on the face of which there are some 
features which admit of question and debate. In the first 
place, notice the three door openings. The one near the 

angle 
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angle of the building is the entrance to the newel stair 
and to the ground floor. It has a four-centred arch, with 
sides nearly straight; a bad form of work, but original. 
The two doorways closely adjoining each other, near to 
the one alluded to, with segmental arches cut in the single 
stone which is applied as a lintel, are insertions of a later 
date, to give access to an attached building. I must ask 
you to observe three corbel stones boldly projected from 
the face of the wall, about 21 feet from the ground, and 
also the line of a roof of forty-five degrees pitch which 
has formerly covered a building attached to this face 
of the tower. Now what has been the object of these 
corbels? Not certainly to support any timbers concerned 
with the roof in question, for they are not directly under the 
span of the roof, and indeed one is placed outside of the 
roofline. Each stone is curiously pierced horizontally with 
a hole. Have these brackets carried a gallery, or another 
roof? It has been suggested, but I do not think with pro- 
bability, that they may have borne a grating, or some kind 
of portcullis arrangement to protect the doorway. 

The foundation walls of a supplementary building can 
be traced following a rectangular outline to the extent of 60 
feet from the south aspect of the tower. This has contained 
a dining hall, built on to the tower at a subsequent date, 
which doubtless was similar in type to those added to 
many Peles throughout the country when the desire arose 
for more domestic accommodation; other buildings have 
formerly been attached, and have covered a considerable 
space of this bare area. There has been an attachment 
of thick walling on the north side, laid on at one of the 
angles, where there is a scutcheon 4 feet 2 inches going up 
to the height of the water boarding half way up the tower: 
there has been an arched opening in this angle into the 
the tower; within the arch is a doorway with flat ellipse 
3 feet 4 inches and 5 feet high. All this signifies that at 
one time buildings were clustered on the tower of dimen- 
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sions commensurate with the importance of the family in 
the Tudor period. I think it is probable that these build- 
ings may have been destroyed by fire, so complete has been 
their demolishment. I understand that the tower was the 
sole habitable part left to the last generation or two of the 
family, who occupied it until about sixty years ago, and you 
will notice on the north side, externally, the 18th century 
alterations made in it to adapt it to modern fashion. 

Interior.—The ground floor seems to have been divided 
into three apartments, one of which was the kitchen. As 
I mentioned, there is no stone vaulting, but it has a very 
good flat wooden ceiling of the Tudor period, with moulded 
ribs. The small oaken door to the locker in the kitchen 
exhibits a good example of 16th century wood carving; 
the wall is plastered, and still shows remains of polychro- 
matic figure paintings. The original entrance to the lower 
rooms is by a small doorway on the north front, with a 
flat elliptic arch, and plain chamfer. There is a pecu- 
larity in the steps of the newel staircase, which marks a 
late date, and which is never found in early medieval work ; 
the edge of the narrow ends of the winders, as they ap- 
proach the central pillar, is coved back in cavetto to the 
line of step; this treatment holds for the first flight, higher 
up the treads are plain and without moulding. 

The first and second stories are divided by partitions 
into small apartments, but have been so much modernized 
as to present no particular interest. The doorways have 
the same general character of the flat elliptic arch with 
cavetto moulding ; the wainscoting is in long wide panels; 
the roof is hipped and slated, with an alure around it 
within the parapet. At the south-west angle there isa 
turret about seven feet square, with an ascent of six steps, 
with one embrasure on each of its three sides. ‘The battle- 
ments are doubly projected from the walls, and present 
six and four embrasures on the alternate sides. The cop- 
ing has received good treatment, as is usual in battle- 

Www mented 
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mented work of the Perpendicular period. The coping 
stones are capped with a large bead and splay, and are 
projected outside beyond the wall, and run continuously 
over the merlons and embrasures. ! 

The two chimney stacks also show good work; they ~ 
are ornamented with a cornice in cavetto, and with that 
form of crested battlemented moulding, so much used in 
chimneys of the 16th century, of which we have examples 
at Catterlen, Yanwath, and other places. Let me point 
out to you the close contiguity of the Hall to the Church, 
which stands just outside the precincts of the Hall. The 
same relative proximity of the Hall to the Church is ob- 
served in many cases throughout the district, as at Mel- 
merby, Edenhall, Newbiggin, Cliburn, Askham, and other 
places. 


HORNBY HALL. 


Hornby Hall stands on a rising bank overlooking the 
Eamont on the Westmorland side of the river, about two 
miles below the Roman camp of Brocavum, and the bridge 
and whilom ford across the river at Brougham Castle. 
Below this bridge the stream courses over rocky rapids 
and deep pools, as far as half-a-mile below Hornby, where 
its waters spread out over a smooth pebbly bottom, which 
in ordinary conditions of the river affords a safe passage of 
the stream. ‘This crossing place is called Udford, and has 
been used asa ford and ferry for traffic going north and 
south from early times, probably more than any other wath 
on theriver. The Roman road to the north from the camp 
at Kirkbythore, I apprehend, must have crossed the river 
Eden, which presented a barrier about two miles above 
this place, at Winderwath, and it must have passed in a 
straight line through that estate, to the hamlet of Wood- — 
side, and then across this Hornby ground to the camp at 
Brocavum. ‘The vicinity of this Roman road, the common 
highway used in the middle ages, and of the safe ford of — 

Udford, 
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Udford, along with the allurements of the rich and fertile 
holmes adjoining the river, may have determined the site 
of this mansion, on what we are now apt to regard as an 
isolated position. Be that as it may, the Cliffords, lords 
of the barony, granted the land to one Edward Birkbeck, 
in the 6th year of Edward VI.,* and the demesne closely 
adjoined their sumptuous castle of Brougham, and skirted 
the chase they loved so well—the forest of Whinfell. 

The house is built of the dark red sandstone over which 
it stands, and its frontage presents to the eye the type of 
an Elizabethan manor house. It is a rectangular, long 
two-storied building, with mullioned and transomed win- 
dows, square-headed, with hood mouldings over them. 
There is a court yard behind the house, partially enclosed 
with buildings and offices, and an arched gateway leading 
into it from the front. Projected from the face of the 
building there is a square turret, which has been continued 
to a greater height than the elevation of the main block, 
and which, indeed, originally has been a few feet higher than 
it now appears. It is the porch tower, always a favourite 
adjunct to the domestic architecture of this period : indeed, 
you will find that same style of carrying the porch up 
to the main roof of the building perpetuated throughout 
the next century. You will see two porches of a later date 
similar to this in our tour to-morrow at Barton Kirk and 
Kirkbarrow. There seems at all times to have been some 
natural impulse to impose over the main doorway or en- 
trance to a building some kind of adjunctive erection. 
We see the expansion of this desire in the portico of the 
Greek temples, in the gate-houses of our old castles 
and colleges, in the west fronts and south doors of our 
ecclesiastical buildings, and in the porticoes and peristyles 
of our classic revivals, until the national taste in street 
architecture descended to the level exhibited by such types 





—® For his pedigree, see pedigree of Birkbeck, in Surtees’ Durham, Vol. IV., pp. 
24-5. See also Appendix. 
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as Gower Street in London, and Queen Street in Edin- 
burgh, and the miles of bald monotone displayed in the 
richest districts of our great cities. This porch tower 
consists of two stories, each containing a small room, the 
upper chamber having been the chapel, and it has carried a 
parapet, as may be seen by the projection coved in cavetto 
to the line of wall, near the summit. 

There is an elliptic arch to the outer doorway. Over 
this, set in the wall, there is a square stone with hollow 
moulded hood, on which there is a well-cut coat of arms, 
with esquire’s helm, crest, and scroll; the shield is much 
worn, but appears to shew a saltire engrailed. ‘There are 
two small shields within the superior angles of the tablet, 
but the charges are defaced. There has been an outer door 
to the porch, and there is a small square out-look on each 
side. The inner door is a very good example of the oaken 
door of the period, with its hand catch and iron work. It 
is panelled and capped with a bold moulding, and fits the 
four-centred arch of the doorway. Weshall see to-morrow 
some finely preserved examples of oak doors. They are 
doubly planked, fastened with wooden or iron studs, fur- 
nished with the projecting hand catch, and the thumb latch, 
or bobbin latch. We will notice them at the Two Lions 
Inn, Penrith, and at Kirkbarrow, and Barton Kirke. 
From the inner entrance or screens a passage leads to the 
kitchen, and a small doorway to a corkscrew stair in the 
turret, and on the left is the entrance to the hall. 

The Hall. I willinvite your attention to the points of 
interest presented here. ‘The apartment is’ very nearm 
square, the dimensions are 21 feet, exclusive of the recesses. 
The most striking object in these old halls is usually the 
fire place; you see here the huge chimney-piece so charac- 
teristic of the period. It is flush with the wall, andisa 
segmental arch 12 feet in span. The round and hollow 
mouldings on the angle of the curve give it a bold appear- 
ance. We have a good example of similar treatment at 

Thwaite 
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Thwaite Hall in Cumberland. More commonly the angle 
is plainly chamfered, as at Yanwath and other places. 
The hall is lighted with square-headed windows with mul- 
lions: two towards the front—one with three lights and 
one with four lights—and one towards the court yard with 
four lights, with slightly pointed arches. You notice some 
pieces of old coloured glass with coats of arms which have 
been inserted; one, argent, a fess chequy or and azure, 
between three boar heads gules; the other, chequy or and 
azure, a fess gules. The arms of Birkbeck are said to 
to be argent, a fess chequy or and sable, between three 
lions’ heads erased gules. 

The ceiling is of plaster, and has a moulded centre-piece, 
with an oak leaf pattern and a pendant. We shall havea 
better example of this work upstairs, and in some houses 
we shall visit to-morrow. A fine piece of carved oak 
wainscoting is inserted at the end of the hall, forming a 
dado rising three feet from the floor. The lower panels 
are worked in the pattern of the round arch and pilasters, 
with foliage in the spandrils; a design which has been 
perpetuated to us in the oak cupboards and buffets of that 
period. The styles are deeply channelled with Ionic 
flutings, and the horizontal border at the top of the dado 
is beautifully worked in ornaments of the Elizabethan 
era—the guilloche and chain pattern. In connection with 
this subject I may call your attention to the handsome oak 
dressoir, which formerly belonged to the Birkbecks, and 
which Mr. Hutchinson has brought back curiously to its 
old resting place. It has the initals, “‘G B 1640.” This 
apartment, as you perceive, has been restored, and the 
original features have been very happily retained. 

I must now call your attention to the doorway leading 


out of the hall to the lord’s parlour, or little dining room ; 


for as you are aware at this period it was unfashionable for 
the lord and his guests to dine with the retainers in the 
common hall, and in all the houses of the 16th century 

which 
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which we have visited in these counties, we have found a 
parlour. This private room is often on the second floor, 
as we Saw at Kirkbythore and Catterlen Halls, and as we 
shall see to-morrow at Barton Kirke. In some of the larger 
houses, as in college halls, this retiring room opens out 
from the dais of the hall, opposite the screens: it is so 
here. The entrance is by a square-headed doorway in red 
sandstone, with the cornice and architrave deeply moulded 
in round and hollow members, and elaborately enriched 
with the nail-head ornament in bold relief. The pedestals 
of the door-jambs exhibit a carving of that eastern symbol, 
the penticle within the circle, surrounded by a circular 
cable moulding, below which is the rose or patera within 
asquare. It wasraised,as you will see by the inscription, 
in 1602. 


ri ly I B. 1602. 


I must remind you that this piece of renaissance work 
has been an insertion by the Thomas Birkbeck of that 
date, as the main part of the mansion was doubtless built 
about 1550, by Edward Birkbeck, to whom the lands were 
first granted in 6th of Edward VI. 

I have to call your attention to the oak carving in this 
house, as it affords the best example of any we have re- 
maining in situ in this county. In the parlour there is a 
carved mantel-piece in three divisions; the central com- 
partment containing a shield with helm, mantlings, and 
tassels—the crestis wanting. The arms are a fess chequy, 
between three boar or griffin heads, erased, 2 andi. The 
lateral compartments have contained paintings which are 
now nearly obliterated, but which seem to have represented 


some classical architectural subjects, probably of asymbolic _ 


character. We have the ordinary Elizabethan enrichments, 
the chain pattern and guilloche, egg and tongue mouldings, 
and flutings chased after the fashion of the Corinthian pillar. 

We 
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We now ascend to the most interesting room in the 
house, the drawing-room. The original access to the first 
storey was by a circular stone staircase, now closed. 
The drawing room is situated over the hall and is of the 
same dimensions—about 21 feet square. It is lighted by 
two windows to the front, both transomed, one of four 
lights and one of three lights, with elliptic and slightly 
pointed heads. | 

In the first place I must call your attention to the wood 
work of the apartment, which is in a good state of preser- 
vation. There is a sumptuous carved oak mantel-piece, the 
finest existing in situ which we have seen in this district. 
It is surmounted by a bold and heavy cornice reaching to 
the ceiling, and is separated into three divisions by pilas- 
ters, the jambs being formed by half-length negro figures, 
male and female, gross and barbaric in their form and 
ornaments. ‘The central panel contains an emblazoned 
coat of arms, a fess chequy between three griffin’s heads. 
It is all in high relief, and has been gilded. The room is 
wainscoted all round in panels about 14 inches by 10 
inches, up to within a short distance of the ceiling, under 
which there is a border of horizontal work, which runs 
round the whole chamber, on which has been painted in 
Roman capitals, Latin mottoes and legends, such as 
“MORS CHRISTI, VITA MEA,” and others which 
are nearly illegible. The rails are morticed into the 
styles, and fastened as usual by four oak pins. On one 
of the styles at two ends of the room there is carved in 
relief, in a row, a bundle of four javelins, or spears, 5 feet 
2 inches long, with gilded shafts and spear heads; what 
this may be symbolic of it is difficult to determine. 

Lastly, there is the ceiling. You will have opportunities 
during this visit of the Society to this district, of examin- 
ing several good examples of this mode of adorning the 
ceilings in plaster-work, which became in vogue early 
in the Elizabethan age. The ceiling is not quite flat, but 

is 
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is slightly canted, as were the wooden panelled inner roofs 
in Henry VII. time. It is crossed and intersected by 
moulded ribs, and has a centrepiece which is blocked into 
compartments, on which are embossed figures of various 
kinds. There are the bunches of grapes, with vine leaf and 
tendrils, birds, and the lion passant regardant, and in the 
centre, the rose and the oak leaf, andthe acorn. From 
the centrepiece hung a pendant. It has been coloured in 
red and gold. If you try to picture to yourselves this room 
in its original condition, you would realize its gorgeous 
aspect. The shining panelled wood work lining the walls, 
the inscriptions in bright letters running under the cornice, 
the elaborate ceiling, and, last of all, the bold and richly 
decorated mantel-piece with its shields, brilliant with tinc- 
tures and metals. 

The only other rooms possessing interest are those in the 
turret over the porch; they are directly over each other, 
and are of about the same size, about g feet 6 inches by 
g feet. The chamber on the first storey has a date in 
plaster on the ceiling, ‘“‘ AN° 1584.” It is curious to note 
that the year 1585 you will find to be the date on the 
heraldic plaster ceiling which you will visit to-morrow in 
the old hall of Gerard Lowther, at Penrith. 

It would seem that even at this period a domestic chapel 
was still considered necessary in a mansion house. The 
little room at the top of the tower was the chapel; a water ~ 
drain and piscina formerly existed in the south-east corner, 
and it carried a coved ceiling in plaster, which is described 
to me as having been not many years ago very beautifully 
groined and ornamented. It is lighted by a slightly 
pointed arched window to the south, and by two small 
square openings on the east and west. If I mistake not, 
it contained a fire-place. ‘The doorways to these chambers 


are narrow and low, and have low two-centred pointed — 


arches; they are reached both from the ground floor and 


from the first storey by the little spiral stairin the porch — 


tower, 
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tower, which was formerly continued to the alure of the. 
root. | ) 

P.S.—I am indebted to the researches of the Rev. 
Thomas Lees of Wreay, for the extracts and information 
pertaining to this family of Birkbeck, which are given in 
the notes and appendix to this paper. 


BARTON KIRKE. 


In this parish of Barton there are two important manor 
houses which have already been visited by this Society, 
and descriptions of them are given in the previous volumes 
of these Transactions, viz., Yanwath Hall, the ancient 
seat of the Threlkelds and Dudleys, and Sockbridge Hall, 
the seat of the Lancasters, lords of the manor of Sock- 
bridge. The manor of Barton was a separate manor,— 
originally a possession of the Lancasters of Kendal, but 
which afterwards went out of that name to the Multons of 
~Gilsland, and passed along with the neighbouring manor 
and castle of Dacre to the line of Dacres, in which family 
it descended to the time of Charles the Second; after 
which, it passed to the Hasells of Dalemain, the present 
owners. 

But this parish embraces a wide area, and extends over 
the vast tracts of forest and fell of Martindale and Patter- 
dale. These domains also constitute distinct manors; and 
away up at the head of Deepdale, on the banks of Brothers’ 
Water, stands another little 15th century manor house, 
Hartsop Hall, which belonged to a branchof the Lancasters, 
and which still retains some interesting ancient features. 

Besides these seats of the manorial lords, this parish 
presents a few other examples of the remains of domestic 
architecture of the Elizabethan and Stuart period. There 
are two considerable houses at Eamont Bridge, with the 
dates inscribed over the doorways; one 1671, and the other 
1686. Also Woodhouse, formerly belonging to the Dudleys, 
and Winder Hall, to the family of Davis. There is also, 
| XX at 
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at the corner of the lane leading to the church, a house 
called Kirkbarrow, possibly of the time of Henry the 
Eighth, in the interior of which could be traced, a few 
years ago, the foundation of a little hall of that period. 
There is the projecting porch over the doorway, with the 
little room above it, the wide chimney and a squint open- 
ing from the ingle nook, and two good examples-of oak- 
planked doors; one with a hand catch, and one with a 
bobbin latch. 

Close by the church stands another old house which 
deserves a special inspection. 

I do not find that this old mansion house and the estate 
attached to it has ever been known under any other name 
than Barton Kirke. It was formerly possessed by a family 
of the name of Dawes, by whom most of the buildings now 
existing were erected, and their descendants lived here up 
to the first quarter of the 18th century, after which the 
estate passed into the possession of the respected family 
of the Hasells of Dalemain. The most distinguished mem- 
ber of the Dawes family was Dr. Lancelot Dawes, who was 
born here. He was a Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and was instituted vicar of this parish in 1608. It was 
he who built the vicarage house just outside the court- 
yard, as may be seen by the inscribed stone still remaining. 
Bishop Nicolson, in his visitation, refers as follows to this 


circumstance: — ‘‘Over the door of the vicarage-house 
stands 
eb, 
NON MIHI SED 
SUCCESSORIBUS 
O87? 


Intimating that it was built by Lancelot Dawes, D.D., 
vicar here, rector of Asby, and one of my predecessors in 
the first prebend of Carlisle. He might reasonably tell 
the world that it was designed for his successors, and not 


for 
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for himself, since he alwaies (or most commonly) resided at 
the Hall, on his paternal estate, which was also chiefly of 
his own building.” Dr. Lancelot Dawes was vicar here 
for forty-five years, and he died in 1653. The arms as- 
sumed by the family, as shown on a shield in the court- 
yard, exhibit a ‘“‘conceit”’ in allusion to the name of 
Dawes, being charged with a fess between three jack- 
daws. 

I do not find any indication here of any structure earlier 
than late fifteenth century work; but I have little doubt 
that previous to that time, some fortified dwelling occupied 
this peculiar site, which seems to have been chosen for its 
defensive capabilities. This is a piece of ground sur- 
reunded nearly by what was formerlya morass and treacher- 
ousswamp, which could be easily made impassable by 
flooding from the little stream which flows past the house. 
The present approach is by a narrow raised causeway. 
Though not very usual in this district, yet in Scotland and 
Ireland it was very common to utilize sites of this kind as 
strongholds for petty chiefs. I will describe to you shortly 
the most noteworthy objects for your inspection. 

First to its plan. The house, as it now stands, presents 
the figure of the letter L, rendered somewhat irregular by 
sundry projections. The original block, probably built 
early in the sixteenth century, is of an oblong rectangular 
figure, with one square projection on the west front carry- 
ing a chimney and some closets, and another on the east 
side containing a circular stone stair. It is of two stories 
in height, the uppermost of which is an attic under the 
high pitched roof. The window openings in this part of 
the house are all of a good character; they are all square- 
headed, and the hood labels and the mullions dividing the 
lights are worked with a bold hollow moulding. 

The original Hall, on the ground-floor, was lighted by 
two windows opening to the east, one with three lights, and 
one with four lights, and here, as on the first story, which 

presents 
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presents windows of the same character, the dripstones 
are made continuous over both windows. ‘The principal 
apartment on the first story has also a very fine mullioned 
and transomed window of four lights towards the west. 
The original entrance was probably at the foot of the stair- 
case turret. A mullioned window on the north gable has 
been cut at the side to furnish the present main door of 
entrance to the house. The ground-floor of this old part 
of the structure contained two or three apartments, but 
was mainly occupied by the dining hall, which was subse- 
quently divided and converted into a kitchen. But about 
the year 1628, Lancelot Dawes added a long wing to the 
original block on the garden side of the house, which 
gave on the ground-floor the present spacious hall, and 
extensive farm buildings in the rear: he also built another 
staircase turret on the north. Again,in 1693, his nephew, 
Thomas Dawes, who succeeded him, threw out over the 
entrance to this hall the projecting porch which goes 
up nearly to the height of the building. The wall- 
surface of this wing is slated to withstand the weather, 
and I believe the present is the original work. The mul- 
lions of the windows in this addition are not hollowed, but 
merely splayed, and altogether the work is shallow and 
inferior to that erected in the previous ‘century. Over the 
porch there is a stone tablet with a hollow moulded hood 
label with these inscriptions in relief, and embellished with 
the Tudor rose and a scroll: 


is D A 
NON EST AAC REQUIES 
c= dae! 1628 
| D | feeble 
wes | 1693 | 





The initials on the lower line and the date have evidently 
| been 
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been inserted by Thomas on his uncle’s tablet. The old 
building and the new wing, by their junction, bound two 
sides of a rectangular garden court, 50 feet by 37 feet, 
which is further inclosed by a strong rubble wall g feet 
high, pierced by a doorway shewing some Jacobzean mould- 
ing on the lintel. 

The hall doorway has atriangular-headed lintel stone; the 
original door remains with its latch and iron bands, is double 
planked in oak, bound with wooden studs. The door opens 
directly into the hall, a large apartment, 36 feet by 18 feet. 
At the upper end is the dais, which is raised by a step of 
five inches from the floor of the hall; it is lighted by a long 
low horizontal mullioned window of five lights. A partition 
of a late form of wainscot separates now the dais from the 
body of the hall. On the north side, in the middle of the 
hall,a few years ago, and within my remembrance, there re- 
mained the original huge chimney corner, with seats within 
it capable of accommodating a dozen people, with the fire 
‘on the hearth, as we have had an opportunity of seeing in 
use in some of our excursions in the Cartmel district. 

On the upper floor the principal apartment occupies the 
‘breadth and south gable end of the more ancient portion 
‘of the building, and shows us in a remarkable manner the 
remains of the sumptuous style of a with-drawing room 
of an Elizabethan mansion. It is nearly square; the di- 
‘mensions are 19 feet 10 inches, by 19 feet.. It has been 
lighted by windows on two sides; one tothe west, lofty and 
‘imposing, with four lights, mullioned and transomed, and 
‘two of two lights to the east, now blocked up. 

All must admire the richly decorated ceiling of this 
apartment, probably the finest of the kind which we have 
left to us in this district; it reflects credit alike to the 
taste of the designer and to the modeller’s skill. As we 
have come here to-day to inspect this ceiling especially, 
it may be worth while to devote a little time to the exami- 
nation of its details. In the first place I may tell you, 
. that 
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that the plaster has been laid on laths of split oak, which 
are still sound and fresh, though in some places portions 
of the ceiling have dropped from the decay of the iron 
nails. The ceiling is divided into two compartments by 
the heavy projecting beam which supports the floor above, 
and which traverses the centre of the room. ‘The patterns 
displayed have been modelled exactly to fit the compart- 
ments. If you regard attentively the design, you will see 
that the geometrical figures formed by the lines of the 
moulded ribs have been drawn on squares of 73 inches 
from centre to centre. ‘These figures are arranged in this 
way. The acute angles of four pentagons are made to unite 
at a centre boss, the sides of the opposing pentagons form 
two sides of each of four long hexagons ; the long sides of 
these latter figures, and the base lines of the pentagons, 
enclose an octagon of long and short sides alternately ; 
each of these geometrical compartments contains a different 
floral pattern in relief, which is repeated in its proper place 
throughout the sections of the work. Atthe central points 
at which the acute angles of the pentagons meet, there is 
a boss with four oak leaves; within the pentagon there is 
the head and two leaves of a thistle and its stalk; in the 
hexagon there are two scrolls intersecting each other, 
embracing a rose at each end, each of a different design, 
one furnished with its calyx and stamens, and the other 
without these. Within the octagon, we have the emblem 
of the vine branch, with leaves and tendrils and three 
bunches of grapes repeated four times, with roses in the 
interspaces. The whole of the floral enrichments are exe- 
cuted in a very spirited natural manner, and are singularly 
free from conventionalism. As the pentagon approaches 
the central beam, the sides forming the acute angle are 
cut off so as to form a square, and each of these squares 
contains a comic mask of a different style. The beam is 
lathed and plastered, and embellished with arabesque 
scrolls and foliage, fantastic human heads and heads of 

birds; 
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birds; also a bird with an oak leaf and acorn in its bill, 
probably a jackdaw in allusion to the name of the family. 
A narrow frieze, nine inches deep, of foliated scroll work 
runs along the top of the wall under the cornice. 

Now I have no doubt that this ceiling is of the same 
date as those we have seen at Hornby Hall and at Gerard 
Lowther’s house, viz., about 1585. It bears internal 
evidence of having been executed if not by the same 
plasterer (at Penrith probably), at least it has been de- 
signed and modelled by the same man who did the ceiling 
at Hornby. ‘The treatment of the vine leaf and bunch of 
grapes is the same in both. 

Just about the period referred to, there was a great rage 
for these elaborate plaster ceilings, and, I believe, in many 
old houses even the flat wooded roofs of Henry VII’s. time 
were taken down to make way for indulgence in the new 
fashion. Besides those which this visit of the Society has 
afforded an opportunity of inspecting, a number of others 
still exist in our district, such as that in the old house at 
Cockermouth, already illustrated in our Transactions, 
also one at Levens Hall with emblazoned coats of arms; 
they are to be seen also in the Elizabethan portions of the 
Halls of Yanwath, Hutton John, Hartsop, Little Strick- 
land, the Mitre Inn at Penrith, and other places. 

Machel describes the plaster ceiling in the banquetting 
room at Sockbridge as being very fine, and he figures the 
coats of arms which were displayed upon it. Now all 
these were executed between the years of 1560 and 1590. 

The woodwork in this old place is very worthy of 
attention and is in a good state of preservation; all the 
bedrooms and passages are partitioned off with wainscot, 
and examples of almost all dates and styles may be noted, 
Elizabethan, Jacobzean, the style of the Restoration, and 
that of Queen Anne and of later periods. It is curious to 
note an oblique slit or squint cut through the wall in the 
bedroom passage. to overlook the servant’s hall, a hint 

which 
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which might be advantageously utilized by architects 
engaged in devizing domestic structural arrangements at 
the present day. 


APPENDIX. 


ern, 


ALLIANCE OF BIRKBECK WITH HILTON. 


Hilton of Hillwood. 
Arms: sable 3 annulets 2 and 1 argent, in chief 2 saltires, couped 
of the second. 


Tuomas Hitton = Ann, dau of 
of Hilton C° Reginald Hartley 
Westmorland of Appleby. 
Esq. Obucirca C° Westmorland. 
1630 





| 
r, Gi a of H. 2. THos died = Exiz dau of 
died unmarried 1644. Th°*s Sandford of 
circa 1651. Askham West? Esq. 
2. Catherine wife of Brian 
Garnet of Kirkby Kendal C° 
West4, 


r. ys == GEORGE BIRKBECK 
of Millrig C? Westmorland. 
died 1643. 


Note by the Editor.—Machel, Vol I. p. 443, 0n a loose paper, pinned 
in, gives the matches of Birkbeck : — 


“‘r, Clifford base born. 2. Salkeld de Rosgill 3. Denton de: 


Cardew. 4 Sandford de 





5. Wharton de Kirkbythore. 6. 


Lancaster de Sockbridge. 7, Lancaster de Brampton—West. 87 


Lancaster de Bra. coheiress. g. Labourne de Com Lancaster whose 


arms are an escutcheon Armin, 3. 2. 3. 2. w2 a bordure S charged 6. 


owles, 3 in chief, 2in fess, one in base. 10. Poole-de peake in Derby 
whose arms Ba chevron betwixt 3 or. 11. Cateng de Cateng 
Bridge in Cum Ebor w. whom he had y?® estate.” 
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ArT. XXVIII.—Barton Church. By C. J]. FERGUSON. 
Read at that place, Fuly 11th, 1879. 
ae Church seems originally to have consisted of 
a nave and chancel, with the present tower placed 
centrally between them. We have positive evidence that 
this tower originally was the extent of the building, north 
and south, in the existing Norman window, with its charac- 
teristically stepped cill, in the south side of the tower. 

The chancel was, I think, of earlier date still than the 
tower, and probably not so long as the present chancel ; 
it would be a short early Norman chancel, (roofed with 
thatch,) of the same external width as the tower, with walls 
probably as thick. We have evidence of this in the 
weathering on the eastern face of the tower, which is ata 
remarkably acute pitch, suited for such a roofing as thatch. 
It has evidently spanned a building of which the side 
walls were very low. 

The nave was certainly of the same width as the tower 
and as the present nave. Of this we have evidence in the 
weathering on the west face of the tower, which is at a 
pitch of some fifty-five degrees, and is carried the full 
width of the tower. 

The tower itself is late. Norman work in three stages, 
verging in its upper story on Transitional work — the 
coupled windows of the belfry being slightly pointed. 

The parishioners seem soon to have found their church 
too small, and the first addition they made to it was the 
building of an aisle to the nave, on the south side : this they 
accomplished by piercing the nave wall with the three 
arches younow see. In this aisle they made the principal 


entrance, building, or re-building, the almost Transitional 
YY doorway 
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doorway that now exists. The evidence that this is the 
earliest addition is shewn by the fact that its wall overlaps 
that of the tower to eastward. The next step was to build 
a south aisle to the chancel, which, as you now see it, still 
retains its original east window of comely proportioned 
coupled lancets, divided by a substantial mullion; its 
priest’s door, with its delicately moulded jambs and anchy 
its stoup inside the door, and its piscina. 

Their next addition was that of a north aisle to the nave, 
and in doing this they improved upon the opposite one. 
They took the wall of the nave entirely down and con- 
structed an arcade of three arches, supported on delicately 
moulded shafts, as you now see them. They then came 
to deal with the chancel, and here it seems to me they met 
with a difficulty; they wished to gain more room inside, 
but the recently erected aisle on the south prevented their 
gaining space on the outside. Hence, it seems to me, they 
built the side walls very thin for the time of their construc- 
tion, piercing them with no windows and buttressing them 
with a thick and substantial east wall, which they finished 
after the fashion of the time, with three buttresses on the 
face of it: they inserted in it a three-light window, which 
still remains and shows in its arrangement the first de- 
velopment of tracery. By this means they got their 
chancel made as large as possible without disturbing pre- 
existing buildings. These works were all of the early 
English period: 

For some time they seemed satisfied with their building, 
and during the Decorated Period, as we find usual in 
Cumberland, nothing was done to the church. Two cen- 
turies later they began again, and built a north aisle to the 
chancel. By this time it is not surprising to find that 
the whole building required alteration; we see by the marks 
on the tower wall, that new roofs were added to the chancel, 
and it is not improbable that new windows were inserted, 
which have since been superseded. Again, one hundred 

years 
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years later, in the seventeenth century, a complete restora- 
tion of the building was considered necessary. New roofs 
were placed on the nave and chancel, and probably on the 
whole building. At the same time the chancel walls were 
heightened. The porch was added, and a remarkable 
alteration made in the tower by the removal of the lower 
portion of the chancel arch, and the insertion of the seg- 
mental arches, as you now see them. A window was also 
inserted at this time in the south aisle of the chancel. 
Since then, following the precedent of the ancient builders, 
but without their skill, the church has within the last 
twenty years been considerably altered, and, practically, 
the interior is new, a shell of plaster covering up the older 
work and its history. 

The points of interest to be noted in the church are, 
first, the tower itself, which is rectangular, 24 feet by 22 
feet, and its walls five feet in thickness. You see the origi- 
nal double chancel arch not more than seven feet wide, the 
arch semicircular, moulded with shallow mouldings on its 
west face, and springing from a rudely chamfered abacus 
resting on square imposts. 

With regard to this chancel arch, my friend Mr. Lees 
has called my attention to the one at Darlington, where 
I understand there are two superimposed arches to the 
chancel,— originally so built, —the springing of the upper 
arch forming the rood loft, but in the case of Barton, I 
think the lower arch is a later alteration. 
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ART. XXIX.— Gerard Lowther’s House in Penrith, with 

some particulars of his life. By WILLIAM JACKSON, F.S.A. 
Read at Penrith, Fuly 11th, 1879. a 
Tf is rather singular that our two meetings this year 

should be so arranged as to bring us to two houses 
belonging to individuals who, during the latter part of their 
lives, regarded each other with the bitterest hatred. Ex- 
pressions of this feeling towards two leading members of the 
Lowtherfamily have been recorded by Lord William Howard, 
and I have no doubt it was reciprocal. We find ourselves 
in the house of a Gerard Lowther, respecting whom great 
perplexity has arisen, he having been confounded with his 
nephew of the same name, and even with other Gerards 
who were contemporary; and I am yet in doubt as to some 
wives of Gerards, the only solution that as yet presents 
itself being that Gerard, the nephew, was married four 
times, and lived to the age of nearly one hundred years, 
both suppositions being improbable. I will endeavour to 
supply, from trustworthy sources, outlines of some of the 
principal events in the life of the builder and original 
inhabitant of this dwelling, and you will I think conclude 
that it was a scheming head that plotted during waking 
hours and rested at night in this ancient abode. 

Gerard Lowther was brought up to the study of law, 
and was entered at Gray’s Inn. He was a younger brother 
of Richard Lowther, so well known as having, in virtue of 
his office of Sheriff of Cumberland, in 1568 taken in charge 
or received to hospitality! Mary, Queen of Scots, after her 
flight from Langside. The Lowther family were then, ~ 
principally through their two Clifford alliances, rising into ~ 
more than local importance, and were pushing their way 
amongst the greater actors, most of whom were actuated 

by 





Genealogical Sketch shotwing alliances of Lotuthers, Budlens, Cliffords, Theelhelds, Pudseys, Aradelities, Ge, and indicating the respectibe shields of arms, and there otoners, 
in Gerard Lotuther's House at Penrith, nolo known as “Che Ctuo Lions Hotel.” i oa 
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by the most selfish motives, little in accordance with the 
overwhelming importance to all future ages of the momen- 
tous era in which they lived. Although the marriage of 
Richard’sand Gerard’s father, Hugh Lowther, with Dorothy, 
the daughter of Henry, Lord Clifford, the shepherd Lord 
of Wordsworth’s beautiful poem, was a great alliance; he 
in some way, now entirely unknown, became alienated 
from his father, Sir John, and we find record of the unhappy 
dissension in the will of the latter, dated February 3, 1552, 
in which he is disinherited in the following words: ‘‘ I wyll 
that all my landes shall dyscend to Richard Lowther ac- 
cording to a fine levied at London, paying to his father 
foure scoore markes yerelye. Also I wyll yt Jarrard 
Lowther shall have Soulbie and Settbarre during his lyffe 
natural, and after his decease to return to the right heres 
of me, sayd the Sir John Lowther;” and further on, as if 
Richard were not altogether in his good graces, he says, 
** Also I wyll Henrye Lowther and Rychard Lowther shall 
nothing at doo with any goodes of myn.” 

A blank to us, but which was no doubt a very busy 
period in the lives of the two brothers, who were ap- 
parently always associated in the most fraternal concord, 
occurs from this period to November 13, 1569, at which date 
I find:a letter, given in the State Papers, written by one of 
the brothers, probably Richard, in which, however, Gerard 
is alluded to, addressed to the Earl of Westmorland, in- 
dicating how deeply they were concerned in the machina- 
tions of that date, ‘‘ up to the very hilt in treason,” for the 
scheme they were to carry out was to release Queen Mary, 
and to place her at the head of the ‘‘ Rising of the North.” 
““I was to make my immediate repair, according to your 
letter, but being taken by Sir Geo. Bowes, and losing my 
horse, I am stopped at Barnard Castle. I learn by the 
sight of Sussex’s letters, that they rest only on commis- 
sion from the Queen for the apprehending of the Earl of 
Northumberland and you. Sussex writes that the news 

of 
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of France has so amazed them at court, that they can give 
him no direction, but refer him to confer with the Marshal 
of Berwick, which he says, he cannot now do, as the Earl 
of Northumberland has stopped all passage, and stays all 
advertisements. He also writes that he has despatched 
the post with advertisement “ that the Earl of Northum- 
berland took up Topcliffe Bridge, and rang the bells back- 
wards, and that Holland, his man, gave evil words to the 
messenger.”’ ‘‘ You write that the enterprise ‘of the chier 
purpose is resolutely upon the Earl of Northumberland to 
be attempted, and that the enterprisers desire my company. 
This I offer, seeing my stay hinders present conference. 
Appoint me one day and I will meet with four good horses, 
either at Derby, Burton, or Tutbury, there to perform with 
the foremost man ordie. ‘To the furtherance thereof Lord 
Wharton and my brother will join. But coming to you 
upon one hour’s warning, with their whole power, is not 
possible; their strength lies so far distant in the country, 
and all passages are stopped: but they will not fail to meet 
you in passing through Lancashire. Let nothing persuade 
you to the contrary, but that Lord Wharton and Richard 
Lowther are, and always will be, your own, and join with 
you until death.” On the next day, Nov. 14th, the Earls 
made their famous triumphant entry into Durham, and it 
was not until the 23rd that Mary was taken away further 
south, out of the reach of the plotters. On the 28th of 
January following, Sir Frances Leek writes from Newark 
Castle to Cecil: ‘*‘ Before receipt of yours for apprehension 
of Gerard Lowther, Richard Clyburne, of Clyburne, gentle- 
man, Thomas Turner and Lawrence Busher, servants of 
the Duke of Norfolk, and Thomas Clyburne and John 
Cragegs, servantsof Richard Lowther, came to this town, and 
brought three of their master’s geldings. I have examined 
them, and Turner showed me protests against the Dacres 
and others, and a letter of attorney from the Duke of Nor- 
folk. Turner confesses that Lowther came with them to 

Royston 
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Royston on the 25th, but left at 4 a.m. next morning, say- 
ing he was riding to speak with a friend, but would meet 
them at Huntingdon, and they have not seen or heardof him 
since. His own servants deny allthis. I hear of a marriage 
concluded between Lord Wharton’s daughter and Richard 
Lowther’s son. I send this letter ‘‘ for life” that order 
may be taken for Lowther before he has fled far; he is not 
well horsed.” On the 31st of the same month, Henry 
Lord Scrope, Lord Warden of the West Marshes, writes to 
Cecil: — ‘‘In your letters, I understand that it is Her 
Majesty’s pleasure to have Gerard ‘brother of Richard 
Lowther apprehended. Accordingly I have caused secret 
watch to be laid for his coming into this country, and 
written to Richard Dudley, a gentleman of good credit 
and secrecy, who dwells within two miles of his brother’s 
house, by all secret means to learn of his repair thither, or 
to Mr. Middleton’s, the father-in-law of Richard Lowther, . 
to one of which he will most likely resort if he comes in 
these parts, and to apprehend and bring him safely to me. 
I have also appointed Christopher Dacre to cause the like 
to be done about Mr. Duckate, his brother-in-law’s house, 
within three miles of Middleton’s. I have in like manner 
authorised Dacre for his apprehension, who can both wisely 
and secretly go about the same.” I would draw your at- 
tention to the fact that the Richard Dudley named here is 
the Lord of Yanwath, who subsequently became Gerard’s 
brother-in-law. On the 6th of February, Scrope again 
writes to the minister — ‘‘I trust shortly you shall hear 
what has become of Leonard Dacre, as my Lord Lieutenant 
has sent Lord Hunsdon and Mr. John Forster instructions 
for his apprehension. I have caused a strict watch to be 
kept for the apprehension of Gerard Lowther, but he is 
very likely to have fled, as it is reported he came as far as 
Royston, but made an errand by the way, and has not 

since been heard of. 
I have not found in the State Papers any further record 
relating 
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relating to the brothers at this critical period, but in 
autumn, 1571, a plot, in which the Duke of Norfolk was a 
principal, and in which the Lowthers were to have taken 


part, was detected, which led to the execution of that weak _ 


nobleman. The duke sent six hundred pounds in a bag to 
his agent in Shropshire, with instructions in cypher to the 


following effect : — You shall receive, sealed up ina bag, . 


by this bearer, Mr. Brown, of Shrewsbury, £600 in gold, 
which must be presently sent to Lowther to be conveyed 
into Scotland, to the Lord Herries, to be sent to him forth- 
with to Liddington and Grange. This money is shifted 
for at this present only to relieve their friends, which other- 
wise for want of money are like enough to revolt: and 
therefore, the more speed must be used therein, which I 
pray you do by all possible means.” On June and, 1572, 
the Duke of Norfolk was executed, and his ambitious 
schemes came to an end, but how the Lowthers extricated 
themselves is tome amystery. Apart from any participa- 
tion with the Duke of Norfolk in his treasonable schemes, 
it would seem that Gerard Lowther had been the duke’s 
counsel, and instrumental in prosecuting the claim of the 
heirs general to the Dacre estates, that is, the claim of the 
duke’s own sons (whose wives the heiresses had become) 
against the male Dacres; and this Gerard continued to do 
in a most protracted litigation extending over many years, 
as we learn from a statement drawn up by Lord William 
Howard, given in the appendix to his Household Books, 
ably edited by the Rev. George Ornsby, lately published 
by the Surtees Society. For some cause, Gerard saw 
reason to take an opposing course, and ultimately became 

advocate for the Queen: and for doing so, he and his 
_ brother Richard are loaded with the most vituperative 


epithets, and their actions ascribed to the basest motives. — 


I know not, and probably no one will ever unravel the 
complications of this quarrel, but it is a fact, that at that 
period the descent of great honours and large estates was 

greatly 
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greatly influenced by the personal feelings of the monarch 
towards each of the claimants ; and if it was right on the 
part of the Howards to prosecute their claim, a similar 
course was open to others. 

It was about this time that Gerard Lowther married 
Lucy Dudley, the widow of Albany Featherstonhaugh ; 
she was second cousin, once removed, to the Queen’s 
favourite, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. One of her 
brothers was his steward, and the eldest of the family, the 
possessor of Yanwath, was receiver for the Queen’s mines 
at Keswick. Alice Dudley, of the preceding generation, 
had married a Radcliffe of the Isle; and the heir general 
of that family, Dorothy, had then become the wife of 
Francis, the then heir male of the Dacres; and as a 
curious proof of the very unsettled state of descents at 
this period, I may mention that whilst Francis was un- 
successful in his litigation as male heir of the Dacres, his 
wife was unable to establish her rights as heir general of 
the Radcliffes. Thus, about this period, Gerard became 
associated with a party, who had views with regard to the 
Dacre estates opposed to those entertained by the Howards, 
and we know how powerfully the sentiments of the wife 
influence the actions of the husband. In 1580, we find 
in the State Papers a record of a petition of Richard 
Lowther, Gerard Lowther the elder, and Gerard Lowther 
the younger, for the lease of certain lands in Westmorland, 
promised to them by the Earl of Leicester for their ser- 
vices. How it fared with them I cannot tell, but Leonard 
Lowther, otherwise Hudson, enjoyed the Rectories of 
Bowness and Greystoke by the presentation, or interest, 
of Richard Lowther about this' period, and I suppose they 
did not go without their reward for their services to the 
Queen, who, however, whether the prize was a wide spread- 
ing Barony, or a Spanish Galleon, always took the lion’s 
share first. 

In 1585 Gerard erected this mansion, one inducement 

Zz to 
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to which might be that his wife’s aunt Dorothy, the wife of 
John Musgrave, was residing at Musgrave Hall. In 1594 
he was sheriff of Cumberland. Ido not at present know 
the date of his death, but it was very near that of his wife, 
who, I am informed by a friend who has afforded me other 
valuable assistance, was buried at Penrith, Dec. 30, 1596. 
The arms given on ceilings in different parts of the house, 
are explained in the Genealogical Sketch I lay before you, 
and are those of Gerard’s relations and connections. Curi- 
ously the artist, in place of carving his coat reversed on 
the mould, has, in many cases, executed it correctly, the 
result being in such cases’an impression which is not cor- 
rect, wherein the lady’s coat impales that of her husband, 
or the bend is transformed into a bend sinister; and these 
are errors not unfrequently committed by an unskilful en- 
eraver. 

All, with the exception of the Featherstonhaugh coat, 
are found on the ceiling of the room now used as a billiard 
room, together with the date 1585. On the lintel of the 
fireplace in the hall are three shields of arms, the central 
one being Lowther impaling Clifford, the one on the right 
Lowther impaling Middleton, and that on the left Lowther 
impaling Dudley, with an annulet. On the ceiling of the 
hall are several arrangements of shields. In one parta 
shield bearing Lowther impaling Clifford forms a centre, 
round which, in a circle, are shields bearing Lowther 
combined with Middleton, Dudley, Richmond, Wybergh,. 
Goodyer, and Carleton; in another part a shield bearing 
Lowther impaling Dudley, with an annulet and the letters 
G. L.; and in a third part of the same apartment, the 
arms of Featherstonhaugh. On the ceiling of a room 
over the billiard room are the arms of Lowther impaling 
Dudley, with a crescent, the letters &% for Gerard and 
Lucy Lowther, and the date 1586, all within a circle. 
The same arms have been repeated over and over again, 
for many loose shields are preserved in the house, which — 

owes 
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owes its name of the ‘‘ Two Lions” Inn to two shields 
bearing the Dudley arms which once existed on the outside 
of the building. 

How the house descended after Gerard’s death, I am 
unable to say, but I presume it passed into the hands of 
Gerard the younger, his nephew, who also died childless, 
when his possessions were distributed among his relations. 

I must acknowledge my obligation to our late esteemed 
and much regretted member, Professor Harkness, for hav- 
ing drawn my attention to this house. 


APPENDIX: 


se 


GERARD LOWTHER’S HOUSE, OR THE TWO LIONS INN, PENRITH. 
BY MICHAEL W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


The old mansion house of Gerard Lowther stands at one angle of the 
open area known as Great Dockray, which space is one of those large 
triangular-shaped market-places which are found to exist in some of 
our shire capitals and market towns. It was here that the bull ring 
formerly had its station. Abutting on this locality there are two 
fifteenth century mansion houses which still present some of their 
original features, and possess some historical interest: one of these is 
Dockwray Hall, now an Inn,—the Gloucester Arms,—and the other is 
Gerard Lowther’s House, or the Two Lions Inn, or the Bowling Green 
Inn. 

In connection with, and supplementary to, the interesting historical 
narrative of Mr. Jackson, and his commentary on the heraldry of the 
house, it may be of advantage to give a short account of the struc- 
ture. However, the building has been so cut and modernized, that, 
externally, but little remains to elucidate its ancient character, but 
our member, Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, of Edinburgh, has kindly executed 
a ground-plan to scale, in which he has been at pains to shew the 
assumed original arrangement of the mansion, and he has also given 
a drawing of the elaborate plaster work ceiling, with its heraldic 
shields, which have been distinguished by Mr. Jackson. The following 
description will therefore be limited to a notice of such of the ancient 


details as may be found remaining. 
Some 
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Some portion of this building belongs probably to about the period 
of Henry VII., and the subsequent date of 1585, which we see in- 
scribed on the plaster-work of the ceiling in two or three places, marks 


the period when these decorative arrangements and certain altera- 


tions were undertaken by Gerard Lowther. 

The house stands back from the street, from which it is separated 
by a front court-yard, formerly closed by a gateway, by the sides of 
which I have learnt there anciently stood two gate lodges built of clay 
and cobbles. 

Facing the court-yard is the range of the main part of the house, 
which consisted of a long two-storied building with attics. An open 
porch was formerly projected before the main entrance. The doorway 
has a pointed elliptic head. The fine old massive door still remains ; 
itis doubly and transversely planked with hewn oaken boards, studded 
with heavy-headed iron nails set in diagonal rows and clenched behind ; 
the iron bands, terminating in crosslet ends, goacross the whole breadth 
of it, and the old lock is still attached; the head is arched to fit the 
lintel. A ponderous oak draw-bar, 7 by 6 inches thick, lies in its 
tunnel in the substance of the wall. On the right hand of the passage 
of entry is the hall, and on the left was the kitchen, now an out-house 
and stable. A doorway from the back part of the kitchen opened into 
the passage, and on the opposite side, there were, as was not unusual, 
two doorways opening into the hall at the screens—one on each side 
of the fireplace. Opposite to one of the doorways into the hall, 
near the main entrance, we have an arched opening in the kitchen 
wall affording a good example of a buttery hatch,—an arrangement 
such as is usual in old colleges, but which is not often found existing 
in domestic remains in the north. 

Through this hatch provisions and supplies were doled to retainers 
and passed to the diners in the hall, directly from the kitchen and 
pantries. The opening is 1 foot 6 inches in length, and 1 foot 4 inches 
in height, and is formed of an ogee-headed arch, with a round and 
hollow moulding set in a square frame widely splayed. The kitchen 


chimney-piece still remains; it is worked in masonry into a segmental » 


arch of about 11 feet span, with the edge plainly chamfered. The 
principal light to the kitchen was from the court-yard, by a square- 
headed mullioned window of two lights, with segmental heads. It 
has been cut to form a doorway. 

The annexed plan gives what are supposed to have been the dimen- 


sions of the original dining hall, and the position of the main window 


looking out into the gardens behind. ‘This window has been removed, 
and is now found built into an addition at the back of the house; it 


has been a fine long low window of six lights, with segmental-arched 
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heads, which with the mullions are moulded in cavetto, and it has 
been surmounted by a similarly moulded square hood label. Though 
now out of place, and appearing as an insertion, it is evident from 
the return of the walling, and from other circumstances, that these 
remnants have formed the big window of the dais of this little hall, 
as is evolved in Mr. Blanc’s plan. The large window of the dais 
is always an important feature in all the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
halls which we have visited in this neighbourhood. It is seen in the 
beautiful bay at Yanwath, which belongs to the Transitional, between 
the Decorated and the Perpendicular periods; it also occurs in the later 
halls of Barton Kirke, and in a modified form at Hornby Hall. It is 
the type which is preserved in examples of these centuries still 
remaining to usin many of the central and western shires of Eng- 
land, and most gloriously in those old college halls of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which have been best kept up and preserved. And it 
is remarkable that here in this market town in the north, in this 
little inn, we should find elaborated, the same domestic arrange- 
ments, and relative position of the kitchen and buttery hatch, and the 
screens and the dais window, which prevailed in the spacious colleges 
and castellated halls of the fifteenth century. Moreover, on referring 
to the plan, it will be seen that the similitude to college halls is per- 
fected still further, for in these it is almost invariable to find one or 
two doors of exit behind the dais to a private apartment or retiring 
parlour beyond. The same arrangement obtains here; the position 
of the dais was opposite the fireplace and screens, and behind the 
dais, were two doorways leading to a parlourand the lord’s dining-room. 

This latter apartment is well worthy of inspection, on account of 
the ceiling in plaster work so richly ornamented in geometric designs, 
and with coats of arms. This work isof about the same date as that 
of the similar ceilings of Hornby Hall and Barton Kirke, described 
elsewhere in this part of the Transactions. Mr. Blanc’s drawing, 
and Mr. Jackson’s discriminative commentary on the arms, illustrate 
the subject so completely that further description is unnecessary. 

A turret, now removed, formerly abutted on this part of the build- 
ing behind, and it contained a newel stone staircase, which gave ac- 
cess to the upperrooms. ‘These latter have been so modernized as to 
present nothing of particular notice, and the wooden panelling, of 
which this house at one time possessed a large quantity, is now 
almost all removed. A few heraldic escutcheons, charged with the 
same arms as those depicted in the lord’s dining-room, occur in several 
of the rooms and passages. The pleasaunce and the grounds behind 
the house have been used for several generations as a well-kept public 
bowling-green. 
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ArT. XXX.— St. Ninian’s Church, Brougham. By Rev. 
Tuomas LEEs, M.A. 
Read at that place, Fuly toth. 1879. 
E know the time of the erection of the present fabric 
from an inscription on the east wall of the chancel 
(inside), the initials, “‘ A. P.,”’ with date 1660, surrounded 
by a wreath; and also from Anne Countess of Pembroke’s 
Memoirs of the Family, which contains the following 
entry : — | 


** At the beginning of this summer, a little before my coming out of 
Westmorland, did I cause the church of Nine Kirks to be pulled down 
and new built up again in the same place larger and bigger than it 
was before, which was finished the latter end of this summer, though 
myself and my family were then at my Castle of Skipton-in-Craven, 
and this church of Nine Kirk would in all likelihood have fallen down 
it was so ruinous, if it had not been repaired by me. Psa. 116.” 


The Countess tells us in the same volume, that the 
bowels of her mother, the Lady Margaret Clifford, were 
deposited here in 1616, but her body was buried at Appleby. 
Bishop Nicolson visited this church on August 2oth, 1703, 
and thus describes its state at that time : — 


‘* Brougham, Aug. 20.—The Late Countess of Pembroke (amongst her 
many other public Works of Piety and Charity, for which this Diocese 
is obliged to have Her in Everlasting Remembrance), rebuilt the parish 
Church here, fro the ground or such Ruins as threatened to lay it there. 
This is attested by an Inscription (of A. P., 1660) over the Communion 
Table, and visible enough in every part of it wttin and without. The 
Quire is decent and Separated from the Body of the Church by a fair 
Skreen of Wainscot. The Communion Table is well Railed; the pave- 
ment good; the Windows Lightsome, &c. The Body is answerable to 
y® Quire; very well Timber’d, floor’d, and seated, with Wainscot pews — 
throughout. The Slates want repairs, y® Roof being full of Holes. A — 
little will mend it. Here’s a neat Font, and one good Bell. - The © 
Churchyard lies miserably open. Noe Monuments.” 


Almost 
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Almost the sole relics of the former church are the in- 
cised slabs now so carefully covered with trap-doors in the 
chancel floor. Engravings of two of themare given in Cutt’s 
Manual of Sepulchral Slabs. An article on them appeared 
formerly, I am informed, in a volume of the Archeological 
Fournal; but this I have not seen. The figure on the 
sinister side of the cross on what is called the ‘‘ Crusader’s 
Tomb,” represents a circular shield called a ‘‘ rondache.” 
Illuminations in MSS. of the ninth, tenth, and in the Bayeux 
tapestry of the eleventh century, shew the rondache, with 
its boss and curved lines radiating therefrom; but it is 
only represented as borne by men-at-arms, and not by 
knights. In the Bayeux tapestry, the round buckler is 
carried by Anglo-Saxon warriors; and the pear-shaped 
buckler, slightly tapering towards the base, and sometimes 
as high as a man, seems to have been the shield of the 
Norman. 

By far the most interesting point connected with this 
church is its very unusual dedication. That Christianity 
existed in Britain in the fourth century we know. St. 
Alban was martyred at Verulamium, A.D. 303. At the 
Council of Arles, (A.D., 314,) summoned to consider the 
question of the Donatist Schism, in Africa, three British 
bishops were present, Eborius of York, Restitutus of London, 
and Adelphius of Colonia Legionensium, or Colonia Linden- 
sium. At Sardica, A.D., 347, and Ariminum, A.D., 360, we 
read of British bishops being present. Therefore, there were 
some British Christians here during the Roman occupation. 
Like St. Patrick, St. Ninian was born of Christian parents. 
Dedications to St. Ninian, and his memorials in various 
shapes, are very plentiful in the south of Scotland, for he 

“was the Apostle of the Southern Picts. The church of 
Cury, near Gunwalloe, in the extreme south of Cornwall, 
and Nine Kirks, here, are the only ones I know of in South 
Britain, except a place named St. Ninian’s, or Trynnians, 


near Richmond, in Yorkshire. We have another memorial 
of 
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of the Saint here in Cumberland, viz., his well at Brisco 
near Carlisle; for the preservation of which, some forty 
years back, that good lady, Miss Sarah Losh, of Woodside, 
took pious care ; protecting it by a characteristic arch, with 
an appropriate inscription. St. Ninian was son of a British 
Chieftain, under the Roman jurisdiction, and born on the 
shores of the Solway. That this was the south shore, 2.e., the 
coast of Cumberland, we may reasonably conciude; for had 


he been born, as some have supposed, at Whithern, where > 


he afterwards established his monastery, St. A‘lred, his 
biographer, (writing as he did for the Monks of Whithern) 
would have been sure to have mentioned a fact conduc- 
ing so much to the glory of that monastery. lred’s 
life of Ninian is valuable for certain facts, for it was com- 
piled from more ancient documents. St. Ninian, like other 
young Britons of noble birth at that period, visited Rome 
for the purpose of instruction. He would pass along the 
great Roman road here on his way by Bowes and Catterick 
to York, whence he went by the Cottian Alps to Rome. 
His journey lay through Milan, where St. Ambrose was 
then bishop. At Rome he would be thrown into contact 
with St. Jerome, and St. Augustine. After dwelling there 
fifteen years, Pope Syricius sent him to Britain to spread 
Christianity among the people of his native Cumbria. His 


station as a chief’s son, and his skill in the native lan- 


guage, would be great helps to him in his work. On his 
way back to Britain he made the acquaintance of St. 
Martin at Tours, who had just instituted the monastic 
life in Western Europe. St. Martin instructed him in the 
ascetic discipline, and gave him workmen for the purpose 
of building a church in his own country. After preach- 
ing on the coast of Cumberland, he crossed to Whithern, 
in Wigtonshire, and there built the ‘‘ Candida Casa,” 
which then became the Mother Church of this district, 
and the Cathedra of its earliest Bishops. As the news 
of St Martin’s death reached him at the time the church 

was 
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was nearly complete, he named it after his saintly friend. 
This was in 397, Just two hundred years before St. Augus- 
tine preached the gospel to the Saxons in Kent. At 
Canterbury St. Augustine found an old British church 
dedicated to St. Martin. There was probably a church at 
Brougham of as early, if not an earlier, date. 

It is a startling thought that the Gospel was probably 
preached here two hundred years before St. Augustine’s 
Mission; but such I believe to be the fact, for it seems highly 
probable that here, on his return from Rome, circa 396, 
St. Ninian, for a short time, dwelt among his own friends 
and adherents, and addressed them in their native tongue. 
Several circumstances favour this idea: 1. The proximity 
to the great Roman road, along which we cannot doubt the 
Saint would travel. 2. The neighbourhood of his com- 
patriots, whose burials have recently been found up the 
Siack,”” towards VW hinfell." '3:*“Phe Romar stationtat 
Brougham, in which must have been some Roman Chris- 
tians, for Christianity had then been, with a slight inter- 
ruption, the religion of the empire for three-quarters of 
a century. 4. The great improbability of a church here 
being dedicated to a British Saint after the conversion of 
the English by the missions of Augustine and Paulinus. 
We know that great controversies existed between the 
British and English Christians on the subjects of the Ton- 
sure and observance of Easter; and after these differences 
were removed, Celtic Saints seem not to have been in 
favour among the English; Dedications in their honour 
being mostly confined to Wales, Cornwall, and Cumber- 
land, the last refuges of the Britons. For these reasons, 
I do not think that I am wrong in conjecturing that Chris- 
tianity was preached on this spot, nearly 1500 years ago. 

The caves (Isis Parlis) in the rocks on the other side of 
the river Eamont, which are now fast disappearing, but 
which formerly showed distinct marks of having been used 
as habitations, probably afforded a congenial shelter to the 

A 3 Saint 
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Saint himself, who, during his intercourse with St. Martin, 
had contracted an earnest love for the ascetic life; and 
after his settlement at Whithern, frequently retired for soli- 
tude and devotion to the cave of Physgill near Glasserton. 

Not only did Ninian himself work as a missionary, but 
we are told that he ordained priests, consecrated bishops, 
and divided the whole land ‘‘ per certas parrochias,”” One 
of these priests would be sent to take charge of the mission 
here, and in later times, became transformed into Sir Ewan 
Ceesario, the giant who inhabited the caves, It is not the 
only case in which popular tradition has changed a hermit 
intoagiant. Across wouldbe put up when Ninian preached; 
the river would be used for baptisms; and when the hermit 
missionary settled here, a wooden or wattle church would 
be erected. The hermit would guide the people across 
the dangerous ford here. The caves are much resorted to, 
says Clarke, by the Penrith people on the third Sunday in 
May every year. ‘They are well worth the careful exami- 
nation of this Society. The words used by the Bishop 
of Truro, in his eloquent sermon, preached last August, on 
the re-opening of the church of Peiranzabuloe, are strangely 
applicable, if we only change the word ‘‘ Cornwall” to 
** Cumbria,” to this ancient sanctuary of St. Ninian ;— 


‘*¢' There is no older sanctuary in the land, except, perhaps, St. Martin’s 
Church, at Canturbury; but if St. Augustine had come there, in Corn- 
wall, he would not have had to have made his way among crowds 
of heathen people, who wondered what he was come for. But there, 
in Cornwall, he would have found people to meet him with the full 
knowledge of the Gospel. Worshipping there day after day, as well 
as from Sunday to Sunday, in that little church, St. Augustine would 
have found himself among people who knew and loved the Gospel 
which he taught. This was a strange thought, and they would do 
wrong to meet there without dwelling a little upon it that day.” 
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Art. XXX1I.— The Old Hayton Registers. By the Rev. R. 
W. Dixon, Vicar of Hayton, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 
Read at Brampton Old Church, August 28th, 1879. 
HE oldest register of the parish of Hayton which re- 
mains may be perhaps the second from the beginning 
of the time when the registration of baptisms, marriages, 
and funerals in every parish was ordered. ‘This custom, it 
is well known, was first introduced by Thomas Cromwell, 
the Viceregent of Henry the Eighth, in his Injunctions of 
the year 1538; and thus the very man who bore the chief 
part in destroying the antiquities of England, laid the 
foundation of another set of antiquities which are not de- 
void of interest and importance. Cromwell enjoined that 
in every church a single book should be provided to record 
the baptisms, marriages, and burials: this to be kept ina 
box having two locks and keys, one of which was to be in 
the possession of the parson, and the other of the wardens, 
so that the box could only be opened in the presence of 
both parties; and that for every omission in this register a 
considerable fine should be exacted, which was to be spent 
in the reparation of the church. This order was received 
by the people (as well it might be) with great suspicion 
and mistrust; their fear being that some new charges or 
exaction of money might be designed.* It may, therefore, 
perhaps be suggested that the order was not obeyed,—in 
* « Many of them in sundry places within the shires of Cornwall and Devonshire 
be in great fear and mistrust, what the King’s Highness and his council should 
mean to give in command to the parsons and vicars of every parish that they 
should make a book, and surely to be kept, wherein to be specified the names of 
as many as be weddid, buried, and christened. Their mistrust is that some 
charges more than hath been in time past shall grow to them by the occasion of 
the registering of these things.’’ — State Papers of 11. 8., Vol. tp. 6tz. It is 
curious to remark how long this alarm continued. Both Fuller and Heylin record 
that, at the beginning of Edward VI., the people expected to be charged half-a- 
crown for every entry: that this belief was fostered, or perhaps shared, by their 


priests: and was one of the causes of the great risings of 1549. 
remote 
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remote parts of the country at least,—and this may be the 
reason why so few registers of the earliest date are knowr 
certainly to have existed. This suggestion may perhaps be 
held to be confirmed by the fact that the order was repeated 
ten years later in the Injunction of Edward VI., and again, 
after ten more years, in those of Elizabeth, in 1559. But 
there is no certainty. 

The first Hayton register, if ever it were, covered nearly 
a hundred years—from 1538 to 1620. In the latter year it 
was succeeded by thesecond or earliest remaining book, now 
to be examined, which carries on the three events of life for 
another hundred years, down to 1722. ‘This is a book of 
paper, not parchment, and it has been very badly kept. The 
covers are gone, the book itself is nearly broken through the 
middle, the beginning and end are so dog-eared that little 
can be made of them. The baptisms come first, and the 
first five or six leaves of them are undecypherable through 
these causes. The names of Hayton, Fenton, Talkin, 
How, and Head’s Nook, however, soon appear; and most 
of the familiar surnames of the district, as Milbourne, 
Noble, Robinson, Thompson, Knight, Dixon, Railton, 
Mulcaster, Hill, Bird, and Newton occur from the first. 
The entries at first were made entirely in Latin, but about 
the year 1640 the Latin begins to be mixed with English: 
this continues for about ten years, until the English finally 
prevails. Many of the entries refer to cases of illegitimacy, 
and in this early register there is one prevailing form, in 
which such baptisms are recorded. The following is a very 
early specimen, in mixed Latin and English, of the end 
of the year 1640: — 


‘“‘ Anna filia Thome Maxwell de How et Thomasine Milbourne de 

. male genitus (sic) baptizata fuit xxi die Decembris: and 

one Maxwell his brother have faithfullie promised the Curate of 

Hayton that the child shall not be troublesome to the parish neither 
for meate, drink, lodging, or apparel.” 


This formula is varied occasionally by adding the amount 
of 
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of the surety, and other additions or omissions of words 
or phrases. The following is a very full specimen from 
the year 1664 : — 

‘“‘ Annas, the daughter of John Earl of Cumwhitton and Isabell 
Hall of the Faugh, a bastard, baptised the same daie of December: 
and the said John Earl and Edward Hall of the Faugh hath engaged 
themselves, their heirs and assignees to the minister in the behalf of 
the parish in one hundred pounds that the said Childe shall not 
trouble the parish neither for meate, drink, lodging, bedding, or ap- 


parel during its natural life. Witness to this engagement John Hall 
of Head’s Noke, and . . . . George Nobleals Hall . . .” 


In one instance this kind of entry occurs in the case of 
a lawful child. 

The names of Hetherington, Graham, Tinniswood, 
Hodgson, Bowman, and Coxon begin to be more numer- 
ous about 1665. From about the same date the names of 
Scholick, Maudlin, Baxter, Westgate, Atkinson, Baty, 
and Toppin occur not unfrequently, and it would be pos- 
sible to give the dates at which some of the localities, 
steads, and holdings are first found; such as Gelt Mill, the 
Dubb in Fenton, the Nook in Hayton, Greenwell, Moss 
Know, and soon. Among the names of the regular inhabi- 
tants there are one or two which seem almost to have a 
foreign sound: Gordon, for instance, and Steward. These 
were chance comers; and chance comers were carefully 
noted in those times: the register informing us that the 
one of them was a dragoon, the other a ‘‘tinker and 
spooner.”’ Dissenters and papists were also noted through- 
out the registers, as, for instance, in 1716 we read of “‘ John 
Brown of Hayton, a dissenter,” having his child baptised ; 
and one entry of this sort of the year 1699 1s curious : — 


** Deborah, daughter of Isaac Hall of the Head’s Noke, a dissenter, 
bapt. Feby 22nd by a dissenting minister.” 


It might be thought at first that the dissenting minister 
baptised the child in the church, but it was not so. The 
register aimed at recording something of every child born 

in 
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in the parish. When there was nothing to record but the 
birth (as in the case of still-born children) it recorded the 
birth, but it was preferable to record a baptism, if there 
was one to record, wheresoever it might have been per- 
formed. | 

The baptismal part of the register ends in 1722, and the 
next two pages are taken up by “‘A trew Account of the 
Church Stock of Hayton, what and in whose hands, this 
May the roth 1697.” This account is divided into the 
four townships of Hayton, How, Fenton, and Faugh and 
Head’s Nook: it contains nothing of public interest. The 
whole church stock came to £6 r4s. 11d. 

This is followed by a memorandum, unfortunately dog- 
eared, that 

‘John Hall of the Head’s Nook, by his last will and testament, 
left to the Parishners of Heads Nook, Faugh, and Moss (Know ?) 
the sum of five pounds, the use whereof was to be 12d the pound 
yearly, and to defray the charges of church repairs for the three town- 
ships aforesaid, so far as it extends: and Isaak Hall, son of the said 
John Hall, hath this day entered into security to pay to the Church- 
wardens of Hayton Parish, or any one of them successively the sum 
of five shillings yearly after the date hereof, and hereby binds his 
heirs and executors to doso. In witness whereofthe said Isaak Hall 
hath hereunto put his hand this September the 23d, 1706, 

Isaac Hall 
Witnessed by Chris. Rickerby curate.” 

The second part of the register contains the burials from 
1620. In this part the English begins in 1636, when there 
are two entries. The Latin is then resumed till 1639, 
after which there is a mixture nearly to the end of the 
book, but English predominates from the beginning of 
1644. The names of Bulman and Warwick, which are 
still well-known in the district, are of early occurrence here. 
It sounds curious to read in burial entries the nick-names 
that were familiarly used to distinguish individuals. Thus, 
we have 

‘*Thomas Milbourne, als Tomm Goud, de How sepult. fuit 16 Ap. 


1620.” 
‘“* Thomas 
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‘‘Thomas Milbourne, als Tripping Tom, of Fenton buried the 4th. 
of August 1647.” 

These appellations are found in other parts of the register, 
in the baptismal part for instance. The same may be said 
of the notes of trades or occupations. Asa rule, the oc- 
cupation of a person is not given, nearly all being agricul- 
turalists, but certain trades seem to have been carefully 
noted down: weavers, spinners, joiners, millers, labourers, 
colliers, shoemakers, and smiths. It might be possible to 
make from the register a list of the successive blacksmiths 
of Hayton. 

After the burial of ‘‘ Thomas Fiddler, miller of the How 
Mille,” in January, 1655, there is a blank of nearly a page. 
This is followed on the next page by the note, in a large 
strange hand, upside down, 

‘* And they came there when Sir Edward Walpool was there, and 
he said unto them, you are very impudent to come into my presence 
again.” 

To what this may refer I know not. It is followed by 
some Churchwarden’s accounts, and the rest of the page 
is used up, rather irregularly, by inserting three baptisms 
of 1675, which might have been searched for in vain if 
they had ever been wanted. Then the burials go on again 
at 1656, and proceed to the middle of 1703, when Mr. 
Rickerby, the curate, not having had any burial to record 
for nearly a year, inserted a bastardy baptism in the usual 
form, of the date of September 9, 1704. This is the more 
curious in that the same entry occurs in the proper place 
among the baptisms; so that this is a duplicate entry. 

The third part of the book contains the marriages, be- 
ginning with 1620. Here the English prevails over the 
Latin about 1653, after a long struggle. In this part there 
are the records of two collections that were made in the 
church for distant charities; the former (which I cannot 
wholly make out) reads : — 

peomecicd 10 y Parish oF -. <... “In. . . '. Gisborough in 

the 
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the north of our . . . of Yorks. in the parish church of Hayton 
the 25 daie of June 1665, one shilling three pence half pennie. Th. 
Knight curat, Tho. Railton and Jo. Wesquoth churchwardens.””* 


Immediately under this is entered : 
‘“‘ Collected for the fire at London in the parish of Hayton xxiid ob.” 


Such is the oldest of the Hayton registers. It is punc- 
tually followed by a thin paper book, half of which is taken 
up by Churchwarden’s accounts, while the other half car- 
ries on the baptisms, marriages, and burials from 1722 to 
1730. It is evident that this book was abandoned as a regis- 
ter in the latter year, and, after lying about fora year or two, 
was taken by the Churchwardens for an account book in 
1733, for which it was used at intervals for forty years. 
Among the contents of it there is a curious contract in 
the year 1773 between the Churchwardens and one Thomas 
Wharton of the Faugh, ‘for letting the poor for a year” 
to the latter. In the days before the Unions, the parish 
poor-house of Hayton was at Street House, where the 
same building still stands, and it is to this that the con- 
tract between the Churchwardens and Thomas Wharton 
has reference. A vestry meeting was called for the pur- 
pose, and conditions were entered into between the church- 
wardens and overseers on the one part, and Thomas 
Wharton on the other. The parish officers were to find 
bedding and apparel for the paupers, but Thomas Wharton 
was to mend their clothes and stockings, and to be allowed 
five shillings for the purpose. A child not a year old was 
to be counted as one person with the mother, and to be fed 
and clothed by the parish; and if a pauper died in the 
house he was to be buried at the expense of the parish. 
Thomas Wharton was to find sufficient meat, drink, wash- 
ing, lodging, and firing for the paupers, to the satisfaction 












i _— a 








* From the Brampton Registers, October the 2nd, 1664: ‘‘ Collected in our 
Brampton Church for Harry Lisley of Gisborough in the north riding of Yorke 
wollen draper & kept in our hands & not Demanded till June 18th 1665.”—Vide 
postea Appendix to this paper. F 
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of the parish officers, who were to visit the house as often 
as they pleased. He was to receive a yearly salary of 
twelve pounds ten shilling, and the weekly allowance of 
one shilling and two pence for every pauper; but if a 
pauper stayed under a week, a deduction was to made ac- 
cordingly. On these terms Wharton was declared Master 
of the Workhouse. 

The third register of Hayton is a parchment book in 
good preservation. It cost sixteen shillings, and was 
bought by John Collings of Fenton, from Edward Atkin- 
son in May, 1730. It contains baptisms and burials from 
1730 to 1810: the marriages only go down to 1753. The 
fly page contains the following note — 


‘* Jane Curry was declared excommunicated Decem. the t1oth 1732, 
by Hugh Brown Curate of Hayton.” 


The change from the old style to the new style in com- 
puting time, which took place in 1752, is exactly marked 
in this register, and the year thenceforth begins with 
January, instead of beginning, as before, on the 26th of 
March. 

In this register the curious nick-names, of which I have 
spoken before, are numerous. ‘Thus we read of Elizabeth 
Atkinson commonly called Betty Post; of William Mil- 
bourne of Hayton, commonly called Geordy’s Willie; of 
Joseph Milbourne of How, called Huddam Job. John Mil- 
bourne of How is called Carlatton John; Thomas Graham 
of Edmund Castle, is recorded as Aaron’s Town Tommy, 
from a locality in the parish of Brampton; Harry of the 
How was the common appellation of Henry Milbourne of 
Talkin; Robert Bell, a batchelor of Castle Carrock, was 
known as Roby Gransire; and Thomas Graham of Hay- 
ton, as Charley Tom. Such appellations as Clogger Willy, 
or Smith Thomas, are derived from the occupations of the 
persons who bore them. ‘‘ Jack the Fisher” and ‘‘ Long- 
pack” have a foreign sound, and were borne respectively 

B 3 by 
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by John Bell, a poor man from York, who lived at Hayton, 
and by George Graham a labourer. But most of these 
names are taken from localities, or are a sort of family dis- 
tinction which was found necessary when the same sur- 
name was common to so many. They seem to have been 
formed in general by taking the Christian name of the 
father or mother, and the Christian name of the person, 
or rather the familiar abbreviations of both, and putting 
them together.* Thus, we find Thomas Graham of Hayton, 
turned into Charley Tom; John Brown, into Martha John; 
William Graham of Bygill, into Charley Will; and Thomas 
Jackson of Hayton, into Jonathan Tom. 

In this register may be noted two or three places of 
which there is not (I think) mention made in the older 
registers. Close Head is one of these, and Towtop another: 
and also Toppin, or Topping, Castle, of which the first 
mention is made in 1790, at which time it was inhabited 
by John Harding, a tailor. There are also several records 
of a place called ‘“‘ above the church.” We read of ‘‘ John 
Brown above the church,” in 1732; and ten years later, of 
‘Jonathan Dixon, above the church.” 

From first to last in these registers there are frequent en- 
tries referring to Edmond Castle. The earliest that I have 
observed is the baptism of John Graham, in 1656. Edmond 
Castle seems originally to have been a place inhabited by 
several families at one time, and not only so, but by more 
than one family of the same name atthe sametime. Thus, 
there seems to have been more than one family of Grahams 
there, as we read of a son of Thomas Graham and a son of 
John Graham, both of Edmond Castle, being baptised in the 
same year, 1717. We find mention of some Dixons there 
also, and of these also, there seems to have been more than 
one family, as we read of a son of Christopher Dixon, anda 
son of Thomas Dixon being baptised in the same year, 1702. © 


—_—————— ee — ——— 


* T owe this observation to the Rev. H. Whitehead, Vicar of Brampton. 
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We also read, in 1729, of a Joseph Harrison of Edmond 
Castle, ‘‘ belonging to the parish of Swartdale,” being 
buried. We read of John Nixon of Edmond Castle about 
1765, and of a Joseph Reed about the sametime. The 
Grahams, however, seem to go on uninterrupted through- 
out. The most curious entry of them is the burial of 
two John Grahams, who were both bachelors, and were 
buried six years after one another. ‘‘ John Graham of 
Edmond Castle, a Batchelor aged 61,” in 1771; followed, 
in 1777, by the burial of ‘“‘ John Graham of Edmond 
Castle a Bachelor.” 

Of Stonehouse, the first mention is, I think, in 1734, 
when it was in the possession of Robert Maudlin. The 
present building of the name was not erected until very 
much later. 

I may conclude with one or two general observations on 
these registers. 

1. The curates or ministers of Hayton very seldom 
signed their names, but the succession of them, and the 
dates of their cures, may be determined approximately by 
chance references. Thomas Knight was curate in 1668 
and in 1673. George Hodgson succeeded him; he was a 
bad writer, or at least he used very bad ink. Christopher 
Rickerby was curate in 1698, and still remained in 1716. 
Hugh Browne probably succeeded him in or before 1732, 
and remained a long time, to 1755. From an old Banns 
Book which is in the church it appears that he was followed 
by William Townley and John Aspinwell, who only re- 
mained to the middle of the next year. Edward Wills, 
the next incumbent, began in 1756: he was a pluralist, 
holding Cumwhitton with Hayton, and was buried in 1804. 
Joseph Pattison, who followed, only remained a year, and 
was succeeded by Richard Hair, who lasted to 1819 and 
was buried here. He wasa very elegant penman. Richard 
Rice succeeded after two years, in 1821, and George Toppin 
in 1836. 
) 2. Lhe 
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2. Thecurates of Hayton appear to have had from of old 
the obligation, right, or privilege of attending the general 
Chapters of Carlisle. Notices of the general Chapters being 
held occur from the first, sometimes year by year, some- 
times with breaks; and when these fail there are often 
notices of copies of the year’s register having been given 
into the Consistory Court; but, as the two things never 
occur in same year, it may be perhaps concluded that the 
one was substituted for the other. The following table will 
exhibit this :— 
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APY BN DEX. 


The collection mentioned above* was most probably consequent on a Fire Brief. 
Similar entries are made in the registers of Greystoke, Dufton, and Askham:— 

‘October the nynth 1664. Collected in the whole Parish of Greystock for Henry 
Lysle . . . the sum of Twenty Three Shillings and Three Pence.” 

‘© Collected in ye Pish Church of Dufton the 16th Day of October 1664 for Henry 
Lisle of Gisborough the sume of Six Shillings and Sixpence.” 

“Collected in our pischurch of Askham the oth of 8bre 64 for ye use of Henry 
of Gisbrough the sume of 2s,, 6 ob: by us Lancelot Hutchinso Vicar ibidem.” 


Joh Co ; Churchwardens. 


These three entries, together with the one given in the text, form a good illustra- 
tion of the way in which information may be derived from a collation of Parish 
Registers. The hiatus of the locality in the Greystoke Register is supplied by the 
extracts from Dufton and Askham, and Lisle’s trade is supplied to us by the more 
copious Brampton entry. 


THOMAS LEES. 





* Ante, pp. 429, 430. 
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ArT. XXXII.—The Milburns of Talkin. By the Rev. H. 
WHITEHEAD, M.A., Vicar of Brampton. 
Communicated at Brampton Old Church, August 28th, 1879. 


ALKIN is a township of the parish of Hayton. But it 
appears, from examination of the Hayton and Bramp- 
ton registers, the former of which begins at 1620, and the 
latter at 1663, that in the seventeenth century it was the 
rule for Talkin people to be buried at Brampton, and the 
exception for any of them to be buried at Hayton. The 
Talkin tradition on the subject is that the forest which 
formerly existed between Talkin and Hayton was infested 
with wolves, which funeral cavalcades from Talkin did not 
care to encounter. Of course, though wolves may have 
survived in Cumberland later than in some other parts of 
England, they had disappeared long before the seventeenth 
century. Yet I would not on that account say that the 
practice of burying the Talkin dead at Brampton has not 
come down from a time coeval with wolves in England. 
The forest, at that time, let alone the wolves, must have 
been well nigh impassable for cavalcades of any kind. In 
the seventeenth century it was in the same condition, ¢.g., 
**March 22, 1625, Hewing a way for the coach beyond 
Gelt bridg is iiuj4’”’* The Gelt itself must have been no 
slight obstacle before the erection of the present bridge, 
which Mr. Cory thinks, from its appearance, was built 
about the middle of the last century; and if I may hazard 
an opinion as to the exact date, I would fix it at 1763, 
because the last burial at Brampton from Talkin was in 
May of that year. 
From the beginning of the eighteenth century, however, 





* Lord William Howard’s Housebook, edited by Rev. G. Ornsby for the‘Surtees 
Society, p. 228. 


down 
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down to that year, 1763, more of the Talkin folk were 
buried at Hayton than in the previous century, in which, 
indeed, only two persons from Talkin had been buried at 
Hayton. ‘The older Talkin families adhered the latest to 
Brampton as their burying-place. Thus, of twenty-seven 
Talkin persons recorded as having been buried at Hayton, 
from 1620 to 1763, only one was a Milburn; whereas, of 
eighty-seven persons from Talkin buried at ‘Brampton, 
from 1663 to 1763, as many as forty-six were Milburns. 
The Milburns, who perhaps derived their name from a 
stream in Talkin, still called the Mill Beck, seem to 
have formerly outnumbered ali the other inhabitants of 
the township. The name appears as far back as 1224, 
in which year the vicar of Irthington was William de 
Meleburn. In an Inquisition, taken in the thirty-first 
year of the reign of Elizabeth (1589), is this item : —‘‘ The 
late Lord Dacres and his ancestors have used to allow for 
a schoolemaster to teach a grammar school in the towne 
of Brampton the yearly stipend of £6 13s. 4d., the which 
hath ever since been continued and allowed, and one 
Jeffery Milnebourne 1s now the schoolemaster.” In the 
seventeenth century the name ‘“ Milborn” was prevalent 
in Brampton, and several times occurs among the church- 
wardens. A Jeffery Milborn was churchwarden in 1673. 
Jefferey is not a common name in the register, and seems 
to stamp the churchwarden as a descendant of the school- 
master. It also seems to connect at least some of the 
Milburns of Brampton with their namesakes at the Howe 
in Hayton, at Greenwell, which is close to Talkin, and at 
Talkin itself, at which three places the registers show there 
were Jeffery Milburns in the seventeenth century. The 
early Hayton register teems with Milburns of the Howe, 
some of them having a Christian name, Randal, also sug- 
gestive of relationship to the Milburns of Talkin. One 
Randal Milburn, of the Howe, is indebted for the pre- 
servation of his name, and for a brief memoir, to Lord W. 

Howard, 
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Howard, who in a report made in pursuance of a Royal 
Commission, entitled ‘‘ A Brief Survey and Certificate of 
Disordered Persons in Cumberland,” dated April 30th, 
1618, mentioned ‘‘ Randall Milburn, of the Howe in Haiton, 
outlawed of murther, banished into Ireland, and after re- — 
torned, by what warrant we knowe not.” Murder in those 
days did not necessarily imply all that is understood by it 
now. It might often have been nothing more than the un- 
toward result of a free fight, and such we may reason- 
ably infer it to have been on the part of Randal Milburn, 
as his lordship continued—“ Hee liveth in a quiete fashion 
with his neighbours, and noe fault found with him, nor 
any waie suspected now to be of badd behavior.” A 
Talkin namesake and contemporary of Randal Milburn of 
the Howe appears to have been a useful man to Lord 
William Howard :— ‘“‘ Tawlkin, June 14, 1612: Rec. of 
Randy Milburn, bayly there, as parcell of the yssues of his 
office, vi.” Hecollected rents and tithes for his lordship: 
he bought hops for him, ‘“‘D. hundred hops xxviijs;” he 
bought him “ suger;”’ he sold him a kid, ‘‘an other kid, 
vjd;”’ he received for him “2 of oligants, + of pennes, 
3+ of refined currants, + of midling currants.” He had 
a son who fetched and carried for Lord William: ‘‘ Randy 
Milburn’s boy, xyd;”’ “‘ R. Milburn’s boy, bringing a glass of 
rose water from Carlyle, vjd.”” The duties of a bailiff in 
those days would seem to have been of a miscellaneous 
character. Lord William had a number of such officers, 
apparently one in each parish, probably a farmer, who in 
his own neighbourhood was a sort of factotum for his 
lordship, under the superintendence of the house steward 
at the castle, whose name in 1618 was Widmerpoole. 
That Randal Milburn was a farmer is likely from the fact 
of his residing at Netherton. In 1623, he was probably 
dead, as the bailiff in that year was Robert Milburn, and 
the farmer at Netherton was Thomas Milburn, who held 
the farm with two other persons, Andrew and Henry Hodg- 

son, 
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son, the three collectively paying a rent of {20 a year. 
In 1633, the Hodgsons had left Netherton, and Thomas, 
George, and Randal Milburn were paying £20 a year 
for Netherton and Tarne End. A later glimpse of the 
Milburns of Netherton is afforded by the Brampton regis- 
ter: — ‘‘ Bartholimew Milborn of Netherton buread ye 26 
Jan. 1681.”’ Other traces of them may perhaps be found 
in the Hayton register; * for though it was formerly the 
rule for Talkin people to be buried at Brampton, they 
seem to have invariably resorted to their parish church for 
baptism. ‘The only Talkin child registered as having been 
baptised at Brampton was “ John, son of Thos. Milburn of 
ye Ashe, July 3, 1722.” The Ash was formerly the name 
of the land adjacent to the present parsonage. Tarne End 
has been mentioned as occupied by a Thomas Milburn in 
1633, and the Brampton register shows that there was 
still a Thomas Milburn there in 1723. 

But Tarne End, The Ash, and Netherton do not exhaust 
the list of farms in or near Talkin held in the seventeenth 
century by members of the Milburn clan. There isin the 
Brampton register frequent mention of Milburns at the 
Hillhouse in Talkin. They first, however, come under our 
notice in the person of one John Milburn, of Hillhouse, 
hanged through the instrumentality of Lord William 
Howard in 1618. He may have been no worse than many 
of his neighbours, not a few of whom in those days were 
‘‘ disordered persons.” Of his descendants, at all events of 
Milburns of the Hillhouse, many rest in Brampton church- 
yard. They disappear from the register with “‘ Ann, of 
Henry Milburn, of Hillis,” whether wife or daughter not 
stated, ‘‘ buried March 18, 1722.” 

The earliest Talkin Milburn of whom we have any 
record was one William Milborne, alleged, in a memorial 





* “Elizabeth danghter of Henry Milburn of Netherton bap Oct 10, 1682,” and 
** Bartholomew son of Henry Milburn of Netherton bap Aug 7, 1684” (Hayton 
register); no doubt, grand-children of the “ Bartholimew Milborn” of the Bramp-_ 
ton register. 


C3 addressed 
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addressed to Queen Elizabeth in 1587, to have been turned 
out of his house ‘‘ because that he had become tenant to 
Francis Dacre,’’ which means that he had persisted in re- 
garding Mr. Dacre as his landlord. It took a long time 
to root out the old feeling of allegiance to the Dacres. 
Fven when Francis Dacre had disappeared from the scene 
many of the tenants raised disturbance upon their own 
account. ‘‘On one occasion they assembled in consider- 
able numbers at Gelt Bridge to encourage each other in 
opposition to Lord William’s claim to grant leases upon 
. payment of an arbitrary fine”? (Housebook p. XXXVII). 
This was in 1613, and the number of persons who thus 
assembled was 200. They chose the place of meeting as 
being that ‘‘where their auncestors had in tymes past 
fought a battel against the late Queen’s forces on the parte 
of Leonard Dacre, thereby the rather to invite and persuade 
them by the memorie thereof ’ (Appendix p..426)./ ** Pius 
tumultuous assemblage was made a Star-chamber matter, 
and the ringleaders were severely punished”’ (p. XX XVII). 
What happened to the rank and file we can only conjec- 
ture from a long list of items in Lord William Howard’s 
Housebook, under the heading of ‘‘ law charges”’ for the 
year 1613, one of which is: — ** To Mr. Tulley for coppying 
out totum processum versus Milburn, 1s.’’ In the absence 
of Christian name or residence we cannot localize the par- 
ticular Milburn against whom this processus was directed. 
Already we have found Milburns at Brampton, The How, 
Greenwell, Netherton, The Ash, Hillhouse, and Tarne End; 
to whom must be added, on the authority of the Brampton 
register and Lord William Howard’s Housebook, the Mil- 
burns of Scarrow Hill and Kirkhouse, and, on that of the 
histories of Cumberland, Mr. Leonard Milburn, rector of 
Castlecarrock from 1589 to 1636. The Housebook has 
also the following entry :— ‘‘ Nov. 19, 1620. Payd to Sr 
Thomas Milburn, clarke, late Curate of Cumwhitton, for 
serving the cure thear since my Lord’s entrance to the 
same xxxs’’ (p. 219.) 


Of 
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Of Leonard Milburn, Rector of Castlecarrock, the only 
circumstance recorded in the histories is that of his selling, 
in 1624, a coach and four horses to Lord W. Howard, for 
£30, of which transaction the editor of the Housebook 
has the following explanation: —‘‘ We may fairly pre- 
sume that Mr. Leonard Milburn was selling the coach and 
horses, which had belonged to his brother, Bishop Milburn, 
who died in 1624.” Richard Milburn, the bishop, had 
formerly been rector of Sevenoaks, in Kent, and chaplain 
to Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of James I., who 
‘‘affected and respected him above all the rest of his 
chaplains for his learning, good carriage, and profitable 
preaching ”’ (Wood’s Athene). Of his preaching there may 
still be extant a specimen, since in 1607, whilst rector of 
Sevenoaks, he published a sermon, preached at a ‘‘ metro- 
political visitation,” on the subject of ‘‘ The Imposition of 
Hands,” from the text, ‘‘ Lay hands suddenly on no man” 
(I. Timothy v. 22). But as no copy of this sermon is in 
the Chapter Library at Carlisle, or in the Library at Rose 
Castle, we must take Prince Henry’s word for the profit- 
ableness of Richard Milburn’s preaching, which we may 
safely do, as the Prince was an able and good man. In 
1611, in which year Prince Henry died, Richard Milburn 
was appointed Dean of Rochester. In 1615, he became 
Bishop of St. David’s, and in 1620, Bishop of Carlisle. 
He was educated at Winchester school, and at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and is stated in Nicolson’s History 
of Cumberland to have been “‘ born at Utterbank in Gils- 
land.” There is no such place as Utterbank in Gilsland ; 
but there is in Talkin, in the barony of Gilsland, a place 
now called Hullerbank, but formerly Ullerbank, which may 
easily, by a writer unacquainted with the locality, have 
been corrupted into Utterbank. If Bishop Milburn was 
born at this place, we should expect to find it connected 
with the name of Milburn in the Hayton and Brampton 
registers; which is what we do find; e¢.g., ‘‘ Christopher, 

filius 
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filius Roberti Milburn de Ullerbank, bap Oct 1632;” 
‘* Thomas, son of Randolph Milburn, of Ullerbank, bap 
Sept. 1640; ” and ‘*‘ Estor, daughter of Leonard Milburn, 
of Ullerbank, bap Jan. 24, 1665” (Hayton register). This 
Leonard Milburn, probably a brother of Christopher, had a_ 
son Robert, who by an indenture, dated March roth, 1687, 
in which he describes himself as ‘‘sonne of Leonard Mil- 
bourne late of Hullerbank carpenter,” releases for the sum 
of £13 allhis interest, right, &c., inthe property at Huller- 
bank to Randall Milbourne, of Hullerbank, carpenter, ap- 
parently the above-mentioned Randolph, father of Thomas, 
and probably a brother or cousin of the elder Robert. 
What became of Randolph, is not recorded; but his 
wife ‘‘ Saray,” in 1669, and his son Thomas, in 1701, 
were buried at Brampton, where three of Thomas’s child- 
ren also were buried in 1696, 1699, and 1700. Thomas 
Milburn is described in the Brampton register, by the 
vicar, Mr. J. Cockburn, as a Quaker, which was perhaps 
the reason why Mr. Cockburn registered the burials of 
his three children without any Christian names, though 
* Randall, son of Thomas Milburn, of Ullerbank,” was 
baptised at Hayton in 1686. The last of the Milburns 
of Ullerbank, whom we can trace in the registers, was 
*Thomasin Milburn, buried on May 4, 1723;’’* soon 
after which date the farmhouse which they had occupied 
must have passed into other hands, for on the lintel of 
its front door are carved the initials “I. H.” and the 
date 1739, in which very year the Brampton register in- 
troduces to our notice *‘ Isaac Holme of Ullerbank,’’ whose 
son John was buried at Brampton on December Ist in that 
year. 

The Milburns gradually disappeared from all the outlying 
houses in Talkin, and are now represented only by a single 

* But where buried, it is difficult to say, as the registers would lead us to infer 
that she was buried both at Hayton and Brampton:— * Thomasin Milburn, of 


Hullerbank, buried May 4, 1723 ” (Hayton Register); ‘Thomasin Milburn, 
widow, buried May 4, 1723’ (Brampton Register). 


family 
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family in the village, the head of which is Mr. John Mil- 
burn, joiner. The present scarcity of Milburns in Talkin 
is not attributable to any decay of the race, as their name 
still abounds in Cumberland; and it seems strange that so 
few of them should now be found in the township which 
was formerly almost entirely peopled by their clan. Under 
these circumstances it is interesting to be able to recognise 
in John Milburn a genuine representative of the original 
Talkin stock. His father, Robert Milburn, who died in 
1861, aged 85, was the son of that Philip Milburn whose 
name, with several other names, appears on the tablet in 
Hayton church, which records the re-building of the church 
in 1780, and who in the Hayton churchwardens’ accounts 
for that year is described as ‘‘ Constable of Talkin.” He 
died in 1821, at the ageof 76. ‘Turning to the date of his 
baptism (1745) in the Hayton register we find him described 
as ‘*the son of Thomas Milburn of Talkin,” who is easily 
identified with the original owner of a pocket-book (now 
in the possession of John Milburn) in which are recorded 
the births of his six children, viz., five daughters and one 
son, ‘‘ Philip, born Jan. 25th, 174s.” From the same 
pocket-book we have a glimpse of a lawsuit against the 
Earl of Carlisle, towards the expenses of which Thomas 
Milburn recorded in 1761 that he had paid his ‘‘ 8th and 
oth assessments.” The only hint we have as to the charac- 
ter of this suit is supplied by an earlier entry, which re- 
corded the first collection ‘‘for to support ye Law Sutte 
betwixt ye Lord and ye tenins in Gilsland.’”’ Each assess- 
ment cost Thomas Milburn 25s., and the fourth and fifth 
collections he described as made ‘‘ when gooing to London 
fora Tryall.”” The collectors of these assessments were 
Isaac Holme and Robert Tiniswood. Inthe pedigree now 
being traced, Thomas Milburn’s pocket-book is our best 
interpreter of the register, which indeed informs us of the 
burial of a Philip Milburn in 1752, but who or what he 
was we should not have known had not Thomas Milburn 

recorded 
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recorded in his pocket-book: —‘‘ My dear father Philip 
Milbourne dyed July ye :2oth, 31752, aged 66.” ‘Phe 
longevity of the Milburns of this line should be noticed. 
John Milburn, still a strong man, is now in his 76th year. 
His father, Robert, died at 85; his grandfather, Philip at 
76; his great-great-grandfather, Philip, at 86; and his 
great-grandfather, Thomas, the owner of the pocket-book, 
who came between the two Philips, reached, as shown by 
his burial register and tombstone at Hayton, the patriarchal 
age of 92; he died in 1797. Besides the pocket-book, he 
left behind him a document, copied perhaps from a family 
bible belonging to his grandfather, who had written :— 
‘Philip Milburn, my son, and Elyzabeth Smyth, were 
marryed Nov. 26, 1691.”” Philip the first, born in 1666, 
was the eldest son of Thomas, called in the said document 
Thomas Milburn the elder, ‘‘ marryed to Mary his wife in 
1665.”’ They were the Thomas and Mary Milburn, whose 
names are inscribed on a plate, now in the possession of 
their descendant, John Milburn, which bears the date 1671, 
and the Milburn arms, ‘‘a chevron between three escal- 
lops:”’ the same as may be seen on the wall of the corn-mill 
at Armathwaite Castle, which before its purchase in 1846 
by Lord Lonsdale, was held by three generations of Mil- 
burns,* having been bequeathed to them by their kinsman, 
Robert Sanderson, whose brother William had bought it in 
1712 from its ancient possessors, the Skeltons. Thomas 
Milbourne the elder, ‘‘ born at Martinmas, in ye 12th yeare 
of ye rainge of King Charles ye First, 1640,” was the son 
of John Milbourne who died in 1665, but where buried the 
family documert does not state. The register supplies the 
omission—‘ John Milbourne, of Talkin, farmer, buryed at 


* IT an. indebted to Mr. R. S. Ferguson, for the following story :— Ata public 
dinner at the close of the last century, Milburn of Armathwaite Castle was Sheriff, 
and proposed the health of the Earl of Carlisle as his ‘‘ noble relative.’ ‘* How 
do you make that out?” said his lordship, astonished. ‘‘Why, your ancestor 
hanged mine,” said Milburn. From this, unless the Sheriff adopted an ancestor 
for the sake of a joke, it follows that the Milburns of Armathwaite were descended 
from the Milburns of Hillhouse in Talkin —H.W. 


Brampton 
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Brampton ye 25 of Aprill, 1665.» He was probably the 
‘‘John Milbourne at Towne End of Talkin,” whose son 
Robert is recorded in the Hayton register as baptised 
March 23rd, 1652; in which case Robert must have been 
one of the youngest of the family of which ‘‘ Thomas the 
elder,” born in 1640, was perhaps the eldest. ‘*‘ Towne 
End of Talkin,” points to residence in the village. But 
that does not help us to discover to which of his many 
contemporary namesakes the John Milbourne now arrived 
at was closely related. If the registers went back another 
hundred years we might be able to trace him and the 
bishop to a common origin. Yet it may be that even that 
period would not bring us to the stem from which they 
both sprang; for the further we go back, in the existing 
registers, the more numerous we find these Milburns of 
Talkin to have been. In the Hayton register, torn and 
mutilated as its earlier pages are, as many as ten different 
Milburn families may be counted as residing in Talkin be- 
tween 1639 and 1663. What acolony of Milburns in that 
one little township! Nowhere, perhaps, now in England, 
could be found such a preponderance of a single name, and 
doubtless, in these days of easy and rapid communication 
between different parts of the country, no such preponder- 
ance of any name in a township or parish will again occur. 
The dispersion of clans is, no doubt, a benefit to the com- 
munity at large, but will perhaps be found by the anti- 
quarians of two centuries hence to have somewhat spoilt 
the interest of the parish register. 
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ArT. XXXIII.—The Barony of Gilsland and its Owners to 
the end of the Sixteenth Century. By R.S. FERGUSON, 
Me Ao yldod en. 

Read at Naworth Castle, August 27th, 1879. 


MISLED by the monks of St. Mary’s of York, and by 
the pseudo-charter of Wetheral, our local historians 


have persisted in saying that William the Conqueror ap- | 


pointed Ranulph de Meschines Earl of Carleolium, Carliol, 
or Carlisle,* and they follow up this grave error by the 
equally grave one of deducing the titles of all the baronial 
estates in Cumberland, including that of Gilsland, from 
Ranulph de Meschines, whereas it is true only of two of 
them—Burgh and Lyddale. 

I need not, I hope, remind this Society that William the 
Conqueror and his ‘‘scums of Bretons” and “his rags of 
France,” had never any footing in this district, and that it 
was the Red King, who drove out Dolphin, ‘‘ who had 
previously governed the country,’’t and that the Red King 
established the present boundaries between England and 
Scotland. William Rufus retained the district in his own 
hands, but Henry I. granted it as the Earldom of Carleolium 
to Ranulph de Meschines.{ 

Ranulph or Randle de Meschines, de Micenis, or de Mesch 
was not one of those whose family came over with the 
Conqueror: § nor was ‘‘de Meschines” the name of either 





* They also persist in calling him Earl of Cumlerland, a name which does not 
appear in any record until the Pipe Rolls of 23 Henry II. There is this excuse, 
that the “Testa de Nevil,” written in time of King John, calls him ‘‘ Quondam 
dominus Cumbriz.” 

t The Saxon Chronicle, A.D. 1092. Readers must not forget that the district— 
the Earldom of Carleolium—included a large portion of what is now Westmorland, 
z.e., the Barony of Appleby. 

{£ Pipe Rolls Cumberland and Westmorland, published by Soc. Ant., New, p. 
xvi, et seq. Hodgson Hinde, Early History of Cumberland, Archzological Journal, 
Vol. 16,.p. 217. ’ 

§ [bid.—Also, Planche’s Companions of the Conqueror, Vol. II., p. 146. Liber 
Vitee Ecclesiz Dunelmensis, Surtees Society, Vol. 13, p. 78. Gilsland, Part I. p., 
23, by the late G. G. Mounsey. Proceedings Archzological Institute, Lincoln 
Volume, p. 257. 

his 
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his family, his estate, or his place of origin: his real name 
was ‘“‘de Brichsard ” otherwise ‘‘ de Briquessart,”’ and he 
was, or his father, also a Ranulph de Brichsart, Viscount 
or Sheriff of the Bressin in Normandy, and one or the 
other of them is stated to have rendered important ser- 
vices to Henry I. during a rebellion in that country. A 
former Viscount of the same Christian name, and probably 
of the same family, is mentioned by William of Poitiers, as 
amongst the Norman Nobles who conspired against the 
Conqueror on his accession to the Duchy—a fact which 
probably accounts for the absence of this name from any 
list of the Conqueror’s companions*. 

The Ranulph with whom we have to deal appears to 
have been styled Ranulph le Meschyn, or the cadet, or the 
Junior, that being the meaning of the term ‘‘ Meschyn.”t 
In his grant to the monks of Wetheral he is correctly 
denominated Ranulf Meschyn, which was Latinised into 
Ranulphus Meschinus, and retranslated into Ranulph de 
Meschines, the name we best know him by. His mother 
was Maud, sister of Hugh d’ Avranches, surnamed Lupus, 
Earl of Chester, and he married Lucia, daughter of Yvo 
Tailboiset and widow of Roger de Romara. 

Whatever was Ranulph’s claim on Henry I. he found his 
reward in the earldom of Carleolium. ‘This earldom was, 
(I am inclined, though with diffidence, to fancy) a greaty 
palatine jurisdiction, like the earldoms of Chester, Durham, 
Kent, and Shropshire: 


* Pipe Rolls, Cumberland, p. xvii. 

+ Gilsland, by G. G. Mounsey, Part I., p. 23. Robert Brus is called Meschin in 
the royal grant to the Abbey of Melrose. 

{ The idea that this Lucia was wife of Yvo Talboise is exploded: she was his 
daughter, but he married a Lucy or Lucia, who was a connection and heiress of 
Torold, an Englishman, and first recorded Lord of Spalding, in Lincolnshire. She 
is erroneously stated to be heiress of the Earls of Mercia. Yvo Tailboise was an 
Angevin.—Pipe Rolls, Cumberland and Westmorland, p. xvi., et seq. Planche’s 
Companions ot the Conqueror, Vol. II., p, 145. Duchetiana, pp. 136, 137. 
Descent of the Earldom of Lincoln, by John Gough Nichols: Archzological 
Journal, Lincoln Vol., p. 254, et seq. 

§ Stubbs’ Constitutional History, Vol. I., p. 271. 


[ne ‘‘Earldoms 
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‘¢ Earldoms in which the earls were endowed with the superiority of 
whole counties, so that all the landowners held feudally of them: in 
which they received the whole profits of the courts and exercised all 
the jura regalia, or royal rights, nominated the sheriffs, held their own 
councils, and acted as independent princes except in the owing of 
homage and fealty to the king.’’* | 


These earldoms were also part of the national defence, 
keeping the borders and coasts exposed to attack. Ranulph 
de Meschines portioned off the Border territory of his earl- 
dom into three baronies, Gilsland and Lyddale to guard 
the passes from Scotland by land, and Burgh to guard the 
approaches by sea; reserving to himself the districts less 
liable to irruption, thus, on a smaller scale, imitating the 
policy of the Crown in defending the kingdom by these 
great palatine jurisdictions. The barony of Gilsland he 
gave to his younger brother, William de Meschines, 
Lyddale to Turgis Brundis, a Fleming, and Burgh to 
Robert de Trivers, to whom he also gave the custody of 
the Forest of Cumberland.t 

Ranulph did not long hold his newly created dignity, for 
when Richard, Earl of Chester, with numerous other 
youthtul Norman nobles perished with Henry’s only son 
in the ‘‘ White Ship,” Ranulph succeeded to the earldom 
of Chester, and thereupon he surrendered the great fief of 
Carleolium to the king. 

To this day the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle enjoy the 
possessions in the valley of the Eden, which Ranulph le 
Meschyn gave to the monks of Wetheral, and his name 
survived for long in Rondalle-sete-hall, which is mentioned 
in the poem called the ‘‘ Anturs of Arthur,” whose scene 
is laid in Inglewood Forest. 


‘* Princes pruddust in palle 
Gay Gay-nour and alle 
They went to Rondalle-sete-Halle.” 


* Stubbs’ Constitutional History, Vol. I. p. 271. 
+ Testa de Nevil. Pipe Rolls, Cumberland, Ixi. 


Rondalle- 
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Rondalle-sete-Halle appears, on ancient maps,* to have 
been upon the Roman station at Plumpton in the vale of 
Petteril. It would appear from this, and from his grants 
to the monks of Wetheral, that Ranulph, from the strong- 
hold of Carlisle, made some lodgements up the river 
valleys —the higher country, perhaps, remaining in pos- 
session of those who held under, and maintained their 
allegiance, to the older rulers of the land, or to nobody at 
all. 

No new Earl of Carlisle or Carleolium was appointed in 
the room of Ranulph le Meschyn, and so no county pala- 
tinate of Carleolium with its own barons and courts has 
come down tous. The earldom of Carleolium was split 
into two, one portion—the Barony of Appleby—went to- 
wards making the county of Westmorland, that which 
remained constituted the county of Carleol,f which included 
the baronies of Gilsland, Burgh, and Lyddale. Henry I. 
subfeoffed the remaining portion of the county of Carleol 
into five new baronies—Copeland, or Allerdale above Der- 
went, Allerdale below Derwent, Wigton, Graystock, and 
Levington, reserving to the Crown the Forest of Ingle- 
wood{ and the City of Carlisle. 

Our enquiries to-day will be limited to the barony of 
Gilsland, with some incidental references however to Burgh 
and Graystock. 

William de Meschines, brother of Ranulph, to whom he 
owed both his barony and the greater part of his name, 
found Gilsland no bed of roses: he “‘ was not able, ” says 
Camden, “‘ to get it out of the hands of the Scots: for Gill, 
son of Bueth, held the greater part of it by force of 
arms.” William de Meschines, thus finding that he was 
the proprietor of the lion’s hide, while still on the lion’s 








* Gilsland, Mounsey, Part I., p. 23. Blomes’ Map of Cumberland, 1672. 
Speed’s Map, 1610, and others. 

Tt Pipe Rolls, 31, H. I., 1130. It was not called Cumberland until 23, Henry II., 
2177: 
{ I doubt if the Forest had the name of Inglewood so early as this: rather 
of Carleol—then of Cumberland—next of Inglewood. 

back 
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back, sought and received from Henry I., a compensation 
in the grant of the barony of Copeland,* and Gill, or 
Gilbert, son of Buet, continued to enjoy Gilsland until his 
death. The charter of Henry II., to which I shall pre- 
sently refer, proves this: it grants ‘‘ totam terram quam 
Gilbertus filius Boet tenut die quo fut vivus et mortuus, de 
guocumque illam tenuisset.”’t 

During the reign of Stephen the district now known as 
Cumberland was in the hands of the Scots. When Henry 
II. recovered it, he granted the barony of Gilsland to 
Hubert de Vallibus. And here, before I proceed to define 
the limits of the barony or to speak of Hubert de Vallibus 
and his long line of descendants, it would seem fitting to 
devote a minute or two to the Celtic owners of this great 
fief, which still records in its name of Gilsland, or Gill’s 
land, the name of him whom the Norman dispossessed ; and 
in Bewcastle, or Bueth’s castle, still survives the name of 
Bueth, or Buet, one of the race, but whether the father of 
Gille, or some descendant of later date, it is impossible to 
say—more probably the latter, for the inaccessible district 
of Bewcastle was never part of the barony held by De 
Vallibus or his descendants. Mr. Mounsey, who had 
access to the transcripts of the Chartulary of Lanercost 
in the Dean and Chapter Library at Carlisle, states{ that 
Gilles had a son called Wescop, who granted Denton to 
Beuth-barn, the son of Bueth, and from Robert, son of 
Bueth-barn, the Dentons of Denton and of Warnell are 
said to be descended; and I have a pedigree, compiled by 
the Rev. C. J. Denton, late of Askham, York, the evidences 
for which I hope some day critically to examine. 

But whatever we think of the pedigree by which the 
Dentons claim to be descended from Robert, son of Bueth- 
barn, the vitality of the blood of Hubert de Vallibus is 


* Pipe Rolls for Cumberland, lix. 
+ The grant is printed in Nicolson & Burn, Vol. II., p. 487. . 
{ Gilsland, p. 34. 7 
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undoubted. From the time of the grant to Hubert de 
Vallibus 

““The Barony of Gilsland descended from ancestor to heir, in an 
unbroken series, through the successive noble families of De Vallibus, 
Multon, Dacre, and Howard, down to its present possessor, the Earl 
of Carlisle. Never sold, never alienated, it has witnessed many 
strange vicissitudes in the fortunes of its lords, and is connected his- 
torically, as well as traditionally, with some of our most interesting 
national events.’* 


And here would seem the place to define, with more 
precision than has yet been done, the Barony of Gilsland. 


THE BARONY OF GILSLAND. 


The Charter of Henry II.ft granted to Hubert de Valli- 


bus ‘‘ totam terram quam Gulbertus filius Boet tenuit,” that is, 
all Gill’s land, or all Gilsland. The charter, also included 
by way of addition, (de incremento) Corby and Catterlen ; 
the last, a manor near Penrith, which was, down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, a possession of a branch 
of the family of De Vaux.f All these, Hubert De Vallibus 
was to hold to him and his heirs for ever, per serviciam duo- 
rum molitum, a technical expression implying that Hubert de 
Vallibus was to render to the king the military service due 
for two knight’s fees, that is, for each fee the service of a 
knight or fully armed horseman for forty days in the year.§ 
The boundariesof the district included inthe grant are given 
with great pretence of accuracy in the county histories,]|| 





* Gilsland, p. 35 

+ Printed in Hutchinson’s Cumberland, Vol. I., p. 47. Nicholson & Burn, Vol. 
II., p. 487. 

P Neecicon & Burn, ii., p. 394. Lyson’s Cumberland, pp. xcl., 412. 

§ Stubbs’ Constitutional History, 1., p. 264. Digby’s Historical Law of Real 
Property, pp. 30, 34, 51. The minimum of land constituting a Knight’s fee seems 
to have been early fixed at the area which was worth twenty pounds annual value. 

|| Hutchinson, Vol. I., p. 45. Nicolson & Burn, Vol. Il., p. 479. The 
Barony was surveyed in the years 1828-9-30, and I am indebted to J. 
Mounsey, Esq. for the loan of a large map made at that time, from which I have 
got much information. The boundaries of the Barony were riddenin 1840. lam 
indebted to Messrs. Carrick & Lee for the loan of a most valuable and minute 
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but you will the easier comprehend a rougher outline with 
names that may be found on the modern maps. 

Starting at the point where the Northsceugh beck runs 
into the Eden near Holmwrangle, the boundary runs up 
that beck, and over King Harry to the Croglin water, 
which it ascends to its head. There it turns due north, 
and runs to the boundary line separating Cumberland from 
Northumberland, which it joins at a point known as “ Tom 
Smith’s Stone.” From ‘‘Tom Smith’s Stone” to the 
head of the river Irthing, the eastern boundary of the 
Barony is coincident with that of the county, running 
across the fells, at one place defined by the watershed, at 
another by some mountain stream, until, by the Poltross 
beck, it joins the Irthing near Gilsland railway station, 
and thence ascends that river to its source. 

From Irthing Head, the boundary line of the Barony 
runs in a south-westerly direction, close under Bewcastle 
church, down the Kirkbeck into the White Line, and down 
the White Line into the Black Line, and down the Black 
Line to a point nearly opposite the Shank Castle. Here 
it turns more to the south, runs through the parishes of 
Kirklinton and Scaleby*, and by the Bishop’s Dykef to 





record of the riding, prepared by the late Mr. Carrick, and drawn, I am told, by 
Mr. Porteous of Kirkhouse and Woodside. From it IJ find that the boundaries of 
the barony given by Hutchinson, and by Nicolson & Burn, have been taken from 
a Book or Terrier preserved among the muniments of the Earl of Carlisle, entitled 
‘‘ The fielde book yt expresses all the Map Book for Gilsland Taken in 1603.” It 
has at foot a “memorand That this Book was shewed unto William Hayward at 
the tyme of his examination before me being the xvj day of June An. Dom, 1629 
Fr. Denham.” See the Household Books of Lord William Howard, Surtees 
Society, Vol. 69, p. 113. 

The “ fielde book ” of 1603 includes manors not included in 1840, as, for example, 
part of Kirklinton, Walton, &c. At present I have hardly the information to ex- 
plain, but suspect that in 1603 Lord William Howard may have claimed more 
than he could prove his title to. 

* No portion of the parishes, or of the manors, of Kirklington or Scaleby are 
now claimed as part of the Barony of Gilsland,—nor is the manor of Walton. I 
fancy that in 1603 these were disputed points. In 1840, the Earl of Carlisle did 
not even claim them.—See note immediately above. 

+ Also called the Baron’s Dyke—is a division between the manors of Crosby and 
Irthington, (?.¢., between the baronies of Linstock and Gilsland). The lords of 
Gilsland have advanced claims to the manor of Crosby, and the dyke may be the 
result of some compromise. 
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the Irthing, where it falls into Eden, and up Eden to 
Holmwrangle. 

Within the boundaries I have endeavoured to describe, 
the king gave Hubert de Vallibus the valuable franchises 
of “‘thol,” or the right to levy duty on imposts: of ‘‘theam,” 
or the right to compel a person in whose lands stolen or 
lost property was found to vouch to warranty, that is, 
to name the person from whom he received it: of ‘‘soc,” 
the right of holding a court: of ‘‘ sac,” the right of juris- 
diction in matters of dispute: of “‘ infanegenetheof,” the 
right of jurisdiction over a thief caught within these 
boundaries*. But the king’s bounty did not stop here: 
Hubert de Vallibus was to hold his possessions quietis ab 
omnt neutegeldo, free of the Noutgeld, or Cornage Rent, or 
Crown Rent, which was in Cumberland called ‘‘ Noutgeld,”’ 
from being paid originally in cattle, and figures in the Pipe 
Rolls for the County as ‘‘Geldum animalium.”t An entry 
in the Pipe Rolls for 2 Henry II. proves that Hubert de 
Vallibus was thus relieved from the annual payment of 
£18 13s. 3d., no trifling sum in the year 1156. 

The date of the charter which gave Gilsland to Hubert 
de Vallibus must have been about 1156. It could not have 
been earlier, as the county was up to then in the hands of 
the Scots. It is dated at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and wit- 
nessed by the Archbishop of York, the bishops of Lincoln 
and Durham, the Earl of Norfolk, and many others, all 
Normans by their names.t 





*® See, Quid sit Soche, et Sache, et Tol, et Theam, et Infangenthef. Printed in 
Stubbs’ Select Charters, p. 78. Digby’s History of the Law of Real Property, Pe 
20, nl. 

Tt Mr. Hodgson Hinde has knocked on the head the idea, adopted by Littleton, 
that “‘Cornage” had to do with blowing a horn. Pipe Rolls for Cumberland, 
xxvii. Professor Stubbs’ Select Charters, p. 538, gives Cornare, to blow a horn. 

~ R. Archiepiscopo Eborum, R. episcopo Lincolniz, H. Dunelmensi epis- 
copo; H. Comite Norfolcie, Comite Alberico, Comite Galfrido, Richardo de 
Lucy, Manass’ Biset dapifero, H. de Essex constabulano, Hugone de Morvil, 
Roberto de Dustanvill, Willielmo filio Johannis, Simone filio Petri, Nigello de 
Broch’, Willielmo Malet, Rogero filio Ricardi, Roberto de Stutevill, Turg’ de Rus- 
sedal, apud Novum Castrum super Tinam. 


THE 
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THE FIRST HOUSE.—DE VALLIBUS, OR DE VAUX. 


Hubert de Vallibus, the prepositus, the root of the genea- 
logical tree with whose branches I am about to deal, was 
a Norman. , 

The name ‘ De Vaux” is a territorial one derived from 
the family possessions in Normandy, the ‘‘ Terra de Valli- 
bus,” which the family held up to the reign of our King 
John.* 

‘“¢ Maistre Wace,” in the “‘ Romande Rou, makes no men- — 
tion of any member of this family as having accompanied 
the Conqueror to England, but more than one member 
found their way across the channel in the next few years. 

A pedigree among the Dodsworth MSS.f} gives Hubert, | 
Ranulph, and Robert as three brothers of the name of 
De Vallibus, but says nothing about their father’s name. 
It is, however, certain that in 1086 a Robert de Vallibus 
held Pentney, in Norfolk, under Roger le Bigod,t and there 
founded a Priory of Black Canons, and dedicated it to St. 
Mary Magdalene. His son Robert de Vallibus made a 
grant to the Priory of Castleacre in Norfolk, of a mill and 
meadows in Pentney. In that grant he mentions his 
brothers Robert Pinguis, Gilbert, and Hubert. Thus we 
have 


Robert de Vallibus of Pentney 1086. 
2 | 


I 3 4 


| ie ie | 
Robert. Robert Pinguis. Gilbert. Hubert. 


Again, in the great Roll of the Pipe, 31 Henry I., Robert 
de Vallibus is recorded in Norfolk as rendering £4 6s. 8d., 
that he may have the land of Hocton of the inheritance 
of his wife, whilst in the same Roll, under the heading 
‘* Chaerliolium” by which Cumberland was then desig- 

T MS., Dods., 45, fo. 28. dzd III., fo. 7, printed in Duchetiana, p. 257. 

~ Domesday Book. Blomfield’s Norfolk. Banks’ Extinct Baronage, Vol, I. 


p- 190. Mounsey’s Gilsland, p. 31. For Vauxs in general, see Wotton’s Baron- 
age, Vol. I., p. 76. 


nated 
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nated, the name does not occur. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that Robert, the eldest son, and his posterity 
continued to hold the original family estate in Norfolk,* 
and that Hubert, the youngest, was the valiant soldier who 
probably followed the fortunes of the young prince Henry 
in his long struggle with Stephen ; and who, after his acces- 
sion to the throne, accompanied him in his operations 
against the unruly chieftans whose castles he had to des- 
troy, and eventually, on the final cession of Cumberland 
by the Scots, received his reward in a grant of Gilsland.f 

Of Hubert de Vailibus, the first baron of Gilsland, we 
know but little beyond what I have already told. Hewas 
probably far advanced in years when he received the 
barony in 1156, or thereabouts. From the charter of 
Lanercost Priory we find that his wife’s name was Grecia, 
or Grace, and from the Pipe Rolls it would appear that he 
died in 1164, leaving two sons, or possibly three, Robert, 
Ranulph, and Roland.t Roland’s existence may be doubt- 
ful, but that of Ranulph is abundantly proved by the entries 
in the Pipe Rolls for 6 Richard L.9 

Robert de Vallibus, the second baron, fills a large space 
both in history and legend. He was the founder, in the 
year 1169, (not 1116, as stated on a tablet in the church,) of 
the Priory of Lanercost,|| and a most liberal benefactor to 








* See Mr. Mounsey’s Gilsland, p. 31. 

+ Our county historians make out that Ranulph de Meschines gave several 
members of the family of De Vallibus estates in Cumberland. Hubert de Vallibus 
established various branches of his family in Cumberland, at Catterlen for instance, 
but the other story is absurd. See Hodgson Hinde, Early History of Cumberland. 
Archeological Journal, Vol. 16, p. 217. Introduction to Pipe Rolls for Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, &c. Ferguson’s Lanercost, Transactions of this Society, Vol. 
I., p. 97. 

+ Pedigrees printed in Duchetiana, p. 257. 

§ An Inquisition in the Chartulary of Lanercost, Pt. xiii., No. 10. Transactions 
Royal Society of Literature, Vol. VIII., show Roland de Vallibus to be brother of 
Robert de Vallibus, the 4th Baron, not Robert the 2nd.. This is corroborated by 
a Charter Jbid, Pt. IV., No. 6. 

|| The tablet bears the following inscription: — “ Robertus de Vallibus filius 
Huberti Dns de Gilsland fundator Prioratide Lanercost Aodm 1116 A‘dargan uxor 
ejus sine prole. 

' Reverendus G. Story hujus Ec. 
Pastor Grato animo hunc lapidem posuit 1761.” 
Mr. Story’s gratitude clearly exceeds his historical knowledge, or probably his 
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it, as the Chartulary proves: so was Ada, his wife, who had 
great wealth of her own. She* was grand-daughter and 
heiress of Ranulph de Engayne, who was by marriage with 
Ebria de Trivers, lord of the great barony of Burgh. For 
her first husband Ada de Engayne married Simon de > 
Morville, by whom she had two sons, Roger and Richard. 
Simon de Morville had livery of the lands of Ranulph de 
Engayne in the 4th Henry II. (1158), and died in the 13th 
of that king (1165). The foundation charter of Lanercost 
shows that his widow was remarried to Robert de Vallibus in 
1169, when the Priory was founded. By her second marri- 
age she had no issue that survived their father; indeed, 
she was probably far advanced in years at the time of her 
marriage with Robert de Vallibus, for her great-grand- 
daughters were married women in 1205, as appears by 
the Pipe Rolls for that year. 

A well-known legend, told in our county histories, but 
traceable only to the Denton MSS., asserts that Robert de 
Vallibus founded the Priory in expiation for the murder of 


skill in reading old manuscripts. I have elsewhere (Transactions of this Society, 
Vol. I., pp. 98, 134,) gone into the question and hazarded a conjecture as to where 
Mr. Story got this date from. But I do wish the authorities would correct the date 
on the tablet; until that is done, people will trust to the lying marble, and believe 
the date it gives and swallow all the absurd consequences it imparts into local his- 
tory. 





* RoBerT DE Trivers Baron of Burgh. 


RANULPH DE ENGAYNE = Ebria de Trivers. 
Baron of Burgh. 


William de Engayne. 


1 2 
Stmon DE Morvitie = Ada de Engayne = Robert de Vallibus. 





Baron of Burgh. | | 2nd Baron of Gilsland. 
| | a son. 
Roger de Morville. Richard de Morville. d. v. p. 
di's.ip. 
Hugh de Morville =  Helwyse de Stuteville. 
gd PSvssok ea aeet Tee ee 
Ane sie | 
Richard de Lucy = Ada = Thomas de Multon. Johanna = Gernon 


See also a charter of Ada de Engayne to the Priory of Lanercost Pt. IJ. No. 11. 


and Pipe Rolls, Introduction. p. 1x1. 


Gilles 
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Gilles Bueth on the occasion of a tryst at Castlesteads. 
Camden remarks that no trace of this story can be found 
in the foundation charter of Lanercost. Hodgson Hinde 
says, ‘‘there seems no foundation for the story.’’** A close 
examinationt of it shows so many contradictions that we 
cannot do wrong in disbelieving it, and I hope it will be 
eliminated from future county histories, together with 
William the Conqueror, on whose alleged doings in Cum- 
berland it indeed hangs. 

Let us turn to the Pipe Rolls, and to the metrical 
chronicle of Jordon Fantosme for a little undoubted truth 
about Robert de Vallibus. In the 15 Henry II. (r169), 
Robert de Vallibus paid two marks for two knight’s fees 
towards the Aid for marrying the king’s daughter. In the 
18th of the same king, he paid 4os. for scutage, because 
he neither went to Ireland nor sent soldiers nor money. 
In the 21st he succeeded Robert de Carlisle, son of Troite, 
as Sheriff of Cumberland, and retained the office for ten 
years, until the 31st. Henry IL., z.¢c., from 1175 to 1185. 
His first year of office was an unfortunate one: 

‘Rob de Vaus nt reddidit Comp hoc anno de firma Comi- 
tatus ut dedebitis Regin hoc Comitatu neq3 uenit ut redderet. 
Nec Adam fit Truite deanno p’terito quia inde nich” recepat 
illo anno pp guerram vt dicit.”’ 

Adam Fitz Troite, or Fitz Truite, had been deputy sheriff 
for his father, Robert de Carleol, son of Truite, or Troite. 
The war, which prevented the sheriffs (past and present) 
from collecting the revenues of the king, was that which 
Henry II. sustained against his eldest son, and against 
William the Lion, King of Scotland, in 1173 and 1174. 
Robert de Vallibus was in command of the City and Castle 
of Carlisle, and the determined front he exhibited, impervi- 
ous alike to threats or bribes, checked the progress of the 


* Pipe Rolls for Cumberland, p. Ix. , 
+ See Lanercost, Transactions of this Society, Vol. I. p.97, where I have weighed 
the evidence for and against the story. 
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King of Scotland. Bullying and bribery were alike tried 
on De Vaus, and alike failed. Would he surrender the 
Castle of Carlisle, he should have more gold than ever his 
father Hubert de Vallibus liad heaped together; would he 
not surrender it, then he should loose his life and cause 
the death of his childrer. and friends. 

The parley between De Vaus and the Scottish leaders, 
Roger de Moubray and Adam de Post, is most picturesquely 
described by Jordan Fantosme. It is too long for quota- 
tion, but it would make a fine subject for a picture. 


Vunt a Robert de Vaus 1a t il iert en estant; * 
Un hauberc ot vestu, a un kernel puiant, 

E teneit en sa mein un espée trenchant 

Od trenchant alemele, bel l’alot maniant; 


le sk 


‘i * ‘‘ Amis, qu’ alez querant ?”’ 
* : x 2 

‘‘Sire Robert de Vaus, pruz estes e sené; 
Messagier sui le rei, il est mun avué; 

*k * * * 
Rendez-lui le chastel e tut le fermeté 

E il tant vus dura del argent muneé 


Unkes Hubert de Vaus tant n’en out asemblé 
* * * * 


sk 


Si vus cest ne graantez * = 
Ja li reis d’ Engleterre ne vus aura mestier 
Ne tut l’or de sun regne k’il péust esembler 
Qu’il ne vus face detraire e 4 male mort jugier.” 


* 


They go to Robert de Vaus where he was: 
He was dressed in a breast plate, leaning on a battlement, 
And held in his hand a keen sword 
- a — edge, he handled it gently ; 

“Friend, what do you want?” 
s Sig Sonar de Vaus, you, are valiant and wise 
pam the bing s pies Hee he is my protector: 

* 


Surrender him the castle and all the fortress 

And he will give you so much coined money 

Never Hubert de Vaus had so much collected. 
* 


If you do not consent , 

The king of England will be of no avail to you. 

Nor all the gold of his kingdom which he could collect 

To prevent you from being r quartered and adjudged to a bad death.” 


Quant — 
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Quant ¢o oid dan Robert, si fud de grant mesure; 
‘* N’avum suin de tencier ne de manace cure. 
Nus eimes ci dedenz bone gent asséure: 
Fel seit ki se rendra tant cum viande li dure! 
Dites-mei, message, ke Deus vus duinst honur! 
Alez au rei d’Escoce, ki est vostre seignur; 
Dites ke jo li mand ne li toil nul honur 
Ne fieus ne heritez, ne ne frai a nul jor; 
Mes voist au rei Henry, si face sa clamur 
Que jo tieng de Carduil le chastel e la tur 
Par force cuntre lui cume vers guerreiur,”’ 


After a little further parley, the Scots sheered off. Car- 
lisle, under De Vaux, was too hard a nut for them to crack, 
and they were content to bravely capture Appleby, where 
an old grey-headed Englishman, Gospatric, the son of 
Horm, was constable, and where there was no garrison. 

The Pipe Rolls do not bear out the statement that 
Robert de Vallibus came into Cumberland with Ranulph 
de Glanville, as one of the justices itinerant. In1178, he 
was associated with William Basset and Michael Belet to 
take New Pleas and Covenants. - His accounts as Sheriff 
show strong traces of the mischief done by the Scottish 
army. In his first year he collected nothing, and had 
nothing to pay to the king. For the next two or three 
years his accounts are much inarrear. In 1178 he spends 
£46 6s. 4d. in repair of the king’s castles, probably Carlisle 
and Penrith, and he and Adam Fitz Troite are allowed 
£126 5s. 7d. on account of the destruction of land by the 


When lord Robert heard this, he was very calm: 
" We do not care about quarrels or threats. 
We’ve are here within good steady people: 
May he be disgraced who will surrender himself as long as victuals last 
Tell me, messenger, may God give you honour! 
Go to the king of Scotland, who is your lord ; 
Say that I inform him I take from him no estate 
Nor fees nor inheritance, nor will I ever do so; 
But let him go to King Henry, let him make his complaint 
That I hold the castle and tower of Carlisle 
By force against him asa true warrior.’ 
Jordon Fantosme 1374-1426.— Surtees Society Publicstions 
Vol. XI., p. 62. e¢ seq. 


war, 
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war,—a very large sum at that time. In 1180, he does 
his duty as Sheriff by a deputy, Roger de Leg’er’*. 

Towards the close of his life the services of Robert de 
Vallibus seem to have been forgotten, and we find him 
subjected to several heavy fines; 100 marks in the 31st 
Henry II. for various disseissins, for conniving at the 
escape of prisoners, and for sustaining the currency of the 
old coinage after prohibition. These offences were pro- 
bably the cause of his loosing his office, which he did in that 
year, 1185. He disregarded the fine for some years, and it 
was not until the 4th of Richard I., six years after the fine 
was inflicted, that he paid 10 marks on account; in the 
following year he paid 728/8 on further account, and in the 
next year, the 6th of Richard I. (1195), he died, whereon 
his brother, Ranulph de Vaux, was made to pay the roo 
marks in full, and also fifty more for having seisin of his 
brother’s lands. 

Ranulph de Vaux was probably well stricken in years 
when he came into the Barony. He makes no figure ex- 
cept by the scutages levied by Richard Coeur de Lion and 
his minister. In the rst of John (1199), he appears in the 
Pipe Rolls: 

“Rani de Vallid; red¢ Comp de xl. § de tcio Scut R 
Rig. In thro libauit. Et Quiet est.” | 

In the same year is recorded the new monarch’s exorbi- 
tant scutage of two marks for each knight’s fee: — ‘‘ De 
p'mo Scut p pima Coronationé Re& Jotiis,” and the 
entry proves that Ranulph de Vaux, third Baron of Gils- 
land, was dead, having enjoyed that dignity for less than 
four years. ‘“ Ranulf? de Vallibs debet iiij m de Scut ij 
Mit. S3. H. Can? Archieps qi ht custodia tre 7 tedis ill? 
qtet? est p br R.” 

“H. Cant? Archieps”’ was the celebrated Hubert Walter, 
who had been chief Justiciar of England during part of 


* Roger de Legrecestria. See Pipe Rolls, and ante p. 307. 


the 
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the reign of Richard I.: had resigned that office, but be- 
came Chancellor on the accession of John, which he did 
much to support. 

The heir of Gilsland, a minor, was another Robert de 
Vallibus, and I have no doubt his guardian, archbishop and 
chancellor, made what he could out of the broad lands of 
Gilsland. The archbishop was excused from scutage in 
the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of John, and died in the following 
year (6 John 1205). Inthe 7th of John, Robert de Valli- 
bus is assessed to scutage and excused, whether on account 
of his youth, or because the archbishop had left him 
nothing to pay with, does not appear. I suppose, how- 
ever, he was now near of age, and he lost no time in get- 
ting into mischief: In the rath of John (1211), he was fined 
his tive best paliréys: fut, Rex taceret de, Vxore Henr 
pinel.” But he was more heavily fined in that same year, 
‘750 marks “‘p finda Bnti R” pro habenda benevolentia 
Regis.” It seems to have been rather hastily concluded 
that this was a fine inflicted upon young Robert be Valli- 
bus for having taken part with the northern barons against 
the king. But this fine appears in the Pipe Rolls for the 
year 1211, and the northern barons did not rise until 1273. 
I fancy that it was a composition paid, or to be paid by 
young Robert de Vallibus, for permission to enjoy his own 
property, which King John would seize when Robert’s 
guardian, Archbishop Hubert Walter, went to his ap- 
pointed place, which in the king’s rather coarsely worded 
opinion was not heaven. Robert be Vallibus failed to pay 
more than 400 marks, and in the next year a fine of 2,000 
marks, including the arrears, was imposed upon him “ for 
having the king’s grace and quittance from all debts which 
he owes to the king, as well as his debts due to the Jews 
and others.” As he did not pay, the Crown seized his 
estates and he was thrown into prison. During the year 
the estates produced £330, and he was then released, and 
his lands given in charge to his mother, Alicia, on finding 

security 
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security for the balance.” In the 16th of John rams, 
£666 13s. 4d. was still due, which was commuted on these 
terms: that he should find for the king’s service, two knights 
and twenty servants well armed for one year, and one 
knight and twenty servants the year following (17th of 
John, 1216). Robert became Sheriff of Cumberland and 
Governor of Carlisle,* posts he held for but a short time, 
for ere the year was out he was dispossessed by the king, 
or ordered to be dispossessed, of his possessions not only 
in Cumberland, but in Norfolk, Suffolk, Somerset, and 
Dorset. They were given by the king to Robert de 
Vipount, or Veteripont.f I think it probable that this 
confiscation was never carried out, for the death of John, 
and the accession of his son, a lad of ten years, changed 
the whole face of affairs. At any rate, in the 6th of Henry 
III., Robert de Vallibus was in possession of Gilsland, and 
paid fourt marks for scutage for his two knight’s fees there. 
In that year also he took upon himself the Cross and went 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, having license to let his lands 
for three years. He was not long absent, for in the next 
year he appears as Governor of Caermidan and Cardigan.§ - 
In the 18th of Henry III. he was Sheriff of Devon.|| 
Apparently he died about this time, 1234. He bequeathed 
his body to be buried in the church of St. Mary Magdalen 
at Lanercost, where probably his uncle and father, and 
possibly his grandfather, all lay. The terms of the be- 
quest, ‘‘Sciatis me concessisse Canonicis de Lanercost 
ubtcunque et quandocunque ex hac vita migraverim corpus 
meum,’’{] have a melancholy ring,—the utterance of one 
who had been, and felt that he might yet be fortune’s foot- 
Delt. * 


* Pat 17 John, m. 18., cited in Dugdale. + Clau. 17 John, m. 11. cited ut ante. 





{ Pat6 H.III., p. I.m.5., cited ut ante. Rot. Pip., 6 H, III.,Cumb., cited ata 


ante. 
§ Pat. 7,-F. 111, PF. .L,m. 3., citeaat ante, || Pipe Rolls. 
{| Chartulary of ‘Lanercost, Part II. ree 


** This baron gave Treverman, or Tryer-maine, to his brother Robert. Thedeed — 


of gift is printed i in the 3rd Vol. of these Transactions, n. p. 176. 


Robert — 
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Robert, crusader and 4th baron, left a son, Hubert, fifth 
baron, who is only remarkable or known for having issue 
one sole daughter and heiress, Maud, who married Thomas 
de Multon, and so carried the barony of Gilsland into that 
family. It would appear from a charter quoted by Dug- 
dale, under the head of Multon, that Hubert’s wife was also 
named Maud, that she had estates in Somerset and Devon, 
and that she afterwards married William Everard. 

The members of the house of De Vallibus who ruled 
over Gilsland were among the greater Barons, and as such 
Robert de Vallibus, 4th baron, was summoned personally 
to parliament, ‘‘sigillatim per litteras nostras,”™ in pur- 
suance of the 14th clause of the Great Charter, Gilsland 
being a Barony by writ. 


THE SECOND HOUSE.—THE DE MULTONS. 


The patrimonial estate of the De Multons, from which 
the name was derived, was Multon, or Moulton, near 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire, and not very far from the monas- 
tery of Croyland, to which the priory at Spalding was a 
cell. Whether the De Multons were Englishmen or Nor- 
mans does not appear certain. Doomsday Book throws 
no light on that point. They may have been retainers or 
connections of the Angevin Ivo Tailboise, Lord of Spald- 
ing, in right of his English wife Lucia,f or they may have 
stood in asimilar relation to Torold, the first recorded lord 
of Spalding, from whom the lady derived her rights. The 
connection is suggestive, and probably accounts for the 
appearance of the De Multons in Cumberland. ‘That the 
De Multons derived their name from an English estate is 


* Index Summonitionum, Appendix to Report on the Dignity of a Peer. Stubbs’ 
Select Charters, p. 299. Freeman’s Growth of the English Constitution, p. 79. 
+t Pipe Rolls for Cumberland and Westmorland, p. xvi, et seq. | Descent of the 
Earldom of Lincoln, by John Gough Nichols: Archeological Journal, Lincoln 
Vol., p. 254, et sey. Also n. ante p. 447. 
F 3 against 
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against their having been persons of importance on the 
Continent. 

Dugdale has discovered a Thomas de Multon, who cer- 
tainly had a father, for at that father’s funeral in the 


chapter house at Spalding, (tempore Henry I.) he gave ~ 


the church of Weston to the monks of Spalding. A 
Lancelot de Multon, doubtless son of Thomas, appears in 
the Pipe Rolls for Lincolnshire, 2 Henry II., as being 
amerced for 100 marks, and Thomas de Multon was sheriff 
of that county in the gth and roth of John. Upon the 
death of Richard de Lucy, Lord of Egremont, Thomas de 
Multon became guardian of his two daughters. The Testa 
de Nevill says: — ‘‘ Thom’ de Muleton ht duas filias Riti 
de Lucy in custodia p dim Regem J. Et maritavit illas 
duob; filiis suis.’’ For the custody of these ladies, Amabil 
and Alice de Lucy, Thomas de Multon had paid 1000 marks. 
From them and their husbands, Lambert and Alan de 
Multon, sprang the families of Multon of Egremont and 
Lucie of Cockermouth, whose fortunes we need not fur- 
ther pursue. But Thomas de Multon followed up this 
successful matrimonial coup by another: he himself mar- 
ried the ladies’ mother, Ada, widow of Richard de Lucy, 
and one of the coheiresses of Hugh de Morville: thus he 
became forester of Cumberland, and seised of the moieties 
of the Barony of Burgh-on-Sands, of the manor of Kirkos- 
wald, and of the advowsons of that church and of Aikton.* 
Thomas de Multon was a considerable benefactor to vari- 
ous local and other religious houses, but he was by no 
means loved by the monks of Croyland, for a monk, (it 
must have been a monk of Croyland) has written his 
epitaph, ‘‘ That in his youth he was a stout Souldier, after- 
wards very wealthy, and learned in the Laws: but over 
much coveting to enlarge his Possessions, which lay con- 


* The title to Burgh, like that of Gilsland, is derived from the grant of Meschines, 
who bestowed it on Robert de Trivers, who was also hereditary forester of Cumber- 
land. The following pedigree will shew the devolution : — 


tiguous 
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tiguous to those of the monks of Croyland, he did them 
great wrong in many respects.’’* 

This Thomas de Multon, the real founder of the great- 
ness of the line, died in 1240, leaving by his second wife, 
Ada, a son, ada and a daughter, Julian, who married 
Robert le Vavasour. Thomas de Multon, the son, hereditary 
forester of Cumberland, and seised of his mother’s pos- 
sessions, was no unequal match for the heiress of Gils- 
land, Matilda or Maud de Vallibus. By marriage with 
her he became Thomas de Multon de Gilsland, and enjoyed 
the possessions of the De Vaux in Cumberland, York, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Somerset, and Devon. Little is recorded 
of him, except that he was once or twice summoned on 
Border service against Scots or Welsh, and he died in 55 





Robert de Trivers — 
ie 
Ranulph Engaine — Ebria de Trivers. 
| d. &h. 
| 
William de Engaine — 
s, & h. | 


' | 
Simon de Morville = a“ de By eae = Robert de Vallibus. 
d. &.h, | 2nd Baron of Gilsland. 


a son. 
d.s.p. 





| 
Roger de Morville = Richard de Morville. 
| d.v.p. 


| 
Hugh de Morville = Helwyse de Stuteville. 
| 





Me ine | 
Richard de Lucy = Ada = Thomas de Multon Meer mperet 
| | 
wal igh eal eeu Ad Richard Boyvill 
> > 4 es a = 1 Richard Boyvill. 
SoS «5 = ee a = 2 William Furnival. 
+o @ os? oOo ee oo & 
Cav Oo pos wn | 
Pe FS'll ae coll 
ry oe a oe be ; 
& = ia Helywise = Eustace de Baliol. 
© d, S; ps 
au 


* Dugdale quoting M. Paris. 
Henry Ti. 
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Henry ITI. (1271), leaving his widow surviving, and a son 
and heir, Thomas de Multon de Gilsland the 2nd. In the 
Chronicle of Lanercost, under the year 1285, is the follow- 
ing: — 

‘‘Eodem anno, die Animarum [Nov. 2] translatum fuit corpus , 
domini Thome de Multona primi.” 


I suppose his body was removed from some temporary 
resting-place to a final one. —Thomas de Multon the second, 
by failure of the issue of Johanna, sister of Ada his grand- 
mother, inherited the other moieties of Burgh Barony, 
Kirkoswald manor, and advowson, and Aikton advowson, 
and also of the whole of the manor of Aikton.* He died 
in the 21st of Edward I., 1293, according to the Escheats 
of that year, and his son, a third Thomas de Multon, aged 
twenty-six, succeeded, but died two years later, 23rd of 
Edward I., 1295, under which year the Chronicle of 
Lanercost says : — 


‘‘Eodem anno pridie idus Februarii | Feb. 12., 1295] obiit Thomas 
de Multona secundus, tunc dominus de Holbecke.” 


This is a curious discrepancy, an error, I fancy, on part of 
the Chronicle, which may be accounted for thus : — pro- 
bably the author of the Chronicle of Lanercost knew and 
cared little about the De Multons, for the author was, it 
would appear, a Friar Minor of Carlisle, and not a Canon of 
Lanercost.t 

The De Multons did not, I fancy, reside much at Gils- 
land, but at one of their own family estates, Holbecke; for 
the Chronicle expressly calls the Thomas de Multon ‘‘ the 
second”’ lord of Holbeche, and it immediately continues, 


“Item die sancti Dunstani [May 1g, 1295,] obiit pig recorda- 
tionis nobilissima matrona, domina Matildis de Multona, domina de 
Gilleslande, mater predicti Thome’”’ 


* See pedigree ante n. p. 
+ See Mr. Stevenson’s Pare to the Chronicle of Lanercost, published for the 


Maitland Club. 
So 
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So long as Matilda de Multon lived she was ‘‘ domina de 
Gilsland,” very much so. The ‘ Index Summonitionum,”’ 
in the Report on the Dignity of a Peer, gives “‘ Matill’ de 
Multon d’n’s de Gilsland” as summoned in the roth of 
Edward I., 1291 to Parliament. From the Chartulary of 
Lanercost it appears that she was ‘‘ domina de Gilsland ” 
up to her death, and granted charters as such without 
either her son’s, or grandson’s concurrence, though her 
husband always joined with her during her life.* She at- 
tended the assizes at Penrith, after her husband’s death, 
and the record styles her “‘ D’na de Gilsland et manerio de 
Cumquinton infra Baroniam illam.”’t A Friar minor at Car- 
lisle would probably know and hear a great deal about the 
*“ Lady of Gilsland,” but very little about the lords of 
Holbeache in Lincolnshire, and might easily omit to record 
one of them. As the ‘“‘translation”’ of the first Thomas 
de Multon is mentioned in the Chronicle of Lanercost, he 
was probably buried there, and probably died in the north. 
But I have no doubt that the second and third Thomas 
de Multon preferred Holbeche, where they were lords, to 
Gilsland, where they were not, and that they died and were 
buried there.[ Neither of them ever held office or post 
in the north, or were ever summoned to Parliament. They 
were in all probability little known in the north, and hence 
the chronicler’s error. 

Another Thomas de Multon succeeded the Thomas who 
died in 1295, and also succeeded his great-grandmother, 
the Lady of Gilsland, in that year. His mother’s name 
seems to have been Isabel. This Thomas de Multon de 
Gilsland was several times in the wars with Scotland, and 
was summoned to Parliament as Thomas de Multon de 
Gilsland, thus keeping up the position of the lords of Gils- 





* See many instances in the Chartulary. 

tT I. Hutchinson’s Cumberland, p. 50, n., from the Gilpin edition of Denton. 

t A record by Lord William Howard states that three Dacres were buried at 
Holbeche. Mr. Ornsby shows thisto beanerror. It probably arose from three 
De Multons being buried there. See Lord William Howard’s Household Books, 
Surtees Society, Vol. 68, pp. 514, 515. 


land 
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land among the greater barons of the realm, and of the 
Barony as a Barony by writ. He died in 1313, as we 
learn from the Chronicle of Lanercost :— 

‘*Eodem anno dominus Thomas de Multuna, dominus Gilleslandiz, 
sexto kalendas Decembris obiit, unicam filiam heredem, nomine Mar- 
garetam, post se reliquit, quam Robertus de Clifford, filius Roberti de 
eadem, septimo suze etatis anno, apud Hoffe, ipso lecto decubante, 
desponsavit. Et vivente dicto Roberto, Ranulphus de Daker, filius 
domini Willelmi de Daker, eundem Margaretam nupsit, quia jus 
habuit ad illam propter pactionem factam ante priores nuptias, inter 


Thomam de Multuna, patrem dicte Margarete, et Willelmum de 
Daker.”* 


THE THIRD HOUSE.—THE DACRES. 

A fanciful superstition, begot of no historical record, 
assigns the origin of the Dacres to some mythical warrior, 
who distinguished himself at the siege of Acre. Unfor- 
tunately for this absurd story, the first of the family that 
appears at all is William De Dacre, and not D’Acre, or 
Dacre. He took his name from his residence or estate at 





* I add a pedigree showing the four barons of Gilsland of the house of De 
Multon. But the first was merely Baron jure wxroris, and the second and third 
only in the sense of being in succession heirs expectant to Maud de Vaux. 


Thomas de Multon = Ada d. of Hugh Morville 
Widow of Richard de 


Lucy. 
Tae Re 
No, 1. Thomas de Multon de Gilsland = Maud de Vaux 
G5 5« ta. DE, 3278. | 1295. 
| | 
No. 2, Thomas de Multon de Gilsland = Hubert. 


d.-21. dw. 1, b203; 


| | 
No. 3. Thomas de Multon de Gilsland = Isabell. William. 
d. 23 Edw. L., aged 28, 1295. 





| 
No. 4. Thomas de Multon de Gilsland = 
d.'7 Edw. 11. 1373. | 


Margaret = Ranulph de Dacre. 
d. &h. 


The first of these De Multons, in 32 H. III., obtained a royal charter for a 
weekly market at Brampton on Tuesdays, and two fairs every year, one at Pente- 
cost, and the other on the Assumption of Virgin Mary. | 


Dacre, 
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Dacre, or Dacor, in this county, a place whose name ap- 
pears in history so early as 925, A.D.* As Dacre isa 
mesne manor of the Barony of Greystoke, it is probable 
that William De Dacre was a retainer of the Baron of 
Greystoke. I shall give you Mr. Ornsby’s abstract of 
Dugdale’s account of the first three members of the 
family : —t 

“‘r., William de Dacre of Dacre, co. Cumberland, was Sheriff of 
Cumberland, 20 Hen. III.; Sheriff of Yorkshire, 32 Hen. III. and 
Governor of Carlisle by patent 52 Hen. III., in which year he died. 

‘2. Ranulph, son and heir, succeeded his father as Sheriff of 
Cumberland and Governor of Carlisle. He died 14 Edw. I. By his 
wife Joane, daughter of Lady Alice de Lucy, he had a son and heir.” 

**3, William, who was 20 years of age in 14 Edw. 1. In1 Edw. 
Il. he had a license to castellate his house at Dunwalloght,t co. 
Cumb. He was summoned to Parliament from 28 Edw. I., until 12 
Edw. II., inclusive.§ He married Joane, heir of Benedict Gernet, in 
whose right he became possessed of Halton, Fishwicke, and Eccle- 
ton co. Lanc. She survived her husband. By her he had a son and 


heir.” 
“4. Ranulph, Sheriff of Cumb. 4 Edw. III.” 


This Ranulph was the daring and lucky wooer who 
carried off the heiress of Gilsland, Margaret de Multon. 
This lady’s hand, and her possessions, had been the sub- 
ject of much marriage brokerage. Her husband’s father 
and her own father had entered into some agreement that 








* A treaty of peace was concluded at Dacor, or Dacre, in that year: see 
William of Malmesbury. Bede mentionsa monastery at Dacor. 

ft Lord William Howard’s Household Books, Surtees Society, Vol. 69, p. 515. 
I would warn my readers against an apocryphal genealogy of the Dacres, 
which is said to have been in the window at Kirkoswald Castle, and is reproduced 
in the county histories: also, in ‘‘ Memorials of the Howard Family,” by the late 
H. Howard, Esq. 

¢ Dunwalloght Castle is marked on the Ordnance Map in the parish of Cum- 
rew, but is known to the natives as *‘ Mrs. Gill’s High Barn.”? There are to be 
seen the outlines of an extensive quadrangle, but no masonry remains. There 
is a marshy place near, which was once probably a pool. But there is no evidence 
to show that these are the remains of Dunwalloght Castle. Mr. James Raine, in 
a manuscript note, conjectures that, for Dunwalloght, Dunmallet should be read. 
Confer i. Hutchinson’s Cumberland, p. 182. Whelans’s Cumberland, p. 672. 

§ This is an error on the part of Dugdale. No such writs exist. See the Index 
Summonitionum in Appendix to the ‘‘ Report on the Dignity of a Peer of the 
Realm.” Also Coll. Top. et Gen. Part. 19., p. 316. 


their 
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their children should marry at a date when the proposed 
bride must have been a mere child, for she was only 
thirteen when her father died, in 1313 (7 Edward. II). 
Prior to his death, however, a much more brilliant marri- 
age was arranged for her. She was betrothed to Robert 
de Clifford, a bridegroom of the advanced age of seven 
years, second son of Robert de Clifford, that ‘‘ potent man ”’ 
who had inherited the great estates of the Vipounts in 
Westmorland, and who fell at Bannockburn, leaving his 
heir under age. The estates of the Cliffords, and the 
heiress of Gilsland, who would be reckoned as part of 
the estates, were committed by the king, Edward II., to 
the guardianship of Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
But the heiress, in 1317 (11 Edward II1.), when she was 
seventeen, asserted her own right to a say in the matter, 
and eloped by night from Warwick Castle with Ranulph 
de Dacre. Ranulph got into a scrape for this exploit, and 
Lord William Howard records it thus: — 

“Pat. 28 Oct A° 11 Ed. III. Ranulph de Dacre pardoned for steal- 
ing awai in the nighte out of the King’s custody from his Castell of 
Warwick of Margaret, daughter and heir of Thomas of Molton of 


Gilsland, whoe helde of ye Kinge in capite, and was within age, whearof 
the sayd Ranulphe standeth indighted im Curia Regis.”* 


The date given by Lord William—11 Edward III.—is a 
mistake, for 11 Edward II.t I do hope the stealing was 
mutual, and that Ranulph did not steal awar the young 
lady solely ‘“‘ quia jus habuit ad illam,” as the Chronicle 
Says. 

Ranulph de Dacre served in various important offices: 
he was Sheriff of Cumberland in 4 Edward III., and also 
Governor of Carlisle. He was summoned to Parliament 
from 12 Edward II,to1z2 Edward III.,t as Ranulph de Dacre 
only, not de Dacre de Gilsland, though he probably would 





* Lord William Howard’s Household Books, Surtees Society, Vol. 68., p. 392. 
+ Pat: rr Bdward My 9. 1. 1.20. 
+ Index Summonitionum: Report on Dignity of a Peer.. 
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not have been summoned at all had not his wife been the 
lady of Gilsland. He was aman of much importance in 
Border affairs, serving in various expeditions into Scotland, 
and being also one of the Conservators appointed for keep- 
ing the truces agreed upon between the two kingdoms. 
As Constable of Carlisle and Sheriff of Cumberland, he 
showed hospitality to Baliol, the fugitive king of Scotland, in 
1332. The Scots in 1333 paid him out forthis by ravaging 
Gilsland, wherein Lord Archibald Douglas, with 3000 men, 
spread desolation for thirty miles, meeting with no oppo- 
sition. Retaliation was shortly taken by Lord Lucy 
on the Douglases, Sir William of Lochmaben being cap- 
tured and committed to Dacre’s custody in Carlisle.* It 
is significant that in 1336 Dacre took precautions against 
another such devastation, by obtaining a licence to crenel- 
late his house at Naworth. In 1337, Ranulph de Dacre 
had a grant of the castle of Eustace de Maxwell, in Gallo- 
way. He proceeded to raid there, and laid waste the lands, 
but had to retire before a Scottish host, who again had to 
retire before reinforcements from Carlisle. Inthe constant 
raids that took placein this year, the Scots burnt Rose,t— 
Bishop Kirkby being specially obnoxious to them. But 
in the same year Kirkby and Dacre called out the ‘‘ posse 
comitatus ”’ of Cumberland and Westmorland, and with it 
raised the siege of Edinburgh Castle, wherein the Scots 
had blockaded the English forces. 

Ranulph Dacre died in the 13th of Edward III. (1340), 
leaving a widow and four sons, of whom the eldest, William, 
succeeded, being of the age of twenty years. He too 
served in various commissions about Scottish affairs, and 
was summoned to Parliament from the 24th to the 34th of 
Edward III. as William de Dacre. He died, sine prole, 


* Ridpath’s History of the Borders, pp. 209, 210. This work should be con- 
sulted fora view of affairs on the Borders and Dacre’s connection therewith. 

+ Bishop Kirkby’s License to crenellate Rose is dated one year later, z.e., the 
year the Scots destroyed it. Chronicle of Lanercost, edited for the Maitland Club, 











Pp. 292. 
t Ilid, p. 293. hae 
§ Index Summonitionum: Report on the Dignity of a Peer. 
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33 Edward III.,and was succeeded by his brother Ranulph, 
whowas inholyordersand rector of Prestecotes. Ranulph’s 
mother, the lady of Gilsland, Margaret de Multon, died in 


35 Edward III., and Ranulph inherited her possessions. | : 


He was summoned to Parliament* from 36 to 47 Edward — 


III., and was in various commissions for Scottish affairs. 


He died in 49 Edward III, 1376, and was succeeded by ; 


his brother Hugh, of the age of forty years. Hugh served 
in the wars in France and Flanders, and in various Border 
commissions. He was summoned to Parliament from 50 
Edward III., up to 7 Richard II., in which year he died, 
leaving by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Lord 
Maxwell of Scotland, a son and heir William, then twenty- 
six years old, who also married a Scottish lady, Joan, 
daughter of James Earl Douglas. He appears to have 
Served when young under the King of Scotland. He died 
22 Richard II., but his summonses to Parliament, which 
commenced 7 Richard II., ran regularly on to 5 Henry IV., 
inclusive, which may be partly accounted for by his son 
and heir Thomas being but twelve years old when his 
father died.t 

This Thomas served at sea, and also on various Scot- 


tish commissions and expeditions. He was appointed — 
chief Forester of Inglewood. He was summoned to ~ 


Parliament 14 Edward IV., as ‘‘ Thomas de Dacre de 


Gilsland,” and was so described in all subsequent writs up - q 


to his death in 36 Henry VI. By his wife, Phillippa, 


daughter of Ralph Nevill, Earl of Westmorland, he left a 4 
large family, whereof his eldest son, Thomas, had pre- ~ 
deceased him, leaving by his wife, daughter and heir of © 
Richard Bowes,{ an only daughter named Joan, who was — 
married to Sir Richard Fenys, Knight. Joan was thus ~ 
heir-general to Thomas de Dacre, her grandfather, while — 


* Index Summonitionum: Report on the Dignity of a Peer. 
t+ Index Summonitionum: Report on the Dignity of a Peer. 


{ There is a little doubt as to the name, Bowes or Bowett, Richard or William. _ 
her @ 
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her uncle Ranulph, second son of the said Thomas, was 
his heir-male. This brought about a very remarkable 
severance between the honours and the estates enjoyed by 
Thomas de Dacre, the grandfather. Ranulph de Dacre 
got the bulk of the estates, viz., the Castle of Naworth, 
the manors of Irthington, Dacre, Kirkoswald, Farlam, 
Blackenwayt, Laysington, Brampton, Burgh-upon-the- 
Sands, Aikton, Rocliffe, Glasenby, Blackhall, and Castle- 
Carrock in county Cumberland, and the manors of Barton 
and Hoffe (half only) in Westmorland, and the manors of 
Halton, Fishwick, Eccleston, and Over Kellet in Lanca- 
shire. Joane and her husband, Sir Richard Fenys, or 
Fiennes, got the old Multon property of Holbeache in 
Lincolnshire, and she was held to be heiress to the Dignity 
of Lord Dacre. The “ Report on the Dignity of a Peer” 
says :— 

“In the Thirty Seventh of Henry the Sixth, the King by Letters 
Patents reciting the death of Thomas Dacre late Lord Dacre, and 
one of the Barons of the Kingdom, who inherited that Dignity to him 
and his Heirs, and that Joan the wife of Sir Richard Fenys was his 
Heir, being the daughter of Thomas his eldest son, accepted, declared, 
and reputed Sir Richard Fenys, Lord Dacre, and one of the Barons 


of the Kingdom, to hold and enjoy all the Pre-eminence to that 
Degree belonging, in all proper Places and Times.” 


It has been a moot point whether the right of Peerage, 
descended to a female, gave right to her husband or not. 
The above Letters Patent evade the question, for they 
amount to a grant to Sir Richard Fenys of the Dignity 
for life. 

A writ of summons to Parliament was, in the 38th of 
Henry VI., sent to Sir Richard Fenys, as “‘ Ricé Fenys diio 
de Dacre Militi,”” and in the same year Ranulph Dacre 
received one addressed to ‘‘ Ranulpho Dacre de Gilleslond 
Chivaler.” The dignity to which the Letters Patent of 36 
Henry VI. deciared Joan Lady Fenys entitled, is still en- 
joyed by her heirs, under the title of Lord Dacre of the 

South, 
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South, and they have been allowed precedence in Parlia- 
ment, as from Edward II., the date when the first Dacre 
(Ranulph who married Margaret de Multon) received his 
writ of summons. _ 

Ranulph de Dacre, uncle to the Lady Joan, profited 
little by his writ of summons, as ‘‘ Dacre de Gillsland.” 
It was a writ of favour for his services to the house of 
Lancaster, which was further rewarded by a grant of £40 
per annum out of the revenues of the manor of Plumpton. 
But Ranulph got knocked on the head at Towtonfield, and 
met with but mean burial at Saxton churchyard. He was 
attainted in the rst of Edward IV. by Act of Parliament, 
which included his brother Humphrey. All his possessions 
were forfeited to the Crown, and great part of them were 
granted to the Lady Joan. Humphrey, the attainted 
brother, soon managed to reconcile himself to the new 
Government, and was admitted to the grace and favour of 
King Edward IV., at his palace of Westminster, in the 
second yearof his reign. ‘Two years later he escorted the 
king’s sister, when she went to the Continent to marry the 
Duke of Flanders. In 9 Edward IV., he was made chief 
Forester of Inglewood. 

Humphrey de Dacre by no means acquiesced in the 
family estates and honours going to the family of Fienes: 
he appealed to the king, Edward IV., who in the 13th of 
his reign, issued his award, to abide by which each party 
had become bound under a penalty of 10,000 marks. This 
award is set forth in Coll. Top. et Gen., Part 19, p. 320, 
and I cite the account therefrom. It is dated at West- 
minster, 8 April, 13 Edward IV.: 

“It begins by stating that divers variances, claims, demands, and 
debates had arisen between the parties ‘of and upon and for all 
castles, lordships, manors, lands, tenements and advowsons, that 
sometime were the said Thomas Dacre, late Lord Dacre and Phil- 
lippe his wife or either of them’ &c., that having ‘herde the titles, 
evidences, and interest for both parties of the premises, and for more 


riper declaration of the same, the title of both parties of the premises, 
Our 
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Our judges hath shewed and declared before Us, and the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal in Our Court of Parliam', we will, and by 
these presents awardeth upon the premises, that the said Richard 
Fenys Knight, in right of the said Johane his wife, and the heires 
of her bodie lawfullie begotten, be repute had, named and called 
the Lord Dacre, and that the said Richard Fenys, and the heire of 
the said Johane begotten, keepe have and use the same seat and place 
in everie of Our Parliam*® as the said Thomas Dacre Knight lat Lord 
Dacre, had used and kept.’ It then proceeds to award the manors of 
Holbeck, co. Linc. and Fishwick and Eccleston co. Lanc. to the said 
Joan and the heirs of the body of her grandfather Thomas Lord 
Dacre, with remainder to his right heirs, and having thus provided for 
the heir general, goes on to the case of the heir male and awards 
‘that the said Humphrey Dacre, Knight, and the heirs male of the 
body of the said Thomas late Lord Dacre comyng, bee reputed, had, 
named, and called the Lord Dacre of Gillesland, & he and the heirs 
male of the said Thomas late Lord Dacre, to have, use and keepe the 
place in Our Parliam* next adjoyning beneath the said place that the 
said Richard Fenys Knt Lord Dacre now hath and occupieth” &c., 
then follows the allotment of lands to the heir male, viz. The manors 
of Irthington, Burgh up the Sands, Lasingby, Dacre, Barton, the ad- 
vowson of the Priory of Lanercost ‘with all other lands and tene- 
mt’, and advowsons in the shires of Westmorland and Cumberland, 
the which were the said Thomas Dacre, late Lord Dacre’ with re- 
mainder to the right heirs of the body of said Thomas, remainder to 
his right heirs; to these is also¥ annexed the manors of Halton co. 
Lanc.” 


An Act of Parliament in the same year as the award re- 
versed the attainder under which Humphrey lay. The 
legal effect of this award has been much discussed. The 
writer in- Coll, Top. et Gen.,; who signs, C: G.-Y.:(Sir 
Charles George Young, Garter), says: — 

“From this period, therefore, I conceive this Lord Humphrey 
Dacre is to be accounted Baron Dacre of Gilsland, holding that dig- 


nity only to himself and the heirs male of the body of his father, 
and not as a Barony by writ.” 


But the Report on the Dignity of a Peer observes of this 
award that it could only determine rights between the 
parties to that award and 


See Appendix B. 
‘Could 
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‘Could not affect the rights of other Peers of the realm, nor could 
an Instrument under the Privy Seal and Sign Manual operate, unless 
it could be considered as a Warrant for a Patent under the Great Seal, 
or for the Writ of Summons subsequently issued to Humphrey 
Dacre.” 


No Parliament was held until 22 Edward IV., and to 
that Lord Humphrey Dacre was summoned as “‘ Dacre of 
Gilsland,” and he and his descendants enjoyed the dignity 
of ‘Lord Dacres of the North.” 

In 2 Richard III., Humphrey Dacre became Lord War- 
den of the Marches, the first of his family to hold that 
famous office,* which has become almost identified with 
the lords of Gilsland. He died in rz Henry VII., leaving 
a numerous family by his wife, Mabel Parr, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Parr and great-aunt to Queen Katherine. He and 
his wife lie buried under a fine tomb adjoining the north 
side of the choir at Lanercost, on which their names and 
arms are carved in relief. 

To Humphrey succeeded his son and heir, Thomas 
Dacre, probably the best known of the race. He, like his 
ancestor, Ranulph de Dacre, stole away his wife in the 
night. In this case the lady was Elizabeth de Graystoke, 
ultimately the heiress of the entire baronies of Gray- 
stoke and Fitzwilliam, of a moiety of the baronies of Bul- 
beck and Wemme, a fourth part of that of Montfichet, and 
a third of a moiety of that of Morley or Morpeth, and also 
of the manor of Hinderskelfe.— The lady was at Brougham 
Castle, in care of the Cliffords, when Thomas Dacre stole 
her away by night. No doubt she was destined for one 
of that family, and a second time did a Dacre disappoint 
a Clifford of a well “‘tochered”’ bride. And it is not too 
much to say that the midnight flittings of Margaret de 
Multon and Elizabeth de Graystoke, two girlsin their teens, 
have largly coloured the political complexion of this county: 
~ * Earlier Dacres had been in the Warden Commissions, but no one had, I think, 


been Lord Warden. 
+ Now Castle Howard, co. York. 


nay 
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nay have almost affected the fortunes of this kingdom. 
Her husband received livery of her possessions in the 22 
Henry VII. 

Thomas Dacre served at the siege of Norham Castle 
with Lord Surrey. Under that nobleman he commanded 
the reserve at Flodden Field, and greatly contributed to 
the victory. He was made a Knight of the Garter, and 
was Lord Warden of the Marches from the 1 Henry VIII, 
until his death in the 17 Henry VIII. In that office he 
acted with considerable vigour. Dugdale says that in 
1522 he made 


‘““Inroads into that realm and burnt down divers villages; but at 
length, through the intercession of Queen Margaret, he was the per- 
son who had that conference with the Duke of Albany, which pro- 
duced a truce.” 


In the following year he accompanied Lord Surrey in 
the invasion of Scotland, and took Fernhurst Castle. In 
1525, the year of his death, he devised the following 
“‘jornay : 

“That the whole garrison with the inhabitants of the country, 
were to meet at Howtell Swyre upon Mondaye, at iiij of the clock, 
aft’nons the xxix of Junij, and the said company by the suffrance of 
God to ride into Scotland, and to cast downe the towr of Kelso 


Abbaye, and to burne the Towne; the towr of Sm’lawes, the town of 
Ormyston ; and the Mossehouse.’”* 


Well may the Scots have learnt to dread the wild slogan 
of the race—‘‘ A Daker, a Daker, a read bull, a read bull.” 

But ifthe banner of the Dacres with its silver scallops 
on martial red was a terror to the Scots at home, Sir 
Thomas took stern care that the Scots should have little 
chance of making reprisals in England. He built Askerton 
Castle, as his initials show, to guard against inroads from 
Liddlesdale by Bewcastle and the Maiden Way. He built 





* Quoted in Hodgson’s History of Northumberland, Part II., Vol. II., D> 475s 
from Lord Dacre’s Ledger Book for 1523, preserved in Miss Currer’s Library, at 
Eshton Hall, Craven. Lord William Howard’s Household Books, Surtees Society, 
Vol. 68, Mr. Ornsby’s preface, p. xxx. 
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Drumburgh Castle out of materials from the Roman Wall 
to stop invasions across the Solway, and his arms with 
the Garter are still over the door of the farm house 
into which the castle has been converted. He built the 
outworks to Naworth Castle, as his arms, and his initials, 
and those of his wife prove: much of the upper part of the 
castle is due to him. Probably during these alterations 
he dwelt at Kirkoswald Castle.* 

Lord Thomas Dacre died 24th October, 17 Henry VIII., 
(1525) his wife having died 13 August, 8 Henry VIII.f 
They are buried at Lanercost, under a finely carved tomb 
on the south side of the choir. His portrait and that of 
his wife, kneeling with mantles, and their arms were in 
stained glass in the chapel at Naworth before the fire in 
1844. 

His eldest son succeeded as William, Lord Dacre of 
Gillesland and Greystoke, having livery of his lands in the 
year of his father’s death. He succeeded his father as 
Lord Warden, and is admitted to have been rough upon 
the Scots, for, being indicted for treason at Westminster, 
he was acquitted by his peers, as Dugdale says— 


‘‘ By reason that the Witnesses were Scotchmen of mean condition, 
who were thought to be suborned, and to speak maliciously against 
him, in regard of his severity towards them as Warden of the 
Marches.” 


He stood aloof from Aske’s rebellion. He was Governor 
of Carlisle in the reigns of Edward VI., Elizabeth, and 
Mary, though not continuously. It is probably his wife 


* See Lyson’s Cumberland, p. 127 n., But Kirkoswald, I fancy, belonged to the 
Dacres of the South. 

+ Anno Domini mdxvi, xiii die mensis Augusti, obiit domina Elizabetha Dacre, 
quondam filia Roberti Graystok militis, primogeniti domini Randulphi baronis de 
Graystoke et Wemme. 

Anno Domini mdxxv, xxiv die mensis Octobris, obiit pia memorize dominus 
Thomas Dacre, quondam dominus de Dacre, Graystok, et Gillesland, miles nobil- 
issimi ordinis Garterii, ac guardianus generalis marchiarum versus Scotiam. Ex 
Martyrologio Novi Monasterii; an extract printed in Pub. Surtees Society, vol. 
66, App. Il., p. 304, from Dugdale. 


who 
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‘who is commemorated on the silver-gilt bell in possession 
of the Corporation of Carlisle. 


THE. SWEFTES. HORSE. THES. BEL. TO. TAK. 
FOR. MI. LADE. DAKER. SAKE. 


She was Elizabeth, fifth daughter of George, Earl of 


Shrewsbury. 

Lord William died at Kirkoswald 12 November, 1563, 
and was buried in Carlisle Cathedral 14 December follow- 
ing, his sons Thomas, Leonard, ard Francis attending as 
mourners.* . He left two other sons, George and Edward 
and five daughters. 

_ A curious question arose during Lord William’s life, 
between him and Lord Morley, as to their precedence in 
Parliament. The Lords decided in favour of Lord Morley. 
‘The a. will be found in the “‘ Report of the Dig- 


Mity of a Peer,” Vol. II., p. 215. 
Of Lord William’s successor, Sir Charles Young gives 


_the following account: 

_ “Thomas Lord Dacre of Gillesland, eldest son of William, suc- 
‘ceeded his father, and married to his first wife Elizabeth daughter of 
‘Ralph Nevill Earl of Westmorland; she died without issue, and he 
‘married secondly to Elizabeth hikichorsle (daughter of Sir James Ley- 
-borne of Cunswick). He died at Kirkoswald on Monday 1 July 1560, 
and was buried in the cathedral of Carlisle 25th of the same month, 
the Bishop performing the service, and Lord Scroope following the 
‘body as chief mourner.} The infant son and heir also attended, and 
when the ceremony of the offering was about to commence, the re- 
cord says “ Portcullis pursevant sett the young Lorde down wet was 
-under the age of five yeres, and caused him to stand by the said 
-Busshoppe on his right hand, and the said Portcullis on the said Lord’ S 
right hand, and when the coat of arms was offered to the Bishop he 
‘gave the same to the yonge Lord Dacre’s, and he gave the same to 
Portcullis, whoo laid it ona table by, appointed for the purpose.” Lord 
Thomas left “‘ issue a son named George not five years old, and three 
daughters, Ann, Elizabeth, and Mary, the eldest of whom, Ann, was 
of the age twelve years two months and three days, when her father 





.__ ™* Funerals of Nobility in Coll. Arm. Cited in Coll. Top. et Gen. Pt. xix. D, 
323 
+ Funerals of Nobility in Coll. Arm. Cited ut ante. ' 
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died. The widow married Thomas Duke of Norfolk to whom she was 
third wife, and died without issue by him in 10 Eliz.’* 

The infant heir survived his mother but a year, being 
killed by a fall from a wooden horse,f and thus his three 
sisters became his co-heirs, who all being minors, the 
Duke, their father-in-law, obtained a grant of their ward- 
ships and marriage, and disposed of them to his three 
sons: Ann marrying the Earl of Arundel; Mary, Thomas 
Lord Howard of Walden; and Elizabeth, Lord William 
Howard, the Duke’s third son. 

A great controversy arose about the dignities and pos- 
sessions of the young lad so unfortunately killed, and the 
controversy divided into two separate questions—that of 
the dignities, and that of the possessions. 

Leonard Dacre, the heir male, and uncle of the three ¥ 
coheiresses (who were the heirs general), immediately on © 
the death of the young Lord Dacre assumed the title of 
Lord Dacre of Gillesland and Greystoke. This assumption 
the Duke of Norfolk resisted. He, as Earl Marshal of 
England, was the judge who should have decided the 
matter, but being interested as guardian, a Commission was 
appointed to decide in his place. —The arguments and pro- 
ceedings are given by Sir Charles Young in Coll. Top. et 
Gen.{ and the Commission decided that the dignities did 
not go to the heir male but to the heirs general. Thus the 
barony of Dacre of Gilsland, or of the North, fell into 
abeyance between the three co-heirs, and has ever since 
remained in abeyance, for the dignity of Baron Dacre of — 
Gilsland, now held by the Earl of Carlisle is a new © 
creation by patent, in the year 1660, with precedence from — 
that date. | 


* Coll. Top. et Gen., Part XIX., p. 323. 
+ “ Anno domini mdlxix xvii die Maii, obiit Georgius Dacre, dominus de Gilles- 
land et Graystok, puer magnz spei et optim indolis, ex casu equi lignei salta- 
torii: repentine corruit Thetfordiz in com Norf. infra zetatem, tum existente in 
custodia Thome ducis Norfolcie. Ex Marti rologio Nort Monasterii, Dugdale’s 
Monastica, Vol. V., p. 400. Chartulary of Neve Surtees Society, Vol. 66 
Pt. Il., p. 304. See Vol. 68., p. Viil. 
- Pt. ATX. p, 322 ef seq. 
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The award of King Edward IV. was not produced before 
the Commission, and Sir Charles Young thinks this was the 
fault of Leonard Dacre’s solicitors. Sir Charleswrites “The 
decision was wrong.” I cannot agree with him. He relies 
on the award, but that award could only affect the parties 
to it: not being under the Great Seal it could not act asa 
patent for creating a dignity. But Sir Charles, believing 
the decision wrong, writes :— 

‘““At present the error is not very material, because time has 
removed all possible competitors; but the immediate consequences 
proved fatal to one of the parties and fruitless to the other. Leonard 
was driven into rebellion, exile,* and a premature death; and the 
ladies, except the nominal honours, gained nothing that either of 
them could enjoy, for the honour being indivisible fell into abeyance 
amongst them and their issue, and remains so to this hour.” 

Into the much more important and much more pro- 
tracted controversy, as to the possessions of the little Lord 
Dacre, it is not my intention to enter. That has been done 
most ably and most clearly by our distinguished member, 
the Rev. G. Ornsby, F.S.A., in his preface to his valuable 
edition of Lord William Howard’s Household Books. 
Three of the Dacre uncles in succession tried to wrest the 
estates from the ladies. ‘‘ Leonard Dacre,” says Camden, 
*“stomached it much that so goodly an inheritance de- 
scended by law to his nieces,” and when Leonard found 
the law would not help him, he tried what rebellion would 
do; he embarked in the Northern Rebellion of 1569. 
“Malutt bello cum principe,” says Camden, “quam judicio 
cum neptibus de hereditatibus conflictari.”” He seized Na- 
worth and fortified it, but was defeated by Lord Hunsden 


* «Epitaph of Leonard Dacre in the church of St Nicholas at Bruxelles :—“ Hic 
Sepultus est illustrissimus Baro D. Leonardus de Dacre, amplissime Baronum 
Angliz familize oriens, Baro de Dacre, Gylsland, Broughe, Barton, Hendershelle, 
Graustock, Morpet, et de Wemme: qui hzresiorum contagionem diutius non 
ferens, et iniqua morte ab ipsa Elizabetha R. oppressus, primo in Scotiam, postea 
in Belgium secedere est coactus. Tandem 12 Aug. anno salutis 1575 hic, calidé 
febre absumptus, mortem obiit gloriosam, verze potius nobilitatis existimans hic 
gloriose et in fide Catholicé mori, quam in sua Anglia scismate nefando vivere. 
Ora pro eo.” 

The Arms quarterly : — Dacre, Multon, Barton, Graystock, Merlay, Grimthorpe, 
{or new Greystocke) and Wemme. _ Given by Mr. Ornsby in ‘ Household Books 
of Lord William Howard,’ Surtees Society, Vol. 68, p. 395. 
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at the Gelt Bridge. Leonard took refuge in Flanders, and 
died there an exile in 1573, as did his next brother Edward. 
The third brother Francis preferred the law: the litigation 


was long, and the Queen, advised by the astute Gerard, 
Lowther, set up a third claim. But Francis was beat) 


at last, and released his claims to the: surviving coheir- 
esses; he himself became a pensioner, and Randal, his 
only son, was brought from. London for burial at Grey- 
stoke at the expense of Thomas, Earl of Arundel.* His 
daughters died without issue, poor pensioners on the Crown. 

Though the coheiress ultimately succeeded it must not 
be supposed they came off with flying colours. Gerard 
Lowther pressed the Queen’s claims against them with 
severity and harshness, and the Queen did not hesitate to 
commit both Lord Arundel and Lord William Howard to 
the Tower—in the end ‘‘they were forced to buy their 
owne, and redeem their possessions as mere strangers ata 
very high rate,” about £10,000 a-piece. | 

Of Lord William Howard I have nothing to tell you. Mr. 
Ornsby has superseded all previous accounts. He has car- 
ried out the ungrateful task of throwing the light of histori- 
cal evidence upon the wild and picturesque legends anent 
Belted Will Howard, which are so familiar to ‘most of us, and 
from which I, for one, part with pain. And yet Mr. Ornsby 
makes the character of the man stand out to us, when stript 
of its legendary aspects, greater, grander, deeper and more 
loveable than one had ever imagined. To this Society Lord 
William Howard must be peculiarly interesting. The friend 
of Camden and of Cotton, Sir William Howard was one of 
the original members of that great Society of Antiquaries 
of London, whose President but last year sought and won 
for his bride, in a Howard of Greystoke, a descendant of 
one of the three Dacre co-heiresses, whose lineage I have 
feebly attempted to trace. 





* Greystoke Register, 1634. Buried Randall Dacre, Esqre., sonne and heire of 
Francis Dacre, Esqre., deceased, being the last heire male of that lyne, wh. sd. 


Randall dyed at London, and brought downe at the charge of the Right Honble. — 


Thomas, Earl of Arundell and Surreye, Earl Marshall of England. 
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APPENDIX B. 


DACRE OF THE NORTH. 


* But about this time, there hapning a great dispute, betwixt Sr Richard Fenys, 
knt. declared Ld. Dacre, in right of Yoane his wife cosyn and heire to Thomas late 
Ld. Dacre, and this Humphrey of upon and for all castles, lordships, mannours, 
lands, tenements and advowsons, that sometime were the sayd Thomas Ld. Dacre 
and Phillippe his wite, or either of them: for the appearing whereof the sayd 
parties were bound to each other in the sum of ten thousand marks, to abide the 
award and arbitrement of King Edward the fourth: that king therefore having 
taken upon him the chardge thereof, & heard the evidence and interest of both 
parties, did, by his award bearing date at his palace at Westmr. under his privie 
seale, the eighth day of Aprill in the xiiij yeare of his reigne, determine and ad- 
judged, that the sayd Sr. Richard Fenys, knt. in right of Foane his wife, and the 
heires of her body lawfuly begotten, should be reputed, had named, and called the 
Ld. Dacre, and have place and seat in every of his parliamts, as the sayd Thomas 
Ld. Dacre had used and kept: and that the heires of the body of the said Thomas 
late Ld. Dacre begotten, should have and hold to them, & to the heires of their 
bodies begotten, the mannour of Hoxsecue, in the County of Linc with the ap- 
purtenances, and all other lands and tenements that were the sayd Thomas late 
Ld. Dacre’s or the sayd Humphreyes in the same shire, or any to his use or to the 
use of the sayd Humphrey: as also the mannours of Ecteston & FisHwykeE. 
wh. their appurtenances in the county of Lanc. with all other lands and tenements 
that were the sayd Thomas late Ld. Dacre’s or any other person to his use in the 
sayd shire, except the mannour of Harton in the same county; all wch. (except 
before excepted) to be made sure of to the heires of the body of the said Thomas 
late Ld. Dacre lawfully begotten, as should be devised by the Council of the sayd 
Sr. Richard Fenys kt. and Fane his wife by Act of Parliamt. and otherwise, at the 
costs of the sayd Sir Richard and Foane: the remaynder to the right heires of the 
sayd Thomas, ’ 

And further awarded, that the sayd Sr. Humphrey Dacre, kt. and the heires of 
the body of the sayd Thomas late Ld. Dacre should be reputed, had, named, and 
called the Ld. Dacre of GittrsLanp; and that he the sayd Sr. Humphrey, and 
the heires male of the sayd Thomas late Ld. Dacre should have use and keepe his 
and their place in parliaments, next beneath the place that the sayd Sr. Richard 
Fenys kt. Ld. Dacre, then had and occupyed, and the heires of the said Fane his 
wife on her body begotten should have and occupy. Moreover, that the heires 
male of the sayd Thomas late Ld. Dacre, should have to them and to their heires 
males of their bodies begotten, the mannours of IrTarncton, Burcu-upon-the- 
Sands, Lasincsy, Dacre, and Burton, wth the advowson of the priorie of Lan- 
ERCOST, wth al! other lands, tenements, and advowsons in the counties of West- 
morland and Cumberland, the wch. were the sayd Thomas late Ld. Dacre’s and 
that the same mannours, lands, and tenenients, should be made as sure to the 





* Ex vetusto exemplari inter collectanea W. le Neve, Eq., Aur., nuper Claren- 
eveux Regis Armorum (in Officio Armorum) p. 114. Cited in additions to Dug- 
dale.—Collt Top: et Gen: Vol. 2., p. 1. 


sayd 
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sayd heires male of the body of the sayd Thomas as could be advised by the coun- 
cil of the sayd Sr. Humphrey at the cost of the sayd Sr. Humphrey: the remaynder 
to the right heires of the body of the sayd Thomas late Ld. Dacre, Likewise that 
the sayd Sr. Humphrey should have to him and to his heires male of his body law- 
fully begotten the mannour of Hatton, wth. the appurtenances in the county of 
Lancaster: it to be made as sure as should be advised by the councill of the sayd 
Sr. Humphrey and at his costs. 


APPENDIX C. 


—_——— 


ON THE CAPUT BARONIZA. 

It is ausually received story that the ‘‘ Caput Barone” of Gilsland, 
or capital mansion of the Barony was at Castlesteads and that the 
lords thereof pulled it down as a “‘ thing of rude edification,” and of 
the ruins thereof built Naworth. Others connect Castlesteads with 
the story of the murder of Gilles Bueth at a tryst held there, and say 
that in consequence the site was abandoned, and sewn with salt. 
There is no evidence whatever for the existence of any Castle or 
Tower at Castlesteads beyond the old ruins of a Roman Camp. Nor 
is there any trace of Park or Chase such as a Norman noble was 
wont to surround his dwelling with. 

That Irthington was the Caput Barone, is known from the Chron- 
icle of Lanercost, which mentions a Court Baron being held there in 
1280. It stands contiguous tothe Park of Brampton, within 200 yards 
of it, south of which Park was the Chace of Brigwoode, 200 acres in | 
extent (about the same size as Naworth Park). The boundaries of 
both the Park of Brampton and the Chace of Brigwoode are given in 
old maps in possession of the Earl of Carlisle (see MacLauchlins 
Memoir of a Survey of the Roman Wall, p. 67). 

The name “ Irthington”’ proves that the Norman was not the first 
to settle there. Itis the “ ton” or the homestead of the English tribe 
of the Irthingas,+ who gave their name, no doubt to the river as well 
as to their homestead. The history is written on the site: we still 
have the mound on which the English owners erected, as was their 
custom, a house of wood. By the side of this mound the Norman 
afterwards built his castle, whose foundations the late Mr. Bell of the 
Nook traced: a plan of them is given in MacLauchlin’s Memoir, p. 
65, Fig. 2, p. 69. 

As to when the Castle of Irthington was destroyed we have no 





* From the name Irthington, Kemble (The Saxons in England, Vol. I, p. 468, 
edition of 1876) infers the existence of a ‘‘ mark” at that place belonging to the 
Irthingas. 


evidence: 
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evidence: it would, like Irthington Church, be built of Roman mason- 
work. As I can find no Roman masonwork, or next to none, at 
Naworth, I do not think that Irthington was pulled down to provide the 
materials for Naworth. 

It is important to bear in mind the fact that the Barons of Gilsland 
of the lines of De Vaux and Multon never dwelt at Naworth. It did 
not exist as a residence in their days. Though the Vaux seem to have 
dearly loved the north, the Multons preferred Holbeache as a resi- 
dence, and even the Dacres, who created Naworth, seemed to have 
resided at Kirkoswald. 


(486). 


Art. XXXIV.—Naworth Castile. By C. J. FERGUSON, _ 


r.o.A. , 
Read at Naworth, August 27th, 1879. 
N leaving the railway station the visitor to Naworth 
Castle descends the declivity of a hill which slopes 
towards the valley of the Irthing. Within the Park Gates 
to his right, occupying the summit of the hill, is a circu- 
lar ring of earth, about fifty yards in diameter, which 
probably protected a settlement of Neolithic men, while 
immediately before him, the towers of the Castle rise high 
above the trees, which, until nearer approach, conceal the 
main part of the building. 

The Castle itself stands on a triangular tongue of land 
formed by the Castle beck on the north and a little rivulet on 
the south which unite and flow into the Irthing. ‘‘ The 
banks of these streams,” writes Mr. Ornsby, “‘as they 
approach the point of junction become exceedingly steep 
and precipitous, and the walls of the Castle rise from the 
summit of a natural escarpment of rock and cliff, formed 
by the sides of the ravine down which their waters flow.””* 
The site of the Castle was thus naturally protected on three 
sides, and required only an artificial barrier to the east, 
facing that gentle declivity down which the Castle is 
approached. 

Both Carlisle and Cockermouth Castles stand on simi- 
larly situated sites, namely, a promontory between two 
rivers, and in that interesting monograph, the History of 
a Fortress, by Mons. Viollet de Duc, we read how his 
ideal fortress was planted on such an ideal promontory. 
When the science of artillery was unknown, or in its in- 
fancy, the occupier of the site selected for Naworth Castle 
was in a good position to bid defiance to an enemy who 


* Lord William Howard’s Household Books, Surtees Society, Vol 68, p, Ixv. 
attempted 
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attempted to ford those streams, and climb those steep 
banks which ‘surround the Castle on all sides but the east. 

The earliest documentary information we have about 
the Castle is the license to crenellate,* which was granted 
in the 9th of Edward III., 1335, to Ranulph de Dacre. 
who had, in 1313, married Margaret de Multon, and with 
her acquired the great inheritance of Gilsland. The ques- 
tion at once arises, whether the date of the licence to 
crenellate is the date of the building, or merely of the 
sanction given to a previous unauthorised crenellation or 
fortification. The paper immediately preceding this sug- 
gests one or two reflections bearing on this point and 
worth consideration, before we turn to the evidence of the 
Castle itself. 

First, we know that in 1280 the caput baronic, or chief 
mansion house of the Barony, was at Irthington, and we 
know that the Multons, who held the Barony until 1313, 
resided mainly on their Lincolnshire estates. They were 
hardly likely to have done much building in the north. In 
1323, a treaty was made between England and Scotland, 
one of whose articles was that no fortresses were to be 
erected or repaired in Cumberland, except those already 
made or making, and of this treaty Ranulph de Dacre 
Was appointed a Conservator. In 1332, occurred the 
great raid in which Lord Archibald Douglas spread 
desolation over Gilsland for thirty miles. No mention 
is made of his attacking any fortress in the district: the 
reason probably was that Irthington was in decay, and 
else there was none other beyond mere pele towers: this 
raid, and the others that followed, would be reason suffi- 
cent to induce Ranulph de Dacre to apply for the license 
to crenellate, with the intention of erecting a strong fortress 
in his Barony. This was granted to him in 1335.t ‘That 








“* Printed in the Newcastle Volumes, Arch. Inst., Vol. II., pp. 94, 95. 
+ The name Naworth, Naward, (the new work) does not occur in either the 
Chronicle or Chartulary of Lanercost that I am aware of. 


G3 date 
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date we may take as the date of the Castle: but those of 
us, who have followed the wanderings of this Society, know 
that the earliest habitations we find in Cumberland and 
Westmorland, after the intrusion of the Normans, took the 
form of a small fortified tower, called a pele tower, and that 
a pele tower forms the germ from which almost every 
important house in the two counties has grown. We 
may presume that some such building did exist before 
the license to crenellate, in 1335. On making a careful 
examination of the Carlisle or Old Tower at Naworth I 
find that the lower part of it, and of the southern curtain 
wall, is not later than the tenth century, and that it has 
formed the original pele tower from which this great castle 
grew. It is 29 feet square,—almost identical in size with 
the Strickland tower at Rose Castle, the lower portion of 
which was erected by Bishop Halton, who came to the see 
in 1292. It is curious that in this case also, the license to 
crenellate was not obtained either by him or his immediate 
successor, but by John Kirby in the year following the 
date‘of the one for Naworth, viz., 1336. From the position 
this tower occupies, I think it was the intention of the first 
builder to form a large enclosure, or bailey, and that that 
was done by erecting across the eastern unprotected front of 
the site, a curtain wall similar to that now existing on the 
southern side of the Castle, but occupying the position of 
the present eastern face of the Castle.” 

In front of this eastern face, the defences would be 
completed by a deep moat, stretching nearly from stream 
to stream, but stopped ,at each end, and crossed by a 
wooden drawbridge. 





* The face of the Castle towards the railway station is certainly the eastern front 
and is so called by Messrs. Buck in their view. But Mr. Ornsby calls it the 
southern. This error is shared by most people, and arises from a notion that the 
railway runs east and west, which it does not do. He calls its flanking towers 
the “south-west”? and ‘‘south-east ” towers. His “‘ south-west”’ tower is called in 
the Household Books the ‘‘ Old Tower,” the “Carlisle, Carle, Carliol Tower.” It 
has been called the Chancellor’s Tower.—See Household Books, p. Ixvii. It might 
well be called the Dacre tower, from the arms on its parapet. His ‘‘ south-east” 
tower is known as ‘‘ Lord William Howard’s,” or ‘‘ Belted Will’s Tower.” Iam 
obliged to be particular, as the mistake has caused much confusion. a 

nN 
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An examination of the Dacre tower shows that it con- 
sists, on the ground-floor, of the vault, which possesses a 
narrow single-light window, and that a staircase in the thick- 
ness of the wall gives access to the chamber on the first 
floor. It is evident that the boldly ribbed vaulting is a 
later addition, because, first, it is superior in construction 
to the wall from which it springs and into which it is in- 
serted, and not worked as part of the wall; secondly, be- 
cause no provision is made in it for the window; and 
thirdly, because the doorways on the floor above shew 
that they have been constructed for a floor at a lower level. 
I take it, therefore, that Ranulph de Dacre, when he ob- 
tained license to crenellate, found this tower, either not 
entirely completed or in ruins, and that he completed this 
tower and battlemented it and the walls of the bailey, and 
that he formed the gateway to the castle on its southern 
side, towards the beck, and built, probably, sundry offices 
under the protection of the curtain wall. 

The next documentary evidence we have about the 
Castle is written in the heraldic devices of the great builder 
of the family, Thomas Lord Dacre, whose handiwork is to 
be found at Askerton, Kirkoswald, Dacre, and Drumburgh 
Castles, as well as here. I take it that in his time the 
Castle had fallen into bad repair; and that he repaired the 
existing buildings and made considerable additions to them. 
He rebuilt the upper part of the Dacre tower, as may be seen 
by his initials on the battlements, and in my opinion he en- 
tirely rebuilt Lord William Howard’s Tower. This tower 
possesses great peculiarities: it has evidently been an after 
thought, and has been constructed at a more recent period 
than the external walls of the quadrangle, which at this 
point form a very acute angle. Lord William’s tower con- 
sists only of the upper stories, which rise above the battle- 
mented walls of the main building. They are carried upona 
deeply ribbed series of arches spanning the angles between 
the walls of the quadrangle,— a most daring and ingenious 
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built himself a hall, substantially the one that we are now 
assembled in. He built the gate-house, the boat-house,* 
and other offices, and thus formed an outer bailey or court- 
yard. I have always been somewhat surprised that this 
outer courtyard should have been so small in comparison 
with the inner bailey or courtyard proper. It was, as at 
Carlisle and Rose Castle, generally much larger than the 
inner courtyard. I conclude that Lord Thomas Dacre 
was confined by some already existing works,—most pro- 
bably the moat,—and this is further confirmed by the fact 
that the gate-house is irregular in plan, being considerably 
wider at its inner end, as if it had been built to cover a 
cramped space. The shell of this gate-house now only 
remains, and all traces have been obliterated of the draw- 
bridge, chains, portcullis, or other devices for the repulse 
of an attack. 

The boat-house consisted of a detached tower, with an 
entrance at its lowest story to the moat; on it are the 
mieiais “ T.D.,” the Daere scallop, and **E. D.” 

Other buildings existed which connected the boat-house 
with the gate-house, and beyond the gate-house again 
was the guard-room. These buildings were taken down 
after the firein 1844. Various views of them by Buck, 
Sparrow, &c., show that they had been much tampered 
with,—their parapets and battlements removed, and gable 
roofs substituted. Lord Thomas Dacre, however, left the 
character of the building unaltered: he left Naworth, as he 
found it, a feudal fortress. His successors would seem to 
have had no great affection for the place: they seemed to 
have resided, as they certainly died, at Kirkoswald, and 
they were buried in Carlisle Cathedral, though Lord 
Thomas and his father lay in Lanercost. The Dacre 
successors of Lord Thomas probably did little to Naworth, 














* Note by the Editor. Why so called is unknown: may it not be the Lote house, 
where was kept the house Lote, or fire-bote, i.e.. the wood for fuel. (Confer Jacob’s 
Law Dictionary, lote) The upper part would probably be a barn, or hayloft. 
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and during the troubles that followed the death of the 
little Lord George, Naworth was left to take care of itself, 
and is said to have been unoccupied for thirty years. I 
am not, therefore, surprised to learn that in an inquisition 
taken in the 31st of Elizabeth the condition of Naworthis 
described as under : — 


‘* There is situate within this manor a faire Castle called Nawarde 
Castle, it is of good strength and built four square with a gate house 
to the same. | 

*“ One of the squares thereof hath never been finished further than 
the walls thereof, of two or three stories high. 

‘“‘Tt is all covered with lead and the said Castle is situate about 
seven miles from Scotland, it is now in very great decay in all parts 
and the outhouses and other houses and offices are utterlie de- 
caved. > 

To Lord William Howard then we must attribute the 
domestic character that the Castle bears. He effected 
the repairs of Lord Thomas Dacre’s work, as shown by 
various coats of arms and initials To him we must 
assign the rebuilding of the upper portion of the tower, 
which bears his name, the construction of the gallery 
along the eastern face of the Castle, and the decorating 
and beautifying of the whole structure. His House- 
hold Books, so admirably edited by the Rev. George 
Ornsby, show that if the first Dacre built a fortress, the 
first Howard made it into a complete house of the Jaco- 
bzean character. Mr. Ornsby states 


“That the year in which Lord William actually made Naworth 
Castle his residence cannot be fixed with absolute precision, but in 
1604 we find him taking a note of the heraldic bearings, and inscrip- 
tions around them, which then adorned an armorial window in the 
ancient fortress of the Dacres at Kirkoswald, and he was possibly 
even then making arrangements for the transference of its stained 
glass to Naworth Castle. In 1604 he gave a silver mace to the Cor- 
poration of Morpeth and he was certainly living here in 1607.” 


A leaden spout on the south front of the Castle bears 





* Printed in Hutchinson’s Cumberland, Vol. I, p. 123. 
the 
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the initials 16? and thus proves that Lord William was at 
Naworth earlier than Mr. Ornsby conjectures. | Spouting 
the roof would be the first repair almost that he would 
undertake.t 

It is, as Mr. Ornsby states, to be regretted that no 
Household Book is extant previous to 1612: it would have 
been interesting to have traced from its commencement the 
work which Lord William carried on at Naworth, both 
as regards the restoration of the Castle and the alterations 
made in it, as well as the improvements of the wide do- 
main which surrounded it. We do, however, learn some- 
thing: 

In 1619 the Carlisle Tower was repaired. 

In 1620 two sundials were got. 

In 1622 the roof of the chapel at Kirkoswald was taken 
down and put up at Naworth. A picture, in 
glass possibly, for the chapel is mentioned. 

In 1624 the Abbey bridge over the Irthing was built. 
In the same year a representation of the Crucifix 
in stained glass, and some old arms (no doubt 
releaded,) were inserted in the chapel windows. 

In 1626 another Crucifix of glass was got. 

In 1628 new windows for the parlour and chamber above, 
and a great window in the gallery are mentioned ; 
and later there are various tradesmen’s accounts 
for work done at Naworth,—among them an item 
for “‘ plastering the new gallerie.”’ 

From Gibson’s Camden we learn that the first Earl of 
Carlisle “‘ repaired the Castle and made it fit for the recep- 
tion of a family.” He died in 1684. The third Earl of 
Carlisle probably did some more in that way. He built 
Castle Howard, and he employed his architect, Vanburgh, 








* During the Society’s visit a suggestion was made that this date was 1662. 
Mr. George Howard afterwards examined it, and it is clearly 1602. As the point 
has been raised as to whether this spout existed before the fire of 1844, it is as well 
to say that it did. It is mentioned, and the date of 1602 given in Jefferson’s Guide 
to Naworth, published 1839. 


to 
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to put a music gallery and screen in the hall at Naworth. 

The fire of 1844 necessitated a remodelling which was 
carried out by Mr. Salvin. ‘The exterior happily preserves 
its ancient face much as left by Lord William. The in- 
terior was almost gutted at the time of the fire. 

Commencing with the outworks on the eastern face of 
the Castle, the only side which would be exposed to attack, 
we find, first, well defined traces of a moat running through 
the garden. This moat must have been crossed by a 
drawbridge, all trace of which has now gone. The gate- 
house shows two eras in its history, the white stone in the 
lower story and the red in the upper,—the works repec- 
tively of Lords Thomas Dacre and William Howard. The 
boat-house I have already referred to. 

The long lines of the eastern face, flanked by the Dacre 
and Howard Towers, are, I conjecture, the work of Lord 
Thomas Dacre, but. I think that in them Lord William 
made considerable alterations. He formed the gallery 
which gives access to the rooms facing the quadrangle,— 
a fashion that only came in in Queen Elizabeth’s time,—and 
I think that he did this by taking down the upper portion 
of the external wall and rebuilding it with the facing stones 
only, thus reducing it to the moderate thickness of two 
feet, whilst that below it is about seven. In the Howard 
Tower, the upper story of which he rebuilt, he formed his 
library and oratory. At the foot of the circular stairs 
still remains the iron door which closed the access to it. 
The roof of the library is extremely beautiful ; the timbers, 
which are of oak, stout and substantial, are richly moulded 
with characteristic fourteenth century mouldings,—the 
panels between being filled with richly wrought tracery. 
This roof is said not to fit the room, and to have been 
brought from Kirkoswald. But to me it appears to fit. 

~The low-browed door in the eastern face gives access | 

to the inner quadrangle, which is accessible also on the 
south bya large archway in the southern curtain. This en- 
trance 
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trance was, prior to the fire of 1844, filled by a block of 
buildings now taken down, but which were, I fancy, 
erected by Lord William Howard to complete “one of 
the squares thereof never finished further than the walls 
thereof.” 

The west side is occupied by kitchen offices, which ap- 
pear of eighteenth century work, and were probably re- 
modelled by Vanburgh, by the direction of the Earl, who 
built Castle Howard. 

The hall occupies the northern side. It was formerly 
roofed with some of the spoil from Kirkoswald, and in 
the panels of the ceiling were painted the portraiture of 
“King Brute and all his successors, Kings of England 
portraited to their waists, their visage, hats, feathers, garbs, 
and habits.” In Lord William’s time a drawing room, then 
a modern luxury, had been partitioned off the high end 
of the hall, and at the low end, taking the place of a 
more ancient screen and music gallery, stood Vanburgh’s 
classical gallery, and in front of it stood the four monsters 
so familiar to every visitor to Naworth. 

Since the fire the hall has been wisely restored to its old 
proportions by the throwing again into it the dais, which 
constituted Lord William’s drawing-room. 

The east side of the court is occupied by the living 
rooms and the long gallery. The arrangements will be 
best understood by reference to the plan. The library was 
formerly the chapel. Prior to the fire of 1844 it contained 
some painted glass and coats of arms, described in Vol. I., 
Hutchinson’s Cumberland, p. 135-6. 
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ART. XXXV.—The Heraldry of Naworth and Lanercost. 

By R. S. FErRGuson, F.S.A. 

Read at Naworth, August 27th, 1879. 
VER the entrance gateway of the outwork to Naworth 
Castle is the heraldic achievement of Thomas Lord 
Dacre, viz., a shield with four quarterings, surrounded by 
the Garter, which is highly ornamented, and terminates in 
a shield charged with the cross of St. George; crest, hel- 
met, and mantling, whose ends terminate in two Dacre 
escallops; supporters and motto. 

The shield is quarterly : —* 

Ist. Dacre, gules three escallops argent. 

2nd. Vaux, chequy, or and gules. 

3rd. Multon, barry of six, argent and gules, on a can- 
ton of the second a lion passant or. 

4th. Morville, azure, semeé-de-lis and fretteé or. 

Crest: The Dacre Bull, ducally gorged and chained. 

Supporters: Two Gryphons. 

Motto: FORT EN LOIALTE. 

(o.) On the lead box of the spouting of the entrance 
gateway is a shield with the twenty-two quarterings of 
Lord William Howard, which I shall presently give in 
detail, and two lions as supporters. 

(c.) On the weather moulding of the battlemented para- 
pet of the tower of the outwork, known as the “ Boat 
House,” and now Mr. Howard’s Studio, is the Dacre 
badge, the escallop. First come the initials, T.D., then 
the escallop; then E.D., with something between them 
which appears to be another escallop not so carefully 
finished. The initials are those of Thomas Lord Dacre 
and Lady Elizabeth (Greystoke) his wife. 


* The ee aes are added by me: probably the achievement was originally 


coloured.—R 
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(c.) On the parapet of the Carliol Tower is a shield on 
which the arms of Dacre. 

(7.) Over the entrance to the Inner Court is the armo- 
rial achievement of Lord William Howard,* viz., shield 
with twenty-two quarterings, between two lions as sup- 
porters: crest, under a helmet and mantling, the well- 
known Howard lion. Motto: VOLO NON VALEO. 
The whole is under a hood moulding which has the Dacre 
escallops at each end. 

The twenty-two quarterings are as follows : — 


I. Howarp. Gules, on a bend between six cross crosslets fitché 
arg. ‘a demy lion geules, pierced through the mouth with an arrow 
within a double tressure flowered of the same, in the midst of the 
bend of the Howard Arms.” This is the augmentation for merit 
given to Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, for his victory at Flodden 
Field.f 

The Howards are supposed to be Saxon in their origin. The first 
that emerges is Sir William Howard, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, tempove Edward I., and Edward II.f 

2. Firton. Azure, three cinquefoils pierced argent. Brought in 
by Alice, daughter of Sir Edmund Fitton, Kt., heiress of her brother, 
Sir John Fitton, and second wife of Sir William Howard just men- 
tioned. 

3. Bots. Ermine,a cross sable. Brought in by Alice, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Robert de Bosco, or de Bois, and wife of Sir John 
Howard, tempore Edward III. 

4. SCALES. Gules, six escallops argent. Brought in by Margaret, 
daughter of Robert Lord Scales, and ultimate heiress to that family. 
Wife of Sir Robert Howard, tempore Edward III. 

5. TENDRINGE. Azure,a fess betweentwochevrons argent. Brought 
in by Alice, daughter and heiress of Sir William Tendringe, second 
wife of Sir John Howard, tempore Henry IV. and V. 

6. Mowsray. Gules, a lion rampant argent, armed and langued 
azure. Brought in by Lady Margaret Mowbray, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshall of England, and 
of Elizabeth Fitzalan, co-heiress of Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel. 








* ** Janu 10, 1626. To Wm. Buccle, by bill, for bringing a stone of my Lord’s 
Armes from Heddon super murum xliijs. jd.” Lord William Howard’s Household 
Books. Surtees Society, Vol. 68, p. 238. 

t~ Planche: Pursuivant of Arms, p. 211. Boutell’s Heraldry, p. 387. 

t Memorials of the Howard Family, App. I. | Great Governing Families of 
England. Vol. II., p. 305. Ss 

e 
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She was the penniless bride of Sir Robert Howard, (tempore Henry 
V.) for her poor fortune of £200 was never paid, but ‘‘the Howard 
Family,” writes Mr. Henry Howard, ‘owe their chief illustration, 
honours, and power” to her.* By herthere came to her descendants 
the dignities of Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshall of England, &c., _ 
great estates, and fourteen quarterings to their coat of arms. © 
_7. ALBANY. Gules, a lion rampant or. Brought in by Lady Mar- ~ 
garet Mowbray, by her descent from Nigel de Albini, or De Aubigny, 
a place near Perier in the Cotentin. Nigel de Albini married Matilda, 
daughter of Richer de l’Aigle, by his wife Judith, sister of Hugh Earl 
of Chester. Matilda was first married to Robert de Moubrai, Earl of 
Northumberland, son of Roger de Mowbrai, who fought at Senlac, and 
who was brother of Geoffrey de Moubrai, Bishop of Coutances. Mou- 
brai, Montbrai, is a commune in the canton of Percy, arrondissement 
of St. L6. Nigel de Albini’s issue took the name of Mowbray.t 

8. SEGRAVE. Sable, a lion rampant argent, crowned or. Brought 
in by Lady Margaret Mowbray. John, fourth Baron Mowbray, mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and heir of John Lord Segrave. | 

g. Bicor. Party per paleor and vert, alion rampant gules. Brought 
in by Lady Margaret Mowbray. ‘The le Bigots enjoyed the dignity 
of Earl of Norfolk, and also that of Earl Marshall of England. These 
honours Roger le Bigot, fifth Earl of Norfolk, being childless, sur- 
rended to Edward I., who granted them to his own son, Thomas. 
Plantagenet, or de Brotherton, who may have added the arms to his 
own. But Lady Margaret was also descended from William de Albini 
(to be mentioned presently), who married Maud le Bigot who was 
ultimately the heiress of the le Bigots. The name Bigot is supposed 
by Mr. Planché to be le Vigot, or Visigoth, or West Goth.t Roger 
le Bigot came over with the Conqueror. 

to. BRoTHERTON. Gules, three lions passant guardant or, a label — 
of three points argent. This is more properly blazoned, as ‘“‘ England 
a label of three points argent.” It is the arms of the Plantagenets, 
differenced by a label. Brought in by Lady Margaret Mowbray. 
Thomas Plantagenet, or de Brotherton, was son of Edward I., and 
was Earl of Norfolk and Earl Marshall of England: his daughter 
Elizabeth married Lord John Segrave, and carried these dignities to 
that family and thence to the Mowbrays, whence Lady Margaret 
brought them to the Howards. 





* Memorials of the Howard Family, App. III. See also The Great Governing 
Families of England, Vol. II., p. 308. The Earldom of Arundel did not come by © 
this lady. See Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Baronage of England, Vol. I., p. 12. 
It came in later on by the marriage of the fourth Duke of Norfolk. 

t+ Planche’s Companions of the Conqueror, Vol. II.. pp. 30, go. 

{ Planclhe’s Companions of the Conqueror, Vol. II., p. 54. 


11. MOWBRAY. — 
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‘rz. Mowsray. As before. Brought in a second time by Lady 
Margaret Mowbray, as part of the Fitzalan quarterings. 

12. RICHARD FITZALAN, EARL oF ARUNDEL. Barry of eight, or 
and gules. Brought in by Lady Margaret Mowbray. His daughter 
and co-heiress Elizabeth married Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
and was mother of Lady Margaret Mowbray. 

13. AvBany. As before. Broughtin by Lady Mowbray. The Fitz- 
alans were descended from Isabel, sister and heiress of Hugh, fourth 
Earl of Arundel. He was great-grandson of William de Albini, elder 
brother of the Nigel mentioned before. This William was “ Pincerna” 
to William the Conqueror, and through descent from him the Duke 
of Norfolk at this day is Grand Butler of England.* 

14. Lupus. Sable, a wolf’s head erased argent. Brought in by 
Lady Margaret Mowbray. 

15. Eart or CHEsTER. Azure, three garbs or. Brought in by Lady 
Margaret Mowbray. This and the last would come in by the mar- 
riage of William de Albini with Mabel, one of the four sisters and co- 
heiress of Ranulph Earl of Chester. 

16. WoopviLe. Argent, a fess and dexter canton gules. Brought 
in by Lady Margaret Mowbray. The twelfth Earl of Arundel mar- 
ried a Woodvile, daughter of Earl Rivers. | 

17. Mavtravers. Sable, a fret or. Brought in by Lady Margaret 
Mowbray.. John, brother of Richard Earl of Arundel, married 
Eleanor, sister and heir of Henry Lord Maltravers. The parties to 
this and the last marriage do not seem to be ancestors of Lady 
Margaret, but collaterals, on failure of whose issue male, her descend- 
ants, or rather her descendant, Lord William would claim to represent 
the Woodvilles and Maltraverses. I have no doubt this complicated 
shield is the device of Lord William, who was a student of heraldy, 
if we may judge from his library. He was probably assisted by Camden. 

18. CLun. Argent, a chief azure. Brought in by Lady Margaret 
Mowbray. The Lord Fitzalan who married the heiress of the De 
Albini’s was also Lord of Clun, which he must have inherited from 
an heiress of the De Cluns. 

Ig. WARREN. Chequy, or and azure. Brought in by Lady Mar- 
garet Mowbray. The fifth Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, married Alice, 
daughter and heir of William Earl of Warren and Surrey.. The first 
De Warren in this country was a companion of the Conqueror, and 
the crux about his wife is well known.+ Hence the Howards got the 
title of Surrey. 





* Planche’s Companions of the Conqueror, Vol. II., p. go. ' 
t Planche’s Companions of the Conqueror, Vol. II., p. 131. Observations on the 
parentage of Gundreda, by Sir G. Duckett; Transactions this Society, Vol. III, 


p- 321 . 
20. TILNEY. 
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20. TILNEY. Argent, a chevron between three gryphons’ heads 
erased gules. This was brought in by Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of Sir Frederick Tilney, and wife of Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey 
and Duke of Norfolk. 

21. ROCHFORT. Quarterly, or and gules within a bordure sable 
bezanté. 

22. THORPE oF NorFroLk. Azure, three crescents argent. These 
two are probably both Tilney quarterings: the second certainly is, as 
proved by the brass to Elizabeth Tilney in the Memorials of the 
Howard Family. The other was no doubt raked up by Lord William 
Howard from the Tilney pedigrees. 

Crest. Onachapeau, a lion statant guardant, his tail extended 
or, and ducally gorged argent. This well-known crest is not the 
original Howard crest; the Howards inherited it from Thomas Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, to whom Richard II. granted it,* and also the 
arms of the Confessor, but, for using these arms, his descendant 
Henry Earl of Surrey was impeached in 1546. The crest was no 
doubt taken from the royal crest. 

SUPPORTERS. ‘Two lions. 

Motto. VOLO NON VALEO. 


(g.) In the Inner Court, over the entrance to the Great 
Hall, is the same coat of twenty-two quarterings impaling 
acoat of eight quarterings. 


1. Dacre. Gules, three escallops argent. 

z. New GREYSTOKE, or Grimethorpe. Barry of six, argent and 
azure, three chaplets of roses. 

3. OLD GREYSTOKE. Gules, three cushions argent. 

4. Mutton. As before. Introduced by the marriage of Ranulph 
de Dacre with Margaret, daughter and heiress of Thomas de Multon. 

5. BoTeLer of Wemme. Gules, a fess chequy or and sable, between 
Six crosses patteé fitchée or. 

6. Morvitie. As before. A Multon quartering. See ante p. 456. 

7. FERRERS. Vairy, or and gules. 

8. Vaux. As before. A Multon quartering. See ante p. 463. 

Old and New Greystoke, Boteler, and Ferrers were brought in by 
Lady Elizabeth Greystoke. The heiress of the first house of Grey- 
stoke married a Ralph de Grimthorpe, who took the name of Grey- 
stoke, but retained his own arms, which succeeding Barons of Greystoke 





* Planche’s Pursuivant of Arms, p. 211. Boutell’s Heraldry, p. 243. 
t Boteler and Ferrers have been great traps for writers on Naworth, (e.g. 
Jefferson, History of Carlisle, p. 364) who have ignored the difference between a 


quartered 
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quartered as New Greystoke. The pedigree below shows how 
Boteler of Wemm, and Ferrers came into the armorial bearings of 
Lady Elizabeth. 

Crests. Two. The Howard lion to the dexter, and the Dacre 
bull to the sinister. They are respectant one another. 

Supporters. A lion rampant for Howard to the dexter, and a bull 
rampant for Dacre to the sinister. 

Motto. VOLO NON VALEO. 


(h.) The arms in the Great Hall are modern, —done 
since the fire of 1844. I give a list, adding the blazon 
and history of the coat, if not mentioned before. 

The Dacre and Greystock quarterings occupy the south 
side of the hall, commencing at the top. 

I. Dacre. 2. MuLTON. 3. MorvILLE. 4. Vaux. 

5. ENGAYNE. Gules, a dancette between six cross crosslets fitchée 
or. The pedigree on p. 456 ante shows how the coat comes in from 
Ada Engayne by the Morvilles, and through them to the Multons, and 
So on. 

6. ESTREAVERS, or TRIVERS. Argent, two bears passant sable. This 





bend and a fess, and between chequy and vairy, and dubbed these coats Howard, 
and Vaux or Warren. 


BOTELER. 
Gules a fesse componee or and sable, between six crosses patee argent, or six 
cross crosslets or. 


William Boteler — Joane, dau. and co-heir of 
2nd Baron Botelerof Wemme. | John Baron Sudeley. 


| 
Elizabeth, dau. and co-heir. — Robert Ferrers, 
1st Baron Ferrers of Wemme. 


Robert Ferrers, 2nd Baron Ferrers — Joanne Swinford, dau. of 
of Wemme | John of Gaunt. 


| 
Elizabeth, dau. and co-heir. — John Greystock, 
| Oth Baron Greystock. 


| 
Ralph Greystock 7th Baron — Elizabeth, dau. of 
Greystock. {| William Baron Fitz Hugh. 


| 
Robert Greystock, ob. v. p. — Elizabeth, dau. of 
| Edmund Grey, second Earl of Kent 


Elizabeth, daughter and heir — Thomas Dacre, 
2nd Baron Dacre. 
Fought at Flodden. 


coat 
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coat was one of Ada de Engayne’s quarterings. See the pedigree, ante 
p- 456. 

7. NEw GREYSTOCK, or GRIMETHORPE. 8. OLD GREYSTOCK. 

9. Botpeck. Vert, a lion rampant argent. This was a Greystoke 
quartering, and came by the marriage of William de Greystoke and . 
Margaret, daughter and co-heiress of Hugh de Bolbeck. 

ro. De Mertey. Barry argent and gules of ten pieces, on a bor- — 
dure azure eight martlets or. Another Greystoke quartering. The © 
Barony of Morpeth, which gives a title to the Earl of Carlisle, and 
the arms of De Merlay, came by Marie, daughter and co-heir of Roger 
de Merlay, to Thomas de Greystoke. 

11. BoTELER. 12. Howarp (At the top of the hall, north sida 
13. Mowsray. 

14. Braose. Azure, semeé de cross crosslets, a lion rampant or. © 
This is a Mowbray quartering, and came in bythem. Second Baron 
Mowbray married Aliva, daughter and co-heiress of William de Braose. 

15. SEGRAVE. 16. DE BROTHERTON. 17. FITZALAN. 18. WARREN. 
ro. LLLNEX. 

20. AUDLEY. Per fess plain and per pale indented or and azure; 
each piece of the second charged with an eagle displayed ot the first. 
Over all, on a bend of the second a fret between two martlets of the 
first. Lady Margaret Audley was second wife of Thomas, fourth — 
Duke of Norfolk, and was mother of Lord William Howard. 

21. UvepaLe. Argent, a cross moline gules. The second Earl of — 
Carlisle married a daughter and co-heiress of Sir Richard Uvedale of — 
Wickham, Hants. 4 

22. CAVENDISH. Sable, three bucks’ heads caboshed argent at- 
tired or. Onacanton quarterly of the second and gules, each piece 
of the fourth charged with a fret of the third, a bend of the field 
charged with three escallops of the second. George, sixth Earl of 
Carlisle married Lady Georgiana Dorothy Cavendish, eldest daughter 
of William, fifth Duke of Devonshire. 


I do not see why, in the achievement over the hall door, — 
Lord William found no place for the Multon quarterings — 
of Engayne and Estreavers, the Greystoke ones of Bol-— 
beck and De Merley, and the Mowbray one of Braose. His 
mother’s coat, that of Audley, he was not entitled to 
quarter, she not being an heiress. The heiress of Uve- 
dale did not marry into the Howards after Lord William’s 
time. . 


On 
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~ Ona mantlepiece in a bedroom in Lord William’s Tower 
are three shields. 

(i.) The central shield is within the Garter, and is 
Mrarterly: r. Dacre, 2. Vaux, 3. Multon, 4. Morville, 
and has the Dacre motto, FORT EN LOIALTE. In 
the shield to the dexter is Old Greystock impaling Grime- 
thorpe or New Greystock. In the shield to the sinister 
is Boteler impaling Ferrers.* 

(j.) In the Oratory, on a corbel, are the arms of Howard 
impaling Dacre. In the Library, on the bosses on the 
roof, are Dacre, Ferrers, and New Greystoke, and several 
blank shields. 

(k.) A chest in the Oratory is beautifully ornamented 
with heraldic devices, the cross crosslets fitchée of the 
Howards, and the scallops of the Dacres on a red ground,— 
the colour of the field of both the Howard and Dacre 
shields. The end of the chest has on it the Howard 
badge, ‘‘the Blanch Lion of Mowbray,” charged with a 
mullet sable, the mark of the tird son, clearly indicating 
Lord William Howard as its first owner. The chest stands 
on four legs, and has been entered by a door at one end. 
From its shape, it could hardly have been intended to hold 
vestments. It may have held. altar cloths, folded and 
placed on a shelf that drew in and out. 

The panelling of the room has on it a more complicated 
Dacre badge than the simple escallop, namely, a silver cord 
twined about the escallop and the ragged staff,—an allu- 
sion to the marriage of Thomas de Dacre de Gilsland with 
Phillippa, daughter of Ralph Nevill, Earl of Westmor- 
land.t This panelling is modern, but is a reproduction of 
the ancient panelling, a loose piece of which is in the 
room. 

The Dacre escallops and the Greystoke rose chaplets 

* See note ante p. 502 as to a frequent error as to these shields. 


+ See ante p. 472 for this marriage. This badge is engraved in Boutell’s Heraldry. 
Plate 39, edition of 1863.pp., 236, 254- See also Planche’s Pursuivant pp., 231, 
232. 


L 3 (New 
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(New Greystoke or Grimethorpe) alternate in the carved 
work, which is in the recess in the Oratory, each occurring 
six times, but four of the chaplets have five roses, and two 
of them have but three.* 

Many of the bosses on the ceiling are heraldic: upon © 
some of them is the black gryphon of Dacre, beaked and. 
armed Or, sometimes in conjunction with the silver escal- 
lop, sometimes not. The escallop occurs alone, and of 
large size: also in conjunction with the ragged staff of the 
Nevilles: and sometimes it is surrounded by foliage, or 
set in the centre of a chaplet of roses. 

These heraldic devices point clearly to Lord Thomas 
Dacre as the maker of the woodwork in the Oratory: pro- 
_bably he erected it at Kirkoswald, and Lord William 
Howard transplanted it to its present position. 

One boss I do not understand: on it is the following 
quarterly shield: —1. Dacre; 2. Azure a saltire argent ; 
3. Vaux; 4. Gules a saltire argent, or Neville. 


THE FOUR BEASTS. 


(/.) I must say a word of the four heraldic beasts in 
the great hall. They probably receive from most writers 
more attention than all the other heraldic devices in or 
about the Castle, and yet I have been unable to find any 
correct account of them. Even Mr. Ornsby transforms 
the white stag, if white stag he be, into a black bull.t Two 
of them, the red bull and the white stag, have the Dacre 
escallop at their foot. These figures were, | believe, all 
originally black, but were painted after the fire, without the 
knowledge and to the regret of the then Earl of Carlisle. 
Little reliance can thus be placed on their present colours. 

1. The Bull comes, no doubt, from the Dacres. A bull 
was their crest, their cognisance, and their slogan. ‘“‘A 








* These escallops and chaplets are genuine old work, but the lower part of the 
carved work is modern deal, done after the fire of 1844. The whole has been fused 
by plenty of gold leaf into an Archzological puzzle. ; 

+ Lord William Howard’s Household Books. Surtees Society, Vol. 68, p. Ixix. 
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read bull, a read bull, a Daker, a Daker” was a well- 
known cryin Border warfare. A red bull is now the sinis- 
ter supporter to the arms of the Earl of Carlisle. 

2. The Gryphon comes also from the Dacres, who had 
for supporters to their arms two gryphons, as shown by 
the achievement over the entrance gate to the Castle, and 
on their tombs at Lanercost. But the Dacres would seem 
to have got it from the De Vauxs, through the De Multons. 
It is said to have been the crest of Robert de Vallibus, who 
certainly used a seal* with a gryphon on it. 

3. The Dolphin comes from the Greystokes. Two 
dolphins are the supporters of the Greystoke arms on the 
tomb of Lord Thomas Dacre at Lanercost. 

4. As for the fourth beast, be it a stag, hart, or unicorn, 
I know not from whence it comes: nor is authority given 
by those, who have guessed, for their guesses.} 

These creatures are probably the work of Thomas Lord 
Dacre, who married Elizabeth de Greystoke, and were 
probably intended to carry banners, as at present, but those 
they now bear, modern I believe, have been assigned to 
them rather at random. At tournaments, the banners of 
the knights engaged were held by their pages and 


Squires, dressed up like the supporters and crests of their 
several lords. 


THE TOMBS AT LANERCOST. 


(m.) The tomb of Humphrey Dacre and Mabel Parr is 
in the north aisle of the choir of Lanercost, and is a high 
altar tomb. 





* The grant of the manor of Corby by Robert de Vallibus, is sealed with a 
gryphon. This seal is mentioned in Mr. H. Howard’s Memorials of the Howard 
Family. 

+ That the late Mr. H. Howard changed his opinion more than once, I learn by 
comparing his notes in margin of his copy of Hutchinson with what he says in the 
Memorials of the Howard Family, end of appendix 12. He mentions a screen at 
Greystoke, which if it still exist, might help to elucidate this matter. Britton and 
Brayley, who published their Topographical and Historical Description of Cum- 
berland in 1810, call the doubtful figure a Unicorn. Such I think it is, and Mr. 
Lees has suggested that it was assumed by Thomas Lord Dacre, in memory of 
the victory over the Scottish army at Flodden. 0 

n 
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On the south side, eastward, is an angel holding a shield 
on which the arms of DACRE. 

In centre are two gryphons supporting a quarterly shield, 
viz., I. DACRE; 2. VAUX; 3. MULTON; 4. MORVILLE. 

Westward, an angel holding a shield, on which the arms 
of VAUX. 

On the west end of the tomb, a large shield, quarterly, 
1. DacrE; 2. VAUX; 3. MuLTON; 4. MORVILLE. 

On the north side, eastwards, an angel holding a shield, 
on which the arms of DACRE. 

Incentre, a quarterly shield, 1 and 4 two bars for Parr; 2 
and 3, three water bougets, for De Roos. The 
supporters are destroyed. 

Westward, an angel holding a shield, on which the arms 
of VAUX. 

The legend round the tomb is now illegible, all the 
words remaining are “‘day of November.” Effigies of Sir 
Humphrey and his wife, either of wood or stone, have once 
completed this fine tomb. 

(n.) The tomb of Thomas Lord Dacre, K.G., and Eliza- 
beth de Greystock is on the south side of the chote, under a 
modern arch built for its protection, when the tomb itself 
was rebuilt by the father of the late Earl of Carlisle. The 
structure is a high altar tomb. Each side is divided into 
three compartments by canopy work of rich description. 
and under each canopy is, or was, a figure. One of the 
two that remain is a priest in alb, stole, dalmatic, and cope. 
The other is in surplice and cope, and has held a book 
or some such object to his breast. At each corner of the 
tomb has been (two only now remain) a cherubin with 
wings that overlap. 

In each of the three compartments on either side of the 
tomb is a shield of arms, surrounded by the Garter, with 
its motto, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” The shields in 
the outer compartments are supported by angels with out- 
stretched wings, and each has over the Garter a small 

scroll; 
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scroll; these bear the Dacremotto, FORT EN LOIALTE, 
half on each scroll, so that it thus occurs once on each 
side of the tomb. 

The central shield on the north side is Dacre, and its 
quarterings, viz., 1. Dacre, 2. Vaux, 3. Multon, 4. Morville, 
with the Dacre supporters, two gryphons. Right and left 
of this are the Greystock alliances, viz., Old Greystoke 
(gules three cushions argent) impaling Grimethorpe or 
New Greystoke (barry of six argent and azure, three chap- 
lets of roses); and Boteler impaling Ferrers, a coat vairé 
which is often mistaken for chequy.* 

The central shield on the south side is Greystoke and 
its quarterings, viz., 1. Old Greystoke; 2. Grimethorpe, or 
New Greystoke; 3. Boteler; 4. Ferrers, with the Grey- 
stock supporters, two dolphins. Right and left of this are 
the Dacre alliances,—Dacre impaling Vaux, and Morville 
impaling Multon. 

The effigies which completed this tomb are gone: por- 
tions of the legend on strips of latten are now in the gallery 
at Naworth. They read: — 


De HERE * LYETH * SyR * THOMAS * Dacre * KNIGHT * OF * THE 
GARTIER * THE * FOURTH ° A * * * ND * FOURNENST * SCOTLAND ‘TO 
Kyne * HENRY * THE * VII * anD* HENRY’ THE VIII ° posiruM * EST 
ANO* DM* MCCCCC * * * wAs* MARRIED’ To* SyR* THOM 
* * * * WHICH * ELIZABETH * DECESSID ‘ THE’ XXI° Day’ oF 
AucusT * THE * YEAR * oF * GoD * M.CCCCCXVI. 





* These three shields are the same as those on the mantle-piece in the bedroom 
in Lord William’s Tower at Naworth. But the Ferrers’ shield on the Tomb is 
often mistaken for Vaux to the confounding of all genealogists, and the carving, 
rather chequy than vaire, lends countenance to this idea. When this tomb was in 
its pristine glory the heraldic painter would have corrected the carver’s deficiencies. 

+ The vault under this tomb no longer contains the Great Lord Warden of the 
Marches. The following advertisement from the Newcastle papers proves the 
vault to have been rifled of its contents. ‘ William” is clearly a mistake for 
** Thomas,” as Lord William was buried in Carlisle Cathedral. 

** Whereas, some evil disposed person did sometime this spring enter into the 
ruinous part of Lanercost Church or Priory, and did feloniously take away from 
out of a vault in the said Church a lead coffin, which contained the remains of Lord 
William Dacre, Knight of the Garter, A reward of Ten Guineas on conviction of 
the offenders. ** Naworth Castle, gth May, 1775.” 

Hutchinson in his “Excursion to the Lakes” in 1773-74, states that there were 
several bodies entire in the vault, “one in particular, with a long silvery beard down 
to his waist,” p. 274. Now, 1879, there are only a few bones: no coffins. 


In 
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In the south side of the south chapel of the chancel is 
another Dacre tomb. Its front is divided into five square 
compartments, in each of which is a quatrefoil in a circle. 
The two outermost quatrefoils contain escallops, — the 
three others shields, now blank. 

In the north transept is another tomb under an arch. 
The holes still remain for the stauncheons of a grille, which 
no doubt protected an effigy. Its front is divided into five 
compartments, each, except the central, containinga quatre- 
foilin a circle. The centre one has a shield in which a 
bend compony,—the arms of Vaux of Triermain. Hence 
the tomb is assigned to Sir Rowland Vaux “‘ what was of 
Triermain.”’ 


cr 


ARMS IN THE GLASS AT LANERCOST. 


There are three coats of arms in the east window of 
that portion of the Priory used as the parish church. 

The central-one represents the arms of Dacre the 
Bastard, with his quarterings : — 

1. Dacre; 2. Grimethorpe or New Greystoke (the chap- 
lets); 3. Old Greystoke (the cushions); 4. Boteler; 5. 
Multon;:.6. Ferrers; .7.. Morville;. &.. Vaux... Over alla 
bend sinister argent. Underneath, the well-known lines: 


‘** Mille et quingentos ad quinquaginta novemque 
Adjice, et hoc anno, condidit istud opus 
Thomas Daker eques, sedem qui primus, in istam 
Venerat, extincta religione loci. 
Hec Edwardus ei dederat, devoverat ante 
Henricus longe premia militiz.” 


The coat to the sinister is turned wrongways up, but is 
a quarterly coat: 1. Dacre; 2. New Greystoke (the chap- 
iets) s 2 spotelers +2. Ferrers: 

The coat to the dexter is broken and a portion gone. 
Enough remains to show that it represents the quarterings 
of Thomas Dacre the Bastard, impaling gules a fess argent, 

three 
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three cinquefoils sable in chief, for Denton of Denton, 
whose daughter he married. Above, is the word “ Virtu- 
tem,” and below, the date 1559, the year in which the 
said Thomas converted the Priory buildings into a dwell- 
ing-house. These three coats came from this dwelling- 
house into the church. 

The Dacre arms are on some corbels in the ruined part of 
the church. On the west front are two shields: one, Dacre 
quartering Vaux, Multon, and Morville,—the other Dacre, 
but the escallops are so badly carved, as to resemble 
covered cups. 


(510 ) 


ART. XXXVI. — Notes taken at Naworthh By R. S. 
Fercuson, F.S.A.* 
Read at that place, August 27th, 1879. 


Part I. 


N the Oratory at Naworth, attached to the walls, are 
nine carvings in alabaster, which must have formed 
part of the decorations of a reredos or screen. They have 
been variously stated to have come from Kirkoswald, and 
from Lanercost: from the former in all likelihood, as the 
Household Books of Lord William Howard contain vari- 
ous entries referring to the transference of the chapel fit- 
tings from that place to Naworth. 

They are all of the same height, 1 foot 5inches. Three 
of them are 11 inches in breadth, while the other six are 
somewhat narrower. ‘They are brilliantly coloured and 
profusely gilt, but the colouring and the gilding, in their 


present intensity, are recent and untrustworthy additions. 

1. Represents the Ancient of Days, crowned and bearded Or, 
seated, hands upraised, and open: his feet rest on a green ground 
covered with flowers. In front is a fau cross, on which our Saviour: 
no wounds, head inclined to the dexter. 

2. The Assumption, or exaltation and deification of the Virgin 
Mary in the body. The Apostle Thomas was absent at the Resurrec- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, and doubted: he desired that the tomb should 
be opened before him; and when it was opened it was found to be 
full of lilies and roses. Then Thomas, looking up to heaven, beheld 
the Virgin bodily, in a glory of light, slowly mounting towards heaven, 
and she, for the assurance of his faith, flung to him her girdle, the same 
which is to this day preserved in the cathedral of Prato.* 





* For very much of the information in this paper, | am indebted to the Rev. T. 
Lees, who is'possessed of vast stores of knowledge on these and similar subjects. 

* Extract from “‘ The Passing of Mary,” in the ‘‘ Apocryphal Gospels, &c.” (T. 
& T. Clark, Edinburgh) : — 

““ Then the Apostles, with great honour laid the body in the tomb, weeping and 
singing through exceeding love and sweetness. And suddenly there shone round 
them a light from heaven, and they fell to the ground, and the holy body was 
taken up by angels into heaven. Then the most blessed Thomas was suddenly 


3. Bearded 
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The twelve Apostles surround a green mound, on which a red tomb. 
They all gaze upwards at the disappearing Virgin, and St. Thomas 
holds her girdle in his hand. 

3. Bearded figure holding Lamb on his left arm, to which he points 
with index finger of right hand. St. John the Baptist. 

4. St. Michael andthe Dragon, not St. George, as is proved by the 
the gilt wings. St. Michael wears armour of a highly ornate character, 
and overit along redcloak. A gold circle, or coronet with cross on 
front, is on his head. 

5. Is the same subject as No. 2, but differently treated. The Virgin 
Mary is seated in an almond-shaped aureole. She is, as yet, un- 
crowned; four angels, with golden wings, carry her heavenwards 
where is represented, between two more angels, God the Father. 
Ather feet, to the dexter, is St. Thomas with the girdle. 

The position of St. Thomas in groups numbers two and five gives 
a date for their execution, viz., later than the end of the fourteenth 
century. In both heis placed onthe ground. Up to that date, his 
position is always in the clouds by the side of the Virgin Mary.* 

6. Afemale, habited as a nun, in wimpleand white tunic; over cloak 
of red with green sleeves, thrown open and fastened by a gilt morse. 
Her foot is on a crowned figure in red, lying on his stomach, but rising 
up on the elbows, and having a bloody dagger thrust through the 
breast. The female figure holds a sword, sheathed and point down- 
wards, in her right hand, and a rod, now broken, in her left, whose end 
rests on the feet of the prone figure. 

This is St. Catherine with the Emperor Maximin under her feet. By 
his orders she was scourged to death and beheaded; the rod and 
sword are.in her hand. The tyrant afterwards died a violent death in 
battle. The legend of St. Catherine is well known. 

7. Acrowned figure holding a crowned head inhis hands. This 
is not St. Cuthbert, who would wear a mitre, but King Oswy, bearing 
the head of St. Oswald. Mr. Lees supplies the story : — 

‘In A.D. 642, St. Oswald, the Christian King of Northumberland, was defeated 
and slain at the battle of Maserfield (Saxon chronicle). His conqueror, the fero- 
cious Penda, king of Mercia, like an old pagan as he was, caused St. Oswald’s 
head and hands to be cut off, and set up on stakes. A year after this, Oswy, Os- 





brought to the Mount of Olivet, and saw the most blessed body going up to heaven, 
and began to cry out and say: ‘O holy mother, blessed mother, spotless mother, 
if Ihave now found grace because I see thee, make thy servant joyful through 
thy compassion, because thou art going to heaven.’ Then the girdle with which 
the Apostles had encircled the most holy body was thrown down from heaven to 
the blessed Thomas. And taking it, and kissing it, and giving thanks to God, he 
came again into the valley of Jehosaphat.” 
* Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, p. 334. 


M5 wald’s 
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wald’s brother, and also King of Northumbria, defeated Penda, and rescued the 
relics. 

‘* The head was taken to Lindisfarne and placed under the care of St. Aidan, 
in the monastery there; and the hands are deposited in the Chapel at Bamborough 
Castle. 

‘At page cxcii., Lysons’ Cumberland, you will find a picture of some glass at 
Edenhall,—a figure in mitra preciosa and chasuble, the dexter hand uplifted in 
benediction, the pastoral staff resting in the hollow of the left arm, and the left 
hand holding a crowned head. This, Lysons conjecture, represents St. Aidan 
with St. Oswald’s head, It may be either Aidan or Cuthbert, both were bishops. 
St. Oswald’s head was aferwards deposited in the arms of St. Cuthbert as a sacred 
relic, says Parker, (‘Calendar of the Anglican Church,’ p. 216). St. Cuthbert is 
generally represented in full episcopal costume, carrying St. Oswald’s head; some- 
times he hasan otternearhim . . . .and occasionally a swan, the emblem of 
solitude.” 


8. A group representing the Betrayal of our Lord. In the centre 
is Judas embracing our Lord. Soldiers in armour with swords, axes, 
and halberts, and servants with huge staves, or rather clubs, press 
round. One of the latter lies on the ground with a bloody ear, and 
behind our Saviour is St. Peter returning his sword. In the back- 
ground a figure holds up a lantern. 

g. Anaked figure with green breech cloth and long staff in his 
hand, but with a long white cloak, thrown open, over him. 


Mr. Lees kindly supplies the following :— 


‘The naked figure with the long reed, or rod, is doubtless another representation 
of St. Thomas. From the ‘ Acts of the Apostle Thomas,’ we learn that when 
the Apostles at Jerusalem portioned out by lot the regions for their future mission- 
ary labours, India fell to St. Thomas. This Saint objected, notwithstanding our 
Saviour’s promise that His grace shouldaccompany him. At that time Abbanes, an 
Indian merchant, was sent by King Gundaphoros to buy a carpenter and bring 
him to him. Our Saviour appeared to this merchant, and, by regular bill of sale, 
sold St. Thomas to him as a carpenter slave. The king, on Thomas’s arrival in 
India, set him to build him a palace, and the Apostle ‘ having taken a reed measured 
the place and marked it out; and he set the doors towards the rising of the sun, 
to look to the light, and the windows towards its setting, to the winds; and he © 
made the bakehouse to be towards the south, and the water-tank, for abundance, 
towards the north.’ _In ecclesiastical art he is represented with a spear, or with 
an arrow, or with a long staff, as in *Callot’s Images.’ With regard to the re- 
markable prominence given to St. Thomas among the images in Naworth Oratory, 
it is easily accounted for by the theory that the old families of Multon and Dacre 
regarded him as their patron Saint. This seems highly probable from the fact of — 
Thomas being a prominent Christian name in both families. This may be re- 
garded as an additional proof of the assertion that these images were brought 
from Kirkoswald.” 


Part II. 
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Part Il. 


In the Oratory at Naworth is a painting on wooden 
boards, 3 feet 8% inches high, by 12 feet of inches wide. 
It is dated ‘f Ano 1514.” 

It is divided into three compartments by two painted 
pillars, circular in section, standing on hexagonal bases, 
having Corinthian capitals, and painted to imitate marble. 
Each pillar bears a shield, quarterly. 3. Dacre. 2. Vaux. 
3. Multon. 4. Grimthorpe or New Greystoke; thus prov- 
ing that the picture was painted to order of Thomas Lord 
Dacre, K.G. It is not impossible that the figures rep- 
resented, of which there are twenty-one, may be portraits 
of Thomas Lord Dacre, his family, and his retainers. 


The dexter compartment represents the Flagellation. Our Saviour 
is bound to a pillar, and is being flagellated on breast and abdomen. 
He is covered with weals; has slight beard and moustache, and long 
hair; has the crown of thorns with nimbus outside thereof; slight 
transparent drapery is about his middle. The flagellants are four in 
number; all have mocking, distorted faces. Two are in the act of 
flagellation : of the other two, one is cleaving the tails of his cat, while 
the other is sucking his fingers. The cats have each three thrice- 
knotted tails. The flagellants wear tight parti-coloured and stripped 
jackets with full skirts, which lace across the chest, showing the shirt. 
One has a hood on his shoulders, and another wears a leather cap. 
Three wear light hose and have huge boots. 

In the centre of the second compartment is Our Saviour on the 
Cross. The crown of thorns and glory surround his head; slight 
transparent drapery is about his middle; his feet overlap; only three 
nails hold him to the cross; the wound is on the right side. Ona 
label over the cross is I.N.R.I. 

On the dexter side of the cross, and close to it, is a soldier in plate 
armour, with bascinet and derisive face, from whose mouth issues a 
lable, on which “ Filius Dei es, descende de Cruce.” 

To the right of this figure are three figures, nimbed Or. The 
central one is a young man with long hair,—St. John—and is cloaked 
Gules, lined Argent, with underdress Sable. The other two figures 
are those of females in wimple; the dexter of whom is hooded Gules 
over her wimple, the sinister Sable. St. John holds the fainting 

Virgin 
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Virgin Mary, who is attired Or: the tight sleeves of her dress have 
trumpet-shaped cuffs which cover her hands. Her over-mantle of 
Vert, lined Gules, has fallen down. Next to the cross, in front of 
the mocking soldier, kneels the bearded, moustached figure of an old 
man, habited Gules, lined and turned up Ermine. Under the wide 
sleeves of his overdress appear tight cuffs Or. His cap is Or turned 
up Ermine. His dexter eye is quite closed, and sinister eye is open; 
on it rests the forefinger of his left hand. In his right hand is a long 
spear. 

On the sinister side of the cross, and close to it, kneels, with clasped 
hands and long hair flowing down, Mary Magdalene. She is habited 
Vert with cuffs Or. Her sleeves are puffed. In front of her, with 
lid open, stands the box of precious ointment, like a small tankard. 

Above this figure of Mary Magdalene is the figure of a Centurion, 
wearing plate-armour of German fashion, late fifteenth century, 
under a cloak Gules, lined and turned over Ermine. A scimitar is 
in sheath at his side, whose pommel is Or; one quillon is bent 
towards the point, and the other towards the pommel, so as to form a 
counterguard. The Centurion has forked beard and wears a cap of 
maintenance, Gules turned up Argent. A gold badge or brooch, rep- 
resenting a man kneeling, isin the cap. The forefinger of his dexter 
hand points to our Saviour, while the sinister hand holds a label on 
which “‘Centurion. Vere filius dei erat iste.” 

To the left rear of the Centurion is a Jewish priest, bearded, in 
white cap like a bascinet—short red cape fastened with gold morse.— 
Under that a dark dress lined with fur, fringed at bottom, skirts slit 
at side, and fastened by ornamental morse, showing underdress of 
scarlet. Moderately wide sleeves showing gold cuffs. The priest’s 
left hand rests on the Centurion’s arm, and with his right he pats the 
Centurion. 

Between the Centurion and the priest appears the head of a soldier 
in iron skull cap (Eisenkappe in German), with enormous ear-plates, 
He has a battle axe. 

To the extreme sinister of central compartment is a youthful figure 
with long hair over shoulders; ared cap, jewelled in front, is at his 
head. Black dress heavily trimmed with fur, open at breast, shows the 
gold underdress; red hose, and broad-toed, slashed slipper shoes. A | 
mocking face appears longside of the dividing pillar. 

The third, or sinister compartment represents the Resurrection. 
Our Saviour sits on the side of the tomb. He is nimbed, clad ina 
long brown cloak, fastened by amorse. The wounds are very distinct. 
His right hand is raised in benediction, the two forefingers and thumb 
upright. In his left hand, is a cross-headed staff with cross banner, 

Argent 
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Argent a cross cotised Sable. Three soldiers, in armour of German 
fashion, complete the group. Two behind the tomb are asleep; one 
in front is awakening and raising his vizor. 

The first soldier to the dexter has on a helmet on which isa crest,— 
aman brandishing a sword. He holds a battle-axe in one hand, and 
the other supports his head. The second soldier has no crest on his 
helmet, but has large ear-pieces, orroundels. Hehas camail of mail; 
a spear in his left hand. 

The third soldier is in front of the tomb, reclining on his left hand, 
while with his right he raises his vizor. He is a fine example of 
German armour of late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, but ex- 
cept genouillieres, he has no armour on his legs, which are in crimson 
hose, and round-toed, slashed slipper shoes. His hauberk of mail is 
cut into triangles at the bottom. The buckles of his brassarts and 
avant-bras are very distinctly shown. The coudieres and epaulieres 
and mentoniere are of exaggerated character. 


(510 ) 


ArT. XXXVII.—Letters from Colonel Charles Howard of 
Naworth, to the Lord Protector Cromwell, in 1655 ; and lus 
Secretary of State, Thurloe, in 1655-8; from the original 
State Papers among the Rawlinson MSS.* By Sir GEo. 
DUCKETT, DART. 


Commumcated at Naworth, August 27th, 1879. 


ROM Colonel Charles Howard to the Lord Protector 
Cromwell, dated from Naworth, 20 June, 1655.T 


May itt pleas y’ Highnes 

Since my coming doune, I have donne my endeavors to putt y* com- 
mands in execution. Thos, whoe y* instructed with me to secure the 
malignantes, I have mett with, and we have imprisoned all the most 
dangerous, and taken bond off the rest off the disaffected in these 
northerne parts. hear are severall, whoe I wish might be sentt to 
the barbados, both men off fortunes and others, beyng such, whoes 
principles and temper fitt them for disturbance upon any oportu- 
nity. The melitia troops are in a forwardnes; the captaynes and 
L*s goying cheerfully on in thear work; butt the Cor™s, that is to say, 
babington for Northumberland, and Langhorne for Cum‘ and West4, 
have both refused ; the first I beleeve thinks the place below him; 
the other will nott undertake any souldiers imploymentt, though 
active in y’ Hignes service otherways. I doe therefore humbly offer 


* Many of the Thurloe State Papers were collected and printed by Birch, in 
the early part of the last century. But the flagrant inaccuracy which pervades 
them, makes those which he selected of doubtful value to the antiquary. 

+ Colonel Charles Howard of Naworth, was one of Cromwell’s Commissioners 
for the northern counties. He was M.P. for Westmorland in the ‘‘ Barebones 
Parliament ” of 1653, and sat in the ‘‘ Convention Parliament” of 1660 for Cum- 
berland; and had been called to Cromwell’s Upper House as Viscount Howard. 
He was the son of Sir William Howard of Naworth, and great-grandson of the 
well-known Lord William Howard. Having been active and instrumental in the 
restoration of Charles II. he was created by him, Earl of Carlisle. He incurred 
a good share of odium for the course he ultimately pursued, and the love which 
he professes for the Protector, and the zeal in his service, are slightly at variance 
with his subsequent acts. He had many others, however, to keep him in coun- 
tenance in those eventful times, not the least of whom was Lambert, Major- 
General of several northern counties, who was all along supposed to be in the in- 
terest of the exiled family of the Stuarts, and by whom he had been appointed 
one of his deputies. He was nominated Governor of Carlisle in 1659. 

Cap* 
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Cap* atkinson,* whoe is apoynted quarterm' to the Cumberland troop, 
that he may be Cor™* to itt, beyng unwilling to accept the other place ; 
and one Capt bewley}, whoe hath been always a faythful man, thatt he 
may be quarter™. Besides thes, I have sent names to Mr Secretary 
for the Northum‘ troop, and desire y* Highness pleasure concerning 
them all by the next post, by reason itt will be some obstruction in the 
work, iff the officers be not setled agaynst the day off muster. I hope 
I need not say any thing to make y" highnes beleeve, thatt I am, 
and shall be, diligentt to serve you; though whatt y highnes tould 
me touching an information, might have given me ground to speak 
aboutt itt, which through forgetfu!lnes I did nott, before my comming 
out of towne; butt I have since repented I did nott, least iff any 
doubt remayne in yo" highnes thoughts, I might have better cleered 





* The following note by the Rev. Thomas Lees has been obligingly sent us, with 
reference to the individual in question : — 


** This man, to whose tender mercies the Royalists were thus to be committed, 
was a native of Winton in Westmorland, and afterwards became prominent as 
the leader of the Kaber Rig or Kipper Rig Plot. This was a branch of a con- 
spiracy organised at Harrogateand Knaresborough, which extended over Yorkshire, 
Westmorland, and the Bishopric of Durham. Most interesting particulars regarding 
it are found in “ Depositions from the Castle of York,” published by the Surtees 
Society in 1861; a volume containing a mass of valuable matter connected with 
our two counties. From that volume we learn that the ramifications of the plot 
extended as far as Keswick; that Carlisle was to be secured; and that Atkinson 
intended to have seized the excise money in the hands of the Clerk of the Peace 
at Appleby. The utter collapse of the design is well told in the preface to the 
“‘ Depositions,” by the editor, the Rev. James Raine. “‘ Liberty of Conscience,’ 
was the watchword of the insurgents. But although there was much energy and 
determination evinced, they had neither system nor plan. There was no leader of 
any name to give his authority to the movement, for men like Fairfax and Whar- 
ton held themselves cautiously aloof. There were too many masters with no pre- 
siding genius to direct them. The house, therefore, whilst it was in the builder’s 
hands, crumbled to the ground. The night of the 12th October (1663), witnessed 
the beginning and the ending of the Westmorland plot. The Bishopric men arose 
at the same time, and with a similar result. In Yorkshire, however, some large 
preparations had been made. Farneley Wood, near Leeds, was the rendezvous of 
the insurgents, who assembled there on the night of the 12th in some force, and 
actually threw up entrenchments, which were abandoned at the approach of 
day. Concealment was impossible, and the cavalry were at once upon them.” 

In March, 1664, Sir Thomas Twisden and Sir Christopher Turner sat at Appleby 
by special commission from the King for the trial of the Westmorland conspira- 
tors; and three of them were hanged, drawn, and quartered. Atkinson’s trial 
took place in the following August, and his execution on the rst September. We 
can well imagine the feeling of satisfaction with which that staunch old Royalist, 
Anne, Countess of Pembroke, made the following entry in her “Memorials” :— 

** And the 2oth of this August did the two Judges of Assize for this Northern 
Circuite come hither to keep the Assizes here when Robert Atkinson one of my Ten- 
nants in Mallerstang and that had been my great enemy, was condemned to be 
hang’d drawn and quarter’d asa Traitor to the King, for having had a hand in 
the late Plott and Conspiracy so as he was executed accordingly the first’ day of 
the month following.” 


t+ Belonged probably, to the Bewleys (or Beaulies) of Hesket and Caldbeck, 
in Cumberland. See list postea, 


itt, 
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itt, then I can att this distance; but my owne hart dothe witnes soe 
much clearnes to me, off all my thoughts off you, and towards you, 
thatt itt ocacioned my nott reflecting upon whatt yo" sayd then. I 
shall conclude with this, thatt besides the greate tyes off conscience, 
honour, and gratitude, I have a particular one, which is love to yut 
person, and thatt I can say with bouldnes is soe harty, that noe man 
thatt serves yo" hath more; and itt will apear in case off greatest diffi- ~ 
culty, thatt he speaks truth, whoe subscribes himself, y’ highnes 
Most obedientt and faithfull servant, 
(Signed), 
Cu: Howarpb. 
Naward “ 
June 2oth 
(Addressed), 
ffor his highnes the Lord 
Protector att Whitehall, 


these 
presentt. 


(Endorsed), 
A letter from Coll. Howard, 
to his Highnesse, concerning 
y® secureing of severall dan- 
gerous p’sons in those p’tes, & 
y° setling of ye Militia, 

y® 20% of June, 55 

Wafer impressed with Howard coat, as in next letter 
to Secretary Thurloe. ; 

[Rawl. MS. 27, folio 497. | 


Colonel Charles Howard to Secretary Thurloe, dated at 
Naworth, 20 June, 1665.5" 
Sst 
I writt to yo" last Post how farr I had p’ceeded about the millitia 


troopes in these foure counties,* which I doubt not but will bee ina 


fitt posture to muster at the time appointed. I desire yo" be pleased 
to acquaint his Highnes therew*, as also that I have spoke w‘ Mr. . 
Attkinson}, whoe is an honest man, and souldier, to bee Corn“ in that . 





* Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland. 
f Underlined in original; and “to be put into the Commission” in the margin. 
troope 
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troope for Cumb? and Westmerlande, who is very willing to accept 
the place, since Mr. Langhorne, that was named, refused it. I de- 
sire to know his Highnes pleasure, whether I may make choyse of an 
honest man for Cornett in the Northumber® troope, that likewise 
being destitute; as also two quarterm™ places; and though I have 
blank commissions for them, yet I have forborne to deliver them, till 
I know his Highnes commands. This being all I have at present to 
trouble yo" with, I am 
Yor very humble Serv* 


(Signed,) 
Cu: Howarp. 


Naward the 
20th June 55 


(Addressed,) 

Ffor the hon John Thurloe 
Esqr Secretary to the Counsell 
at Whitehall, 

these 
London 


(Endorsed,) 


A letter from Coll. Howard, concerning y® forwardnesse of y® Militia 
troopes thereabout, 20 June 55. 


Seal in red wax: on a bend between six cross Crosslets 
an escutcheon, charged with a demi-lion rampant, (being 
the Howard coat,) with a crescent for difference. 


Colonel Charles Howard to Secretary Thurloe, dated at 
Naworth, 8th October, 1655, respecting the disposing 


of his prisoners. 

Ss 
I have receaved yor’, and shall undoubtedly observe his Highnes 
Commands, soe soone as I understand his pleasure, which I hope yo" 
will intimate unto mee, as well for the disposing of my self to such 
service & imploymt, as his Highnes shall require; as also for dis- 
posall of the Prisonn"s in these Border Counties. I have not writt 
toLhis Highnes at present aboute this p’ticuler, or any thing else, but 
N 3 shall 
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shall relye upon yo care and favor in getting mee an answere, to the 
end I may proceede accordingly. I shall further intreate yo", that in 
case any application bee made to his Highnes, by any p’ticuler p’sonn, 
for obteineing the command of a guard in the county of Northumber- 
land ag* theeves, that I may have noetice of the same, and of such 
p’sonn as shall most likely gett that Imploym', if any such bee; 
to the end I may deliver my judgm* in that business, in regard 
I know more of that p’ticculer then any whatsoever. Besydes my 
desire is, to prevent such miscarridges as hitherto have beene com- 
mitted by them Iimployed for garding the country. Nowthe reasonn 
I press this, is because it is a service mantained* freely by the chardg 
of the Country, and therefore none ought to putt themselves upon us, 
but by our gener! consent, unless they bring an order from above, 
which I desire and hope yo® will prevent, till reasonn be heard from 
the Justices on the Countries pt. I suppose the time drawes neare for 
appointing Sheriffs; and in regard fitt men are soe thinn in these 
pt’, I thought it my duety to putt yo" in minde of two, to the end his 
Highnes may not have them to seeke; when the time comes; w® 
are Mr. Robert Ffenwick for Northumberland ;+ and Mr. Tho’ Lamp- 
lough for Cumberland. 


Iam S, 
Yo" very humble Serv*, 
(Signed,) 
Naward Octob* Cu: Howarp. 
the 8th (55) 
(Addressed,) 


Ffor the hon John 
Thurloe Esq’, Princip# 
Secrettary to his Highnes 
at Whitehall 
London 


(Endorsed,) 


Howard, 
Naward, Octob. 
8th, 1655 


Seal in red wax: a lion rampant. 
[Rawl. MS., A. 31, 79] 


en On eee 
* In the margin “ That [he gives us] ye names of such of [them as are] fitt.” 


t This is Robert Fenwick who represented Northumberland in the “ Barebones 
Parliament” of 1653. 


Colonel 
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Colonel Charles Howard to the Lord Protector Cromwell, 
dated from Durham, 24th December, 1665. 


May itt please yo" Highness 

I came hither this night to confer with Coll: Lilburne,* concerninge 
our business, and within a day or two, I shall goo back to putt the 
business forward in those places, w* I am intrusted with. I feare 
Coll Lilburne occasions will nott p’mitt him to goe alonge with mee, 
butt however I shall use my utmost indeavo'; thatt yo' Highness 
may receive a good account of whatt may bee expected from me; for 
I shall act with as much fidelty and carefulness in y® executinge of y® 
chargde imposed upon me, as may be, w I hope yor Hignes will ac- 
cept in dischardge of a duty from him, who desires to live noe longer, 
then to approve himselfe, 

Yo' Hignness, 

Durham Decemb? Most humble & obeysant 

y°® 24th, 1655. Serv2t 

(Signed,) 


Cu : Howarp. 


fRawl. MS., A. 33, folio 567]. 


— 


Colonel Charles Howard to Thurloe, desiring his attend- 
ance may be dispensed with, on the opening of Parlia- 
ment. 

vr’, 

I have received yo"’, and am preparing for my Journey toweards 
London. I shall onely desire two words of Advise from yo" by the 
first Post; whether yo" thinke I might be excused for not appearing 
the first day of the Parliamt, ffor I have some extraordnary occasions 
of my own to dispatch; but should hasten tobee upp win a weeke 
after. However if yo" thinke it fitt I should appear the first day, I 
shall laye asyde all other things, and not fayle (God willing) to be 
there. In the meane time I am, 


Ss, 
Yor very humble Serv’, 
(Signed,) 
Naward Cu: Howarp. 
Sept® 
the 34 1656 





* Colonel Robert Lillburne, See Distribution of his regiment. 


(Addressed), 
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(Addressed,) 

Ffor the hon? John 
Thurloe Esq?, Secretary 
of State 


at 
Whytehall. 


[Rawl. MS., A. 42, p. 65.] 





Colonel Charles Howard to Secretary Thurloe, dated at 
Naworth, roth August, 1658. 

Right Hone 

The Grand Jurors of this countey, perceaving that those of some 
other counteys have made a congratulatory Addresse to his Highnes, 
thought it their duty to doe somewhat of the like nature, as you may 
perceave by the Inclosed, which they desired me to convey, and I know 
not how to doe itt better than through your handes_ It will bea great 
_ ffavour to me, and the gentlemen subscribers, to heare from you what 
acceptance itt getts, and obleidge, 

Sr 
Yor ffaithful & humble Servant, 
(Signed, ) 

Naward this Cu: Howarp. 

to August 1658. 
What news you may impart, 
I shall be glad to heare. 


(Addressed,) 
For the Right Hono 
Secretary Thurloe, 
att 
Whitehall 
London. these 


(Endorsed,) 

Naward, to August 1658, 
The Lord Howard, about 
the representacon of the 
Grand Jurors of the county 
of Cumberland 


[Rawl. MS., A. 60, 345.] 
Colonel — 
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Colonel Charles Howard to Secretary Thurloe, dated at 
Naworth, 25th August, 1658. 


Right Hon? 


Since I sent the Addresse ffrom y® Grand Jurors of this countey, 
I receaved the Inclosed from those of Northumberland. I ffind 
generally in these partes, the people desirous of a settlement, and 
those who have bin against such a one, as you and I think to be y® 
best; are now very willing to submitt. I have nothing else, but that 


I am, 
Yo™ ffaithfull & humble Servant, 
(Signed,) 

Nawerd this 25th Cu: Howarp. 

August 1658. 

(Addressed,) 
ffor the Right Hon: Secretary 

Thurloe, 

att 
Whitehall, 
these present. 
(Endorsed,) 


25 August, 1658 
Lord Howard. 


Seal in red wax: a lion rampant. 


[Rawl. MS., A. 60, 465,] 


The allusion in the foregoing letters, both to the militia 
of the Northern counties, and the forces in the North, may 
render these additional entries in the Thurloe Papers of 
some interest and value, in respect of some of the military 
appointments, and the distribution of the mounted part of 
Cromwell’s army at that period of the Protectorate. 

Recommendations 
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Recommendations for commissions in the Cumberland and Northum- 
berland Militia. 


‘‘In Northumberland; These are recommended by Capt® Ogle:* 
one Stradder for Corn" ; 
& one Simpson for quarterm? ; 
both reputed honnest.” 
“In Cumberland & Westm!!: 
One Bewley for quarterm™; _ 
whoe hath still been faithfull” 


(Raw), MS: Al@7; 261.) 


The last of these appointments will be seen to have been 
recommended by Colonel Howard. 


The quarters of the regiments of horse in England 
during the Commonwealth, (year not given), among the 
Thurloe State Papers. 


Coll Lillburnes ( Tadcaster ; 

hee Northallerton ; 
Darlington ; 
Morpeith ; 
Preston ; 
Cheshire; : 


Coll. Berry at Worcester 5 

Maj? Butler at No“ Hampton 
& Oundle; 

Capt Crookes in Hereford ; 

Cap* Hutton, Shrewsbury ; 

Capt Robinson, Wreham ; 

Capt Hawkrich, Bedford. 


Gen" Desbrough in Devon ; } 

Maj Blackmore at Exeter | 

Cap* Hope in Cornwall; Ordered for 
Scotton at the Devizes; | Scotland. 





—— Jenkings at Wells; 
— Wallington at Gloucester. 







* Doubtless the sam 


‘ t represented one of the four’northern counties in the — 
Barebones Parliament. 


Coll 
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Coll Goffs Troope at Chicester ; 
Creedes at Oxforde ; 

Cap' Palmers at Winchester ; 

— Hope at Lewis; 

—— Cotchet at Readinge; 

—— Pretty at Maidstone. 


Com’ Gen! Whaley at Newarke; 

Maj? Swallow at Downham near Lyn; 

Capt Evynson at Bockley neare Yarmouth; 

Capt Chamberlayne at Chelmsford & Colchester; 
Capt Saperton at Nottingham; 

Capt Deale at Coventry. 


Coll Twisleton at Grantham; 

Maj' Cambridge at the Isle of Ely; 
Capt Byfield at Ipswich ; 

Beale at Ailsbury ; 

— Harts at Lincolne. 








Coll Hackers at Melton Mowbray; } 

Maj? Grove at Monmouth; | 

Capt Hubbert in Rutlande; \ Ordered for 
Waynes in Chesterfield; Scotland. 


—— Empson at Hertforde; 
—— Needham at Cardiffe in South Wales. } 


The Lord Lambert’s Regt, and 
Coll. Bridge, uppo’ the Guarde 
in Towne. 


[Rawl. MS., A. 27, folio 753.] 
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ART. XXXVIII.—Two Letters from Ralph Carr Ellison, Esq., 
to G. F. Fohnson, Esq., of Castlesteads, Cumberland, con- — 
cerning the Ancient Roman Ring found some years ago at 
that place, with a supposed Cross engraved upon it. 

Read at Castlesteads, August 28th, 1879. 


Rome, April 21st, 1878. 


EAR Captain Johnson,—I had the pleasure of seeing your daughter 
and Mrs. Littledale before they left Rome, and at Miss Johnson’s 
suggestion, I left one or two of the sealing-wax impressions of your 
Roman Ring engraved with a cross and two palm- 
fronds (found at Castlesteads) in her hands, to be 
shown to the Rev. Mr. Palmer, who has given 
much attention to paintings and symbols from the 
Catacombs. On seeing this gentleman some days 
subsequently, he amazed me by saying that he 
thought the device might be pagan, and might 
constitute a symbol in celebration of two victories, 
as indicated by the two palm fronds, seeing that the 
palm was certainly in use as symbolic of victory anterior to Christianity. 
I asked him whether he was aware that the engraved side of the stone 
had been concealed, until by falling from the table the setting was frac- 
tured, and how that was compatible with a pagan origin of the ring? 
He replied, ‘‘Oh, I judge from the object itself, without reference 
to anything else; the cross is surmounted by something like a hel- 
met.” I remarked that I brought the impression to Rome to be 
submitted to Commendatore De Rossi when I should have an oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Palmer then said, ‘“‘I have put the impression into De 
Rossi’s hands, and if he tells me his opinion you shall know it.” So _ 
my interview with Mr. P. respecting the ring terminated. 

But wishing De Rossi to be thoroughly certified how and where, 
and with what other articles the object was found, and above all, that 
he should possess the most important concomitant evidence of the © 
concealment of the engraved side of the stone, I obtained an intro- 
duction to him from Sir Adolphus Paget, our Ambassador, and took | 
with me your card with several of the impressions upon it. He had 
received that given by Mr. Palmer, but listened with lively interest to 
my statement as to the discovery of the ring, and the subsequent dis- 
covery of the device uponit, through mere accident. 





I 
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_ I said nothing about Mr. Palmer’s opinion, but remarked that I could 
only interpret the representation as one of some Christian martyrdom 
by crucifixion, if not The Crucifixion. De Rossi said, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “It is ‘ Notre Seigneur lui méme,’ beyond doubt.” 
I that case, I asked, how is the second palm-frond to be explained ? 
‘¢ Qh, for the sake of symmetry, and nothing more.” I forgot to ask 
him about the slanting garland upon the likeness of a human head 
at the summit of the cross, for I never doubted it to be the crown of 
thorns. I left the impressions, all but one, in his hands. To my 
apprehension, the cross is represented as seen, not fronf the front, 
but from a position in the rear. 
Ever Yours, 
RALPH CARR ELLISON. 


P.S.—De Rossi further said, that in addition to the motive of fear 
of persecution, was to be considered that of the possible fear of ex- 
posing the likeness of the cross to pollution in the daily course of life, 
amidst a society still mainly non-christian. He pronounced the ring 
to be singularly interesting.—R. C. E. 


Dunstan Hill, Gateshead, June gth, 1879. 

Dear Captain Johnson.—The impression of your most interesting 
Roman gem (finger-ring) from Castlesteads, conveyed to me in gray 
sealing-wax, has been carefully photographed, in a greatly magnified 
aspect, by Mr. Piper, of Newcastle, who, though chiefly employed in 
the Savings Bank, cultivates the photographing of architectural ob- 
jects and the like, with remarkable skill, patience, and success. 

I do not at all regret that we have had the object thus reproduced 
of such a magnitude as to admit of being studied to advantage. 

It appears to me to be a sign or symbol of the Cross of our Lord, but 
not a Crucifix or likeness of the Crucifixion; and as the symbol is 
surmounted by a helmet and was found in a frontier camp of the 
Empire, I think we may infer that it was a conventional military form 
of the sacred emblem representing the Cross as a defence against the 
perils of a soldier’s life, and against the terrors of death. 

If we refer to Gibbon, ch. xx., where he adverts to the statue erected 
by the Emperor Constantine to himself at Rome, “ bearing a cross in 
its right hand, with an inscription which referred the victory of his 
arms and the deliverance of Rome to that salutary sign, the true 
symbol of force and courage.” The historian proceeds :— ‘‘ The 
symbol sanctified the arms of the soldiers of Constantine; the cross 
glittered on their helmets, was engraved on their shields, was inter- 
woven into their banners, and the consecrated emblems which adorned 

03 the 


: ao 
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the person of the Emperor himself were distinguished only by richer 
materials and more exquisite workmanship.” In his notes, Gibbon 
refers to his authorities, (which are contemporary,) namely, Athana- 
sius, and the Christian poet Prudentius. 

You will perceive that the helmet shows the jointed chin-guard 
which was known to the Romans. 

Faithfully yours, 
RALPH CARR ELLISON. 


The above two letters were read to the Society at Castle- 
steads, and the gem exhibited, with the enlarged photo- 
graphs, mentioned by Mr. Ellison. From these a woodcut 
of the gem has been made by Mr. Utting, of twice the 
breadth of the gem. It is given on page 526, and is more 
accurate than that given in the Lapidarium Septentrionale, 
at page 238. 

The Rey. T. Lees observed that when Mr. R. S. Fergu- 
son informed him that a Roman gem containing a Christian 
cross had been found at Castlesteads, he hailed the dis- 
covery with the greatest satisfaction, as he was extremely 
anxious to gain evidence of the existence of Christianity 
in this district during the Roman occupation. A very care- 
ful study of the enlarged photographs of impressions of 
the gem had not convinced him of its Christian character, 
and now the inspection of the gem itself, and of unmagnified 
impressions, compelled him to resign, with the greatest re- 
gret, any idea of its Christian origin. He felt convinced 
that the object represented was really a trophy of the 
usual form, consisting of the helmet* (in this case set on 
side-ways, with the cheek-piece prominent), hauberk, and 
three bucklers: two of the bucklers being placed at the 
extremities of the cross-piece of the frame, and at right 
angles to the plane of the gem, and the third buckler laid 
horizontally at the foot. Trophies almost precisely simi- 
Jar in character may be seen standing on the ‘‘ spina” of 
the circus maximus represented on a Florentine gem of 


* The helmet has its sides gadrooned like those of Cromwell’s time. 
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a chariot race, of which an engraving is given on p. 89 of 
the fifth edition of Smith’s Smaller Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. 

Canon Dixon expressed his concurrence in this view, 
which was generally adopted by the members of the 
Society, to the exclusion of any idea that the gem had 
any Christian significance. 
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ArT. XXXIX.—The Re-discovered Roman Inscription from 

Bowness. By W. THOMPSON WATKIN. 

Exhibited to the Society, August 28th, 1879. | 
ie the second volume of Hutchinson’s History of Cum- 

berland, (published in 1794,) p. 486, the following 
passage occurs : 

‘‘ Some time ago, the following particulars were communicated to 
the Cumberland Pacquet: —‘ There was lately dug up at Bowness, in 
Cumberland, very near the western extremity of the Picts wall, and 
the most western station thereon, ared freestone, about three feet long, 


sixteen inches broad, and two inches and a half in thickness, with the 
inscription following, in Roman capitals : — 


COSC T OSE HLEO HHL OCH EESHESO HEE OEE 


SEDDATE VITE IVRAQVARTVS 
SVPPLEAT VOTIS FIDEM 
AVREIS SACRABO CARMEN 
MOX VIRITIM LITTORIS 
VENVSI 

‘¢ There are fragments of another line at the top; and probably there 
may have been several more, as it is impossible to ascertain what 
length it may have been when entire. 


‘¢ We cannot vouch for the accuracy of the above inscription, as we 
have not had an opportunity of examining the original.” 


The stone mentioned in this passage appears to have 
been lost soon afterwards. Mr. R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A., 
has been able to obtain, from the files of the Cumberland 
Pacquet, a copy of the letter, which is signed “‘ J. Smith,” 
and dated from Carlisle, 5th January, 1791; it appeared 
in the Pacquet on the rath of that month.* 

In the summer of 1879, Mr. John Jackson, of the Car- | 
lisle Scientific Society, drew Mr. Ferguson’s attention to — 

* Mr. Smith states the stone was “ discovered by some persons digging for stones 


to build with, in the ruins of an ancient wall, which is said formerly to have sur- — 


ae the whole village, and is situated about a hundred yards south of the Picts 
all. 


a 
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a stone bearing an inscription existing at Bowness, which 
the latter gentleman soon identified as that named by 
Hutchinson, and which had been so long missing. It 
was found in the possession of a Mr. Robinson, who said 
that his father ploughed it up, and that he had known it 
for thirty years. The dimensions had been incorrectly 
given, for it was found to measure in length 173 inches, 
width (on the right) 83 inches, and at the left extremity 
II inches, and was a slab of red sandstone.* 

The long period during which it had been hidden (or 
probably re-buried) had been detrimental to the inscription, 
which was found partially encrusted with lime. The 
judicious application of lemon juice soon, however, re- 
moved most of this, and then it was at once seen that it 
had been to some extent wrongly read. 

age first line was clearly << . . . 1. ONIANVS 
DEDICO; in the second line the first two letters given 
by Mr. Smith as SE were obliterated, and it was doubtful 
whether the letters given as IT in VITE, the I in IVRA, 
andthe R in QUARTVS were correct. In the fifth line it 
was evident that LITTERIS, instead of LITTORIS, was 
the correct reading, whilst the last line, VENVSI, if it 
ever existed, had been removed. 

Such was the nature of the inscription when it came 
into the hands of epigraphists for critical treatment. Mr. 
Ferguson kindly favoured me with a photograph of it. 
The second line seemed alone difficult. Dr. Hiibner, after 
seeing the photograph, wrote to me concerning it, that this 
line. . D DAT, &c., remains as uncertain asbefore.”” The 
first improvement in reading the text of it was by Professor 
E.C. Clark, whorendered itas (PR)O DATE VT FETVRA 
QVARTIS. When favoured with this gentleman’s read- 
ing by Mr. Ferguson, I at once accepted VT FETVRA 


* It should be noticed that the present length of the stone, viz., 173 inches, 
coincides with its breadth, “about 16 inches broad,” as given in the Cumberland 
Pacquet.—R. S. F. 


as 
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as correct and warranted by the photograph, but rejected 
(PR)O on the ground that D was unmistakeably the letter 
before DATE, and QVARTIS on the ground that the last 
letter but one was also unmistakeably V. However, a 
start in emendation had been made, but the line still 
remained a puzzle. It was to my friend, Dr. McCaul of 
Toronto, that the correct reading was at last due. From 
a photograph which I had sent to him, this learned epi- 
graphist at once read the line as : — 


(SE) D DATE VT FETVRA QVASTVS. 


and says in his letter announcing the fact, ‘‘I govern 
quastis by fidem, 1.¢., sed date ut fetura suppleat fidem questus 
votis. JI suppose the object dedicated was a cow, and that 
the deities were Ceres and Sylvanus, or Triptolemus. But, 
however, that isa guess. It is of more consequence to 
settle the reading of what remains. I understand by 
viritim—legendis a quoque viro, 1.€., in golden letters for the 
use Of each man.” . 

Beyond the reference to wiritim, Dr. McCaul gives no 
translation. ‘This we will consider immediately. In the 
meantime it would seem that some pregnant animal had 
been made the subject of a prayer or vow, to two deities 
at least,—probably those named by Dr. McCaul. It would 
almost appear that the vow was that of several persons, 
but why should only one dedicate? I suggest the follow- 
ing collocation—Sed date fidem ut fetura suppleat questus 
votis,” the meaning being: ‘‘ But (ye Gods) give us your 
assurance that the production of the animal in question 
shall crown our vows with gains.” 

“ AUREIS SACRABO CARMEN MOX VIRITIM LITTERIS.” 

“I (the dedicator) will commemorate the vow in golden 
letters; 

The practice of placing inscriptions in golden letters is 
often referred to in ancient writers. Dr. McCaul refers to 
one of Pindar’s Olympic Odes being so placed. ‘There is 

another 
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another example which I can add from the Digest, lib 41, 
tit. ix. Ss. i., where, in a long passage extracted from the 
works of Caius (or Gaius)—a jurist of the Antoninian 
age—the latter speaks of golden letters as a factin Roman 
life. Pliny also tells us of their existence in the porch of 
the temple at Delphi. 

The name of the dedicator has in all probability been 
some such name has VETTONIANVS. 

But the peculiar and most interesting feature of the in- 
Scription is that it is in Trochaic Septenarian verse, and 
though breaches of quantity occur, it is on the whole 
about equal to other epigraphic poetry found in England, 
all of which is more or less disfigured in the same manner. 
The verses appear to be, in their present state, 


‘*ONIANVS DEDICO 
SED DATE VT FETVRAQVZSTVS SVPPLEAT VOTIS FIDEM 
AVREIS SACRABO CARMEN MOX VIRITIM LITTERIS.” 


I should have said that subsequently to receiving from 
me Dr. McCaul’s reading, Mr. Ferguson re-examined the 
stone (now in the Carlisle Museum) and confirmed the 
words VT FETVRA QVASTUS. 

To abler hands I leave the confirmation or rejection of 
the translation, &c., which I have thus given, in the hope 
that it may be received with all toleration, as at least an 
attempt to determine the exact meaning of the verses. 


APPENDIX. 
The following is a letter from E. C. Clark, LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge. It will be seen 


that it is dated prior to Mr. Watkin’s communication. 
The ‘‘last printed reading”? to which Professor Clark 
alludes was a newspaper one as follows : — 

ONANIVS 
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ONIANVS DL 
LODATE VITE : IVRA QVARTVS 
SVPPLEATY + OTIS: FIDM Q 
AVREIS: SACRABO CARMEN 
IOXV: IRITIM LITTERIS 


The stops are, as the Professor suggests, flaws in the 
stone, probably done by a pick-axe, or plough share. The 
QO at end of third line is a mere conoid shelling of the stone. 


Cambridge, Oct. 8th, 1879. 

In reading the Bowness tablet it would seem that the first thing to 
do is to discard the apparent stops, which have, in the last printed 
reading, lead to a wrong division of the words. VOTIS, in the third 
line, and VIRITIM in the fourth, must be single words. The ap- 
parent stops, therefore, after the two Vs, may be disregarded, and, 
with them, all the rest. They are, in fact, mere flaws, lying pretty 
nearly in one line across the stone, and probably caused by contact 
with the edge of another stone. Itis next clear from the two last 
lines, which are easily read, that the tablet records a vow, conditioned 
on some event happening. We should, therefore expect, in the first 
two lines, PRO with the ablative, or SI or QVOM with the subjunc- 
tive present. 

It is, in the next place, a probability almost amounting to certainty, 
from the clear reading of the last two lines (Aureis sacrabo carmen 
mox viritim litteris), from the insertion of the unnecessary MOX, and 
from the position of this word much later in the sentence than prose 
requires, that these lines, (and therefore probably the two first also,) 
are metrical. ‘The metre is the common one of Trochaic Tetrameter 
Catalectic broken into two lines 


‘* As in Porto Bello lying 
Our triumphant navy rode.” 


I should, therefore, at once reject the idea of any more letters having 
followed the SVPPLEAT VOTIS FIDEM of the second line, which — 
accurately corresponds in metre to the MOX VIRITIM LITTERIS 
of the fourth. The words appear to mean “should make credit good 
(t.e., should answer, come up) to my (or our) prayers.” The accusa- 
tive of fides is certainly used with other verbs in this sense, and sup- 
flere, in the sense of making up to a desired amount or standard, oc- 
curs in rather an interesting parallel expression: Virgil Buc. 7. 35-6, 
**Nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus; at tu, Sifetura gregem 
suppleverit aureus esto,” to Priapus. 


The 
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The second line is, of course, the crux. I disregard the dot in the 
middle of the first letter as merely a flaw, like the apparent stops. 
This letter may be either an O or a D, and I see the latter reading 
takes it,as I should myself, for the former, O. There is room before 
it, by comparison with the fourth line, for two letters, of which I can 
see no trace remaining. The horizontal flaw is too high tor the bottom 
of anL. I do not regard the SE of the old reading as worth much, 
because of the following erroneous reading: VITE for VTQE, and 
the DEPIC (above) for what is certainly DED. The old transcriber, 
in fact, saw only what would make some sort of sense, against the 
evidence of his eyes. The only letters clear in the second line ap- 
pear to me to be ODATEVTSETVRAQVARTVS. The flaws at the 
angle in the last place but one are like a V, but are now too obviously 
in the condition of flaws to be conclusive against an I. The re- 
mains of carving in the crack, before ETVRA, are distinctly like an 
F. 

I do not know the name of Datis, but very strange names of wives 
or concubines do occur in remote inscriptions. In spite of the 
homely character of the prayer, I should be disposed to read it: — 


PRO DATE VT FETVRA QVARTIS 
SVPPLEAT VOTIS FIDEM 
AVREIS SACRABO CARMEN 
MOX VIRITIM LITTERIS 


(Numerals, with Vota, are familiar to every collector of the later 
imperial coins). 

“ Bor Datis, that in childbirth she may make good my fourth 
prayers, (or provided she does so), I will shortly dedicate (this) strain 
in golden letters, VIRITIM.” The last word is a puzzle. It would 
naturally indicate the individual action, (or here, perhaps, the indi- 
vidual names,) of anumber of men. ButIsee no preceding reference 
to any number of men; the word is occasionally used of things taken 
individually; and I think it may possibly refer to the Jetters, “in 
letters all of gold’—letter for letter—with no abbreviations or omis- 
sions. 

The second word of the title is probably DEDICO; the first de- 
pends upon external evidence as to locality and the known names of 
persons in that locality. I findin Hiibner’s Corpus an [Ant] onianus 
and an [Apr]onianus. 


Professor Clark added the following postscript after 
seeing Professor McCaul’s reading and Mr. Watkin’s 


letter :— 
P3 F.S. 
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P.S. In view of the inscription, as represented in Mr. Watkin’s 
letter, and Mr. Ferguson’s re-examination of the stone, I give up my 
suggestion PRO DATE. The beginning may very well have run 
something like this: — Dis agrorum oves bovesque Nonianus dedico 
(i.e., all my stock) sed date, &c., (quite a possible change to the 
vocative). Viritim cannot, I think, mean legendis a quoque viro ; it 
either means fo each god, or in each letter. The construction of fetura, 
&c., is, I think, ut feturad (that by their produce) quaestus (nom.) 
Suppleat, &c., my gain may answer my wishes. 
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ArT. XL.—Gunnerkeld Stone Circle.* By C.W. DyMmonp, 
DM, bet. C.F ok. 


sl tibial remarkable, though little known, megalithic monu- 

ment is situated at Gunnerkeld,t a mile and a half 
north of Shap, in Westmorland, and four or five hundred 
yards off the Appleby road, where it crosses a hollow three 
quarters of a mile east of the point at which that road 
leaves the one from Shap to Penrith. The site is in the 
midst of a valley dipping towards the north-north-west, 
on a low, grassy tongue formed by a gentle depression on 
one side, and a little wadyt on the other. It is on the 
border of a region fertile in prehistoric antiquities beyond 
most others in Britain. A mile to the south of Shap, the 
remains of a fine megalithic circle may be seen close to 
the fence of the railway which has swept away the larger 
part. Proceeding northward, close to the village, are the 
relics of what must once have been a grand parallellithon, 
second only, among our insular antiquities, to those at 
Avebury, and trending towards two massive boulders, a 
furlong apart,—the farthest called Thunder Stone,—which 
lie on rising ground about a mile to the north-west. In 
another direction, a mile to the east of Shap church, 
poised on a brow of rock, is a third boulder which, though 
it may have been placed there by human hands, is much 
more likely to be a bloc perché, for reasons to be presently 
given. The chain of heights bounding the Shap valley on 
the east, crowned by tumuli alternating with stone circles 





* This article is reproduced by the kind permission of the author, and of the 
Council of the British Archzeological Association, from the Journal of the Associa- 
tion, volume XXXV., p. 368. ’ 

+ In local parlance this word simply means “ Sportsman’s Spring.” It should 
properly be Gunner’s Keld, but the possessive s is usually dropped by the people 
of the north-west country. 

+ There is no English equivalent. 

and 
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anda British camp, looks down into a group of inclosures, 
regarded as the remains of aboriginal settlements, which 
are scattered over the lower slopes on the other side. 

The plan, of which the accompanying illustrative Plate 
is a reduced fac-simile, has been laid down with the 
utmost care from elaborate measurements. The local 
deviation of the compass was deduced from repeated 
special observations made in the district,—the needle 
being found to be influenced by circumstances which made 
this precaution necessary. 

So far as my researches have extended, no plan of this 
megalithic group has hitherto been published ; nor, save in 
a local guide-book, have I ever seen it even mentioned. 
It belongs to a class of which there are but few examples 
in Britain,—a class characterized by concentric monolithic 
rings. Yet it is not quite unique even in its own district ; 
for, while exploring the fells at the distance of three miles 
and a half, I found another executed on a similar plan, of 
which the principal points are noted at the bottom of the 
page.* 

The outer ring of the Gunnerkeld circle (if it may so 
be called) is 106 feet in diameter from north to south, and 
97 feet from east to west.. It consists at present of eighteen 
large stones, all prostrate,f except two at the north point 
which form a fine pylon. The seats of two more which 
have been removed are distinctly visible on the north-west 
side; and large gaps indicate that several others also 
(perhaps as many as eight or ten) have probably dis- 


* It is situated on a high moor, a quarter of a mile south of Oddendale which 
is two miles south-east of Shap; and consists of two concentric rings—apparently 
complete—of rather small, low stones—some laid flat, and others set edgewise— 
the outer one 86 feet in diameter, with twenty-seven stones, but nothing like a 
gateway; the inner, 23 feet in diameter, with twenty-three stones. A few small 
stones are scattered in the annular belt which averages a width of 31 feet ; and 
many dot the smaller inclosure which, like that at Gunnerkeld, was doubtless 
devoted to sepulture, as it also bears evidences of disturbed central interment. 

t+ One stone, No. 7 in the plan, is therein marked as doubtful ; but, although in 
the view it has the appearance of being erect, its height and breadth are nearly 
equal, while its horizontal length is much greater than either. It should, there- 
fore, properly be classed among the prostrate stones. 


appeared 
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appeared. In front of No. 9g there is a group of weather- 
worn stones lying loose on the ground in a manner that 
gives no clue to their original arrangement. The inner 
ring—52 feet in diameter from north to south, 48 feet from 
east to west, and nearly concentric with the outer one— 
has (exclusive of 5 or 6 fragments) thirty stones, generally 
of smaller size than those composing the outer ring. All 
of them are prostrate, and the number nearly complete ; 
for there is only room for three, or, perhaps, four more, in 
the small gaps that interrupt the continuity of the ring. 
Within its northern arc, eight stones—most of them lying 
loosely on the surface, and all, save one, small and pros- 
trate—are segmentally ranged. Their intent can only be 
conjectured, as there is no disturbance of the ground in 
the area which they inclose, to indicate that it may have 
been devoted to separate sepulture. A few other fragments 
are dispersed over the floor of the inner circle, in the 
centre of which is.a pit, evidently made by the rifling of 
one or more graves. A stone, No. 12, small, flat, and 
thick, its top level with the surface of the ground, remains 
rooted im situ at the southern edge of the pit. It was, 
doubtless, one of the side or end-stones of a destroyed 
cist. The question arises, with respect to the prostrate 
stones. Were they originally erect, and have they been 
overthrown? I have no hesitation in expressing my belief 
that they were never set up onend ; and, if so, these rings 
are of a type differing, perhaps of set purpose, from the 
true peristalith. 

No. 7, the giant of the group, and a few smaller stones, 
are red granite. The remainder appear, for the most 
part, to be composed of igneous or metamorphic rock of 
various structure. The rock of the site is a thin-bedded 
carboniferous limestone; but, to one who has taken note 
of the immediate surroundings, and has walked over the 
limestone heights toward the south, the source from 
whence these large blocks were obtained is evident. Every 
wall in the neighbourhood is mainly built of similar stone ; 

and 
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and boulders of red granite are sprinkled by thousands on 
the uplands to the east of Shap, several miles away from 
the mountain beds from which they were torn, and within 
comparatively easy reach of Gunnerkeld. ‘This extensive 
local occurrence of erratic blocks deepens into conviction a 
conjecture which I entertained when surveying Long Meg 
and her daughters,* that the stones there seen were not 
transported by human agency, but were found on the spot. 
The closest scrutiny has not revealed the existence of arti- 
ficial marks on any of the stones at Gunnerkeld. 

Much of the ground inclosed by the concentric rings has 
been somewhat disturbed. ‘The floor of the inner area is 
slightly higher than that of the surrounding annular space ; 
and there can be no doubt that it was a stone-cinctured 
sepulchral barrow. The purpose of the outer ring, em- 
phasized as it is by the pylon, it is not so evident. It 
suggests processional observances. At the same time, we 
find the Oddendale circle wanting in that promirent 
feature which is the main support of such an idea. The 
position of the gateway, and of the segmental chamber 
may be compared with those in the Keswick circle.t 





* For a description and plan of these, see the volume of the Fournal of the 
British Archeological Association for 1878, pp. 31-33. 

t Jlid, pp. 33-35. These descriptions and plans, will, by kind permission of 
Mr. Dymond and of the Council of the British Archeological Association, be 
reproduced in the next issue of these Transactions. 
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EXCURSIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


SSS oat 


Jury toth anp 11th, 1879. 


HE Society met on Thursday, July roth, 1879, at Penrith, for a 
two days excursion from that place as headquarters, into the 
district which lies south and east of thetown. According to arrange- 
ment, the members mustered at the Crown Hotel, at 2-15 p.m., and 
amongst those present were the Rev. Canon Simpson, Kirkby 
Stephen ; Rev. Thomas Lees, Wreay; R. S. Ferguson, Esq.; J. A. 
Cory, Esq., Carlisle; Dr. Beardsley, Grange-over-Sands; Rev. J. 
Brunskill and Mrs. Brunskill, Plumpton ; C. J. Ferguson, Esq., and 
Mrs. Ferguson, Carlisle; Rev. A. F. Sheppard, Holme Cultram ; 
Wm. Brown, Esq., Tallentire Hall; Aaron Brown, Esq., and Miss 
Brown, Allerton, Liverpool; Henry Fletcher Rigge, Esq., Wood 
Broughton; Studholme Cartmell, Esq., Carlisie; Rev.—Platt and 
Miss Platt, Sedbergh; Rev. W. Morgan-Stoate, Bolton; James 
Atkinson, Esq., and Mrs. Atkinson, Winderwath; Thomas Varty, 
Esq., Stagstones; Alfred Peile, Esq., Workington; Rev James 
Harrison, Middleton; Rev. G. Cole, Kirkby Lonsdale ; Dr. I‘Anson, 
Whitehaven; Mr. R., and Mr. A.T. Powley, Langwathby ; Dr. Taylor, 
Mrs. and Miss Taylor, Penrith ; Rev. Keys-Wells, Clifton; Rev. J. 
Salmon, Brougham; Rev. T. Hodgson, Barton; Rev. R. Skinner, 
Dacre; Rev. R. Bower, Cross Canonby; Hyppolyte I. Blanc, 
Edinburgh: G. F. Braithwaite, Esq., Kendal; Mr. T. Wilson, 
Kendal ; Mr. Machell, Penrith. 

Clifton Church was the first place visited. The little church 
stands upon an eminence, commanding a fine view of the Eden 
Valley, and here the Society found the vicar of the parish, the 
Rev. Keys-Wells, who, for the convenience of the party, had caused 
to be cut down the long grass surrounding the various objects of 
interest in the churchyard. As usual, however, the interior of the 
building was first explored, the vicar kindly leading the way. He 
exhibited the oldest register, dating back to 1675, and an old 
English Bible printed in London in the year 1617, both of which 
were of great interest. He also exhibited a metal plate, found in 


the rectory grounds, on which was the inscription :— 
“Tis 
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‘‘This is in memory of Jane Rennie, that departed this life 11th 
August, 1778, aged 48 years.” 


‘*In her did centre the happiness of human life, 
She was a real friend and virtuous wife.” 


The Chancel was re-built by Lord Brougham. The pulpit is of 
oak, and upon the front of it is a very beautifully preserved carving 
of the Adoration of the Magi, on Flemish panels, part of the spoil of 
the French Revolutionary Army. The Rev. T. Lees made the follow- 


ing remarks. 


Clifton Church owes its dedication to the circumstance of its having 
been one of the resting-places of the body of St. Cuthbert when it was removed 
by Bishop Eardulf and Abbot Eadred from Holy Island to escape the Danes, 
who devastated the coast of Northumbria during the last quarter of the ninth 
century. The course of this flight, as regards the two counties, I endeavoured to 
trace in a paper read before this Society at our meeting at Penrith, in June, 1874. 
The hegira lasted for seven years, viz., from 875-883 when the body found a 
resting-place at Chester-le-street, and there the bishop’s *‘ cathedra” was placed 
for 113 years, and then finally established at Durham. Wherever the body rested 
a cross was erected, and afterwards, in quieter times, a church built. That 
Clifton was one of the places we know from a MS. list, still in existence, in his 
own handwriting, made by Wessington, Prior of Durham, A.D., 1416-1446 ; the 
cross then erected, isprobably that now placed on the east gable of the chancel, 
which was recently found buried in the churchyard. There is a beautiful west 
window inthe nave. The chancel was re-built some thirty years ago. Our chancel 
probably very like the one at Cliburn (a sister Cuthbert Church), and the ancient 
chancel arch was probably semicircular, like that at Cliburn. The old arch was 
taken down shortly previous to Bishop Nicolson’s visitation, in 1703, for he says 
‘“‘ The arch betwixt ye chancell and body of the church has been lately taken 
down; and that alteration makes both much warmer than they were before.” 
The bishop also mentions that the figure, in painted glass, of ‘ Helynor Ingane, 
with her coat of arms—gules, six crosses fitchet, or, three above and three below, 
a bar indented.””—now placed in the west window of the north, or Wybergh aisle, 
in his day occupied the east window of the quire ; and that the quire and nave 
were exceedingly well-seated, well-floor’d, &c ; but that the north aisle, both as 
regards floor and walls, was in a slovenly condition. The trefoil headed recess at 
the north end of the sacrarium seems to have once had a door opening towards 
the inside—one hinge of which still remains. Registers begin in 1675. Of the 
skirmish on Clifton Moor between the advance guard of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
army and the Stuart forces, in 1745, the register here contains the following 
entry :—-“‘ The 19th day of December, 1745, ten dragoons, to wit, six of Bland’s, 
three of Cobham’s, and one of Mark Kerr’s regiment, who were killed ye evening 
before by ye rebels, in ye skirmish between the Duke of Cumberland’s army and 
them at ye end of Clifton Moor, next ye town buried.’ Another of Bland’s 
dragoons was buried on January Sth. What became of the slain adherents of 
the Stuarts we have no record; but the popular report that forty or fifty corpses 
were thrown into the river is worthless, In answer to an inquiry made in a 
Penrith paper last week, I beg distinctly to state that the Cross preceded the 

Church 
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church. By canon law no one could build a Church unless the bishop had first 
erected a Cross on the proposed site. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries there 
was always a Cross erected in the middle of the churchyard to remind the people 
of the reverence due to the sacred place; and the boundary of the yard was 
marked out by Crosses. The ancient Cross at Clifton was originally erected to 
mark the resting-place of St. Cuthbert’s body. A Cross would be erected where 
Brougham Church now stands, at the time of St. Ninian’s preaching. Probably 
the first church at Ninekirks was of wood or wattle-work. Mr. Lees concluded by 
reading extracts from the writings of Thomas Becon, chaplain to Archbishop 
Cranmer, describing the ceremonies observed in former times in churchyards on 
Palm Sunday, and thus accounted for the name ‘* Palm Cross” which is in some 
districts applied to the churchyard cross. 


Clifton Hall was next visited, and then the carriages were called 
into use and Hornby Hall was visited. Dr. Taylor’s papers on these 
places are printed in the Transactions. From Hornby Hall the drive 
was continued to St. Ninians, or Nine Churches. Here the Rev. 
T. Lees addressed the company on the subject of the Dedication of 
the Church. His remarks appear among the papers in this volume. 

A return was then made to Penrith, where a large company sat 
down to dinner at the Crown Hotel. 

After dinner the annual meeting of the Society was held, when the 
following officers were elected. 


PRESIDENT: The Earl of Lonsdale. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS: The Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 


F. A. Argles, Esq. Hon. W. Lowther, M.P. 
E. B. W. Balme, Esq. Lord Muncaster, M.P. 


The Earl of Bective, M.P. 
Robert Ferguson, 

F.S.A., (Scot.) 
George Howard, Esq., M.P. 


Esq., o1.P., 


Sir R. C. Musgrave, Bart. 

Hon. Percy S. Wyndham, 
M.P. 

John Whitwell, Esq., M.P. 


CounciL: Rev. Canon Simpson, LL.D., Kirkby Stephen, Chairman. 


W. Browne, Esq., Tallentire. 


G. F. Braithwaite, Esq., Kendal. 


J. A. Cory, Esq., Carlisle. 
Isaac Cartmell, Esq., Carlisle. 


W. Jackson, Esq. F.S.A.,St. Bees 
Rev. T. Lees, M.A., Wreay. 

H. Fletcher Rigge, Esq., Cartmel 
M. W. Taylor, Esq., M.D., 


R. S. Ferguson, Esq., F.S.A., Penrith. 


Carlisle. C. Wilkinson, Esq., Kendal. 
C. J. Ferguson, Esq., F.S.A., | Rev. J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S., 
Carlisle. Rydal. 


Epiror: R. S. Ferguson, Esq., M.A., LL.M., HS. A; Carlisle, 
Aupirors : I. W. Wilson, Esq., and David Page, Esq., M.D., Kendal. 
TREASURER: W. H. Wakefield, Esq., Sedgwick. 


Secretary: Mr. T. Wilson, Kendal. 
Q 3 The 
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The following new members were elected: — Mr. D. B. Robinson, 
The Thorns, Penrith; M-. James Lee, Jun., Brampton; Mr. Robert 
Blair, South Shields; Mr. David Ainsworth, Wray Castle, Amble- 
side; Mr. T..A..Argles,- Christ Church, Oxford; Mr, C. Potlisc 
Kendal; Rev. W. M. Stoate, Bolton, Penrith; Mr. J. H. Bracken, 
Hilham Hall, South Milford; Rev. Thomas Calvert, 92, Lans- 
downe Place, Brighton; Mrs. Fidler, Croft House, Saint Bees; 
Major Steel, Temple Sowerby; Rev. R. Skinner, Dacre Vicarage ; 
Rev. J.. Tannahill, The Larches, Penrith; Mr. H. 1. Jeniigegee 
Keswick; Mr. J. H. Harry, Carlisle; Mr. T. Machell, Penriame 
Rev. B. W. Wilson, Lazonby; Mr. J. Deakin, Eller How, Grange- 
over-Sands; Mr. A. Powley, Langwathby; Rev. T. Hodson, Barton 

ectory, Penrith; Rev. Canon Chalker, The Abbey, Carlislée;"Mre: 
D. W. Drysdale, 8, Croxteth Park, Liverpool. 

A letter was read by the Editor, from the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, offering to present a set of their 
Archeological Journal, Vols. 6 to 25. Resolved that the same be 
accepted with thanks. 

The next meeting was fixed to be held at Naworth Castle and in the 
neighbourhood; the Rev. W. Dacre, Rev J. Whitehead, and Mr. 
R. S. Ferguson were appointed a local committee with power to make 
the necessary arrangements, and fix the date for the same. 

The following papers were communicated to the society :— 

A Plea for the local Names, Part II., by Miss Powley. 

Local Roman Potters and their marks, by R. Ferguson, M.P. 

Subterranean Carlisle, by H. U. McKie. 

Recent Roman Discoveries in Cumberland — Carlisle, Botcherby, 
Bowness, Mowbray,—by R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A. 

The Kirkby Thore Registers, by the Rev. R. Bower. 

Prehistoric Find at Lorton, by J. Wilson. 

The High Sheriffs of Westmorland and Cumberland, by Sir G. 
Duekett, FSA. 

Cumberland and Westmorland Magistrates, Original Letters of, 1688, 
by Sir G, Duckett, F.S.A. 

They are to be found in their proper places in the Society’s 
Transactions. 

On the second day the Society’s numbers were augmented by the 
addition of the Hon. W. Lowther, M.P., Col. Burn, of Orton Hall; 
Mrs. J. E. Hasell, and the Misses Hasell, (2); Mr. F. A. Argles, 
Eversley; Rev. G. F. Weston; Mr. T. W. Johnston, Liverpool; 
Rev. J. Tannahill; Mr. J. F. Crosthwaite; Rev. G. W. and Mrs. 
Atkinson, Culgaith; Mr. W. Jackson, F.S.A.; and others. 

The members assembled at ten o’clock at the Two Lions’ Inn, 

Penrith 
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Penrith, where Mr. W. Jackson, F.S.A. read the paper which is 
printed in these Transactions. From thence conveyances were 
taken to King Arthur’s Round Table, and to Mayborough. The Rev. 
Canon Greenwell and Dr. Rolleston (British Barrows p. 381) thus 
describe the first of these places. 

“Tt consists of a mound about 300ft in diameter, within which is a broad 
platform, and beyond it a ditch enclosing a flat space 175ft in diameter. It is 
now partly destroyed by a road, which cuts off a portion of it, but was complete a 
hundred years ago, when it had two entrances opposite each other. Three 
similar constructions (one perfect, the others more or less destroyed), almost 
identical in shape with Arthur’s Round Table, still exist at Thornborough, near 
Tanfield, in the North Riding of Yorkshire; and two more are to be seen on 
Hutton Moor near Ripon, not many miles from those at Thornborough.” 

Dr. Simpson here read a paper in which he held that the table 
was indeed for a hoam-gang of the Norsemen, and was probably 
constructed a considerable time before the Norman conquest, as a 
place on which duels were fought—such duels being generally fought 
on small islands or ‘‘ isle gangs.” 

Dr. Taylor said that Mr. Stanley described similar earth works at 
Anglesey as places of audience of Roman origin. At one of them, 
stone seats were found arranged round the outer works: and Mr. 
Albert Way, who had visited Arthur’s Round Table, described it asa 
Roman castrensian theatre in connection with the camp at 
Brougham. A ten minutes’ walk brought the party to Mayborough, 
or May Castle, which consists of a circular piece of ground about 100 
yards in diameter, surrounded on every side, except at the entrance on 
the east, by a vallum of small water pebbles from Eden and Eamont, of 
size a mancouldcarry. The vallum was once 15ft. to 2oft. high, and is 
now covered with herbage. In the centre ot the enclosure is'a large 
monolith 12 fezt high. There were, Dr. Simpson said, two other 
stones, one at each side of the entrance to the ‘‘castle,” but they 
had been removed. It has been mentioned that part of the stone 
from this place was used in building the castles at Kendal and Penrith, 
but that, he need hardly say, was a ‘‘ cram.” 

Mr. R. S. Ferguson read the following extracts from the Society's 
Transactions, vol. III p. xvi. 


Professor Harkness exhibited a portion of a celt, which had been found by 
Mr. Williams, at the entrance into the Mayborough near Eamont Bridge. It was 
obtained on the surface of the soil from which a thin covering of turf had recently 
been cut % * * the occurrence of this broken unfinished celt in 
connection with Mayborough leads towards the inference that this circular 
enclosure perhaps protected a settlement of Neolithic men, and in this respect it 
has its analogue in Cisbury Camp, as described by Col. Lane Fox, F. R.o. © 





* Archzologia, Vol. xlii. r 
rom 
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From Mayborough the carriages were resumed to Barton Church, 
and Barton Kirk, where papers were read by Mr. C. J. Ferguson and 
Dr. Taylor. At the church the vicar, the Rev. T. Hodson, exhibited 
the parish documents, which would probably repay close attention. 
The carriages were again resumed to the foot of Barton Fell, up 
which most of the party toiled to visit, under the guidance of Dr. 
Simpson and Dr. Taylor, the prehistoric remains on Moor Divock, 
and the ‘‘ Kop Stone,” where three cheers were given for the worthy 
president. At Helton the party broke up, though some went to the 
Anglo-Saxon burial ground in Lowther churchyard. The weather 
was during both days all that could be desired. 


AUGUST 27 AND 28, 1879. 


The members of the Society assembled for a two day’s excursion 
on Wednesday and Thursday, August 27 and 28, 1879, in the vicinity 
of Naworth and Gilsland. The rendezvous was at Carlisle Station 
on the first day, in time for the 2-5 p.m. traineast. At that time the 
weather was that usually experienced on these occasions. A brisk 
breeze was blowing, and as it drove a heavy rain before it, and the 
sky was quite leaden-coloured, things looked hopeless enough to 
discourage anybody but antiquaries. The very worst weather never 
hindered this Society from carrying out the main part, if not the 
whole, of the programme which it had set itself to accomplish. More- 
over, on this occasion most of the work was to be done indoors. The 
destination in the first place was Naworth Castle, and at Naworth 
Gates Station there were present the following ladies and gentlemen: 
—Dr. Simpson, Kirkby-Stephen; Mr. R. S. Ferguson, Carlisle ; 
Mr. J. Fisher Crosthwaite, and Miss Crosthwaite, Keswick; Miss 
Fidler, Whitehaven; Mr. Varty, Stagstones; Rev. A. Wright, Gils- 
land; Mr. H. Fletcher Rigge and Mr. Gray Grayrigge, Wood-Brough- 
ton, Cartmel; Mr. A. Piele, Workington; Mr. W. Jackson and Mrs. 
Jackson, Fleatham House; Rev. J. Tannahill and Mrs. Tannahill, 
Penrith; Dr. Adams, Mrs., Miss, and Mr. W. Adams, London; Mr. 
and Mrs. Atkinson, Winderwath; Mr. Cartmell, Mr. S. Cartmell, and 
the Misses Cartmell, Carlisle ; Mr. W. B. Arnison and Mrs. Arnison, 
Penrith; Rev. T. Lees, Wreay; Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Owen’s 
College, Manchester; Mr. Thomlinson and party, Inglethwaite 
Hall; Rev. J. Whitehead, Brampton; Mr. C. J. Ferguson and 
Mrs. Ferguson, Carlisle; Mr. Powley and Mr. A. Powley, Lang- 
wathby; Mr. John Black, Edinburgh; Major Thompson, Milton 
Hall; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Lee, Brampton; and Mr. Wilson, 
Kendal (secretary) &c., &c. 


At 
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At Naworth the party were most kindly received by Mr. George 
Howard, M.P., who at once conducted them into the hall, where 
seats had been arranged at the upper end. Mr. Howard was elected 
to the chair, and without further preliminary the proceedings were 
begun, and the following papers read :— 

The Barony of Gilsland and its owners. R. S. Ferguson. 

Naworth Castle. C.J. Ferguson. 

The Heraldry of Naworth and of Lanercost. R.S. Ferguson. 

Original Letters of Col. C. Howard (1st Earl of Carlisle), to Crom- 

well and to Thurlow. Sir George Duckett, Bart. 

On their conclusion the party walked round the outside of the 
castle, and Mr.C. J. Ferguson pointed out the principle points of interest 
he had mentioned in his paper, and Mr. R. S. Ferguson explained the 
heraldic devices. Under the guidance of Mr. Howard, Master 
Howard, and Mr. C. J. Ferguson, the party visited the battlements. 
and also all those portions of the interior which are of general interest. 
The alabaster figures in the oratory were described by Mr. Lees and 
Mr. R. S. Ferguson. 

Before leaving, Dr. Simpson proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard for their courtesy and kindness to the Society. 
Mr. R. S. Ferguson seconded the motion, and expressed his personal 
acknowledgment of the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Howard, who had 
given him every facility for examining the Castle; he had also to thank 
Messrs. Carrick and Lee for the loan of a very beautiful ‘‘ Survey of 
the Barony” made in 1841 when its boundaries were perambulated: 
he had also to thank Mr. J. G. Mounsey for the loan of a large map of 
the Barony.—Mr. Howard acknowledged the compliment, and said he 
was very much obliged to Mr. Ferguson and to the Society for mak- 
ing known much that was unknown before, and for so clearly explain- 
ing what was known. 

The party now left the castle, and some of the more adventurous 
went to look at a circular mound that lies on the left, on the 
way to the station. This Mr. Howard suggested had been a Celtic 
camp, pre-Roman in its origin and used for military purposes. It is 
locally called Tower Tye. It is about forty paces in diameter and 
is nearly circular. The hill on which it stands, and the circle itself 
are almost covered with beech trees, so that an examination by 
means of digging is impossible, but a section was sometime ago cut 
through the mound by Mr. Howard and General Lane Fox, which 
proved its artificial character. Dr. Simpson suggested that it might 
possibly be a bothy belonging to a Celtic chieftain, but it was more 
likely to have been intended as an enclosure for cattle. If it had 
been intended as a place of defence the ditch would have been out- 

side 
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side only, whereas it had been both outside and inside. He had in 
his mind at that moment Croglin Castle (near Kirkby Stephen) a 
place the name of which suggests its use, and it was used for herding 
cattle during the night. He thought that what was supposed to 
have been an earthwork had only been a sod dyke built up from both 
sides. Nobody seemed inclined to take up the challenge thrown out 
by Dr. Simpson, and a slow move was accordingly made to the station. 
Similar circular mounds exist at Hayton; at Watch Hill near 
Triermain; at Walwick Chesters, also called Tower Tye; and at 
Haltwhistle. — 

Soon afterwards the party were conveyed to Gilsland, where they 
dined together at the Shaws Hotel, and the first day’s proceedings 
were at an end. 

On the morning of the second day, little was done beyond the 
exhibition of a slab with a Roman inscription. It was found a 
hundred years ago at Bowness, and has been lost ever since. It is 
mentioned in Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, and Hutchinson’s 
description of it raised a controversy between the English and 
German epigraphists, the former doubting and the latter supporting 
its genuineness. It came to light only recently. 

A chalice and paten of base metal, found under the floor of the 
south chapel of Kirkoswald Church, were also exhibited. They are 
very interesting and curious, and have been exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries in London. They will be described at some 
future period to this Society. 

The following new members were elected :—Mrs. and Miss 
Thomlinson, Inglethwaite Hall; Mr. W. H. Hills, The Knoll; 
Ambleside; Mr. George Peile, Shotley Bridge, Durham; Miss N. 
Cartmell, Crosthwaite Vicarage, Milnthorpe; Capt. E. Tosh, Flan 
How, Ulverston; Major-General Steel; Mr. Gray Grayrigge, Wood- 
Broughton ; Miss Nicholson, Carleton House, Clifton; Rev. W. S. 
Davis, Embleton; Mrs. Tannahill, The Larches, Penrith; and Mr. 
George Routledge, Stone House. 

Shortly after twelve o’clock the party took their departure by 
train from Gilsland and went to Brampton, where they were met by 
carriages. In these they at once drove to Brampton Old Church 
where several ladies and gentlemen from Brampton and ‘the neigh- 
bourhood joinedthem. The Vicar, the Rev. H. Whitehead, who was 
to describe the church, not being present at the moment, Canon Dixon 
of Hayton read a paper on the old Hayton registers, which will appear 
in this volume. Mr. Whitehead, on arrival, stated that when the 
ancient church was pulled down in 1789, the chancel was allowed to re- 
main, because the churchyard continued to be used as a burial ground. 

Consequently 
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Consequently what now remains is simply the fabric of the old 
chancel, with a modern porch added. In 1861 the burial ground was 
closed by order of the Privy Council, but a new piece of ground was 
obtained close by, and the interior of the chancel was arranged as it 
stands at present. When that was done the east window was re- 
moved and a plain square sash window inserted, and the late Joseph 
Parker said that a fresco was discovered on the north wall. He 
hoped Mr. Charles Ferguson would remove a portion of the plaster 
and see whether that was so. Though 
the renovation took place twenty years 
ago, nobody seemed to know anything 
about the roof, or even whether the 
chancel had one. At present there is a 
ceiling. In some parts of the newly 
added land cobble stones are dug up 
whenever a grave is made, and in one 
place a foundation was found which had 
been opened up for inspection. The 
Talkin people buried their dead here, 
though they did not belong to the parish, 
and for this it was said they voluntarily 
gave the hay tithe. Burials were made 
at Brampton because the forest between 
Talkin and Hayton was infested with 
wolves. The hay tithe is still paid to 
the vicar of Brampton. A sepulchral slab 
to Richard de Caldcoates, vicar 1340, is 
in the porch; also the side of an altar- 
; tomb, on which three coats of arms. i; 
a bend chequy for Vaux; 2, Dacre; 3, 
a cross fleurie, with an escallop in the 
dexter chief. A paper on the Milburns 
of Talkin, by Mr. Whitehead, was laid 
before the Society, and that gentleman 
also lent the wood block of Caldcoates’ 
tomb. Votes of thanks having been passed 
to Canon Dixon and Mr. Whitehead, the 
party went outside, and Mr. C.J. Ferguson 
took up the story. He said the chancel 
was apparently late Norman. In the 
| south wall is an arch over a tomb, pro- 
| bably that of some benefactor to the 
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church, but he did not believe that the stone now beneath the 
arch was the original one. Mr. R.S. Ferguson said the founda- 
tion in the churchyard was probably that of an outpost of the 
Roman camp which had existed in the neighbourhood, and was meant 
to guard the crossing of the Irthing, and to keep up the communica- 
tion with the camps at Castlesteads and at Watch Cross. Dr. Simpson 
suggested that it was merely the church path to the western door of 
the church. 

Irthington was to have been visited if the river was fordable, but 
it was not, so on leaving the Old Church the party proceeded at once 
to Castlesteads, the residence of G. J. Johnson, Esq., one of the 
original members of the Society. Here a number of Roman gems 
were exhibited, which had been found many years ago during the 
making of a flower garden. This garden occupies the site of one of 
the camps on the line of the Roman Wall. In it are preserved, with 
great care, a considerable number of fine Roman altars, to which 
the Society’s attention was directed. The party were conducted by 
Mr. Johnson through the grounds, and round the gardens and the 
camp. With respect to one of the gems some interesting communi- 
cations were made, which appear elsewhere in the Society’s Trans- 
actions. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. Johnson, the carriages 
were in requisition again for the last time, and the return journey 
was made to Brampton at half-past four o’clock, thus concluding an 
expedition that was altogether successful. 
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